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The FBI's Stoolies 


WE READ with cynical amusement the anger and 
sputtering of. the reactionary sheéts over the oa mao 
Court ruling that the Government must produce relevant 


FBI informér reports when such. 
informer testifies in court. 


What indignation! What out- 


rage! The security of the na- 
tion is at stake! The structure 
of justice is collapsing! 

What bunk! We recall im 
the pre-Smith Act days other 
cases where judges threw out 
proceedings against crooks and 
racketeers because the govern- 
ment refused to produce docu- 
ments demanded by the de- 
_ fense. . There was no indigna- 
tion, no outrage. The govern- 
ment didn’t even appeal. 

This was normal procedure 
before ¢ were hounded 
judicially for their political 
views. But once the houndin 
started, all the rules of lega 
judicial, democratic practikes 
were tossed aside, It had to be 
so because the pretense at legal- 
ity could not stand up under 
normal procedures. | 

¥ 


THE SPUREME COURT 
decision on FBI files, then, is a 
step—a highly important orie— 
in the return to normalcy. 


Through the dark days of 
McCarthyite repression, The 
Worker never tired of exposing 
this departure from the -demo- 
cratic practices and tradition of 
our land. Often, especially in 
the earlier days, were almost 
alone. 
~ We never tired of assailing 
the entire system of govern- 
ment-by-informer, so alicn to 
our national tradition and so 
despised by our people. Nor 
did we fail to noted constantly 
that while Communists were the 
primary target, ‘the system 
would inevitably spread. 

We i ae urged, pleaded 


-to our $100,000 


with all decent, democratic 
Americans ‘to rise against this 
system and smite it down. 


The Supreme Court, respond- 
ing to the temper of the time, 
has now taken the important 


step in that direction. 
* 


THIS ILLUSTRATES a facet 
of our paper, one that’s been 
true throughout our history: 
our crusadmg of today often 
becomes the reality of tomor- 
row.. 

We expect, and want, to con- 
tinue to perform this function, 
as. well_as others. But we've 
got to. depend on your response 


which has to date brought in 
just $16,000 (see table on Page 


12)—as well as on your aid’ in | 


spreading circulation. 


Send contributions tu 
Box 231, 
York City 3, N.Y. 
checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. 


fund appeal— | 


P.O. 
Cooper Station, New) | 2 
Make all 


ou | 


can get money orders and bank | 


checks without revealing your 
identity, if you so desire. 


inside THE WORKER 


Segregation map—page. 6 


The older clothing worker 
and his union—page 3 


Problems in Haiti—page3 | 


The biggest land grab in 
our history—page 6 


The Communists lead Ker- 
alas government—page 7 
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By ART SHIELDS 

ANOTHER atomic profiteer is — the 
Cadillae Cabinet. The new Seeretary reas- 
ury will be Robert W. Anderson, an international 
mining magnate, with a quarter of a billion dollar 
ences He! replaces George :M. Humphrey, the 

West tycoon. 

- Anderson is deep in the Hell Bomb business. 
This is important to know, For the Secretary of 
the Treasury is a power in America, He is, the 


Number Two man at the President's table. He not © 


only collects the nation’s taxes and handles the 
73-billion-dollar budget. He also sits on the Na- 


tone! Security Council that passes on war and 


peac 
‘THE INCOMING Segretary is tied to the 
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» ~* ANDERSON 


Hell Bomb in three ways, through his company 
— Ventures, Ltd.: 

(1) Uranium Ore — the atom bomb fuel — 

mong his mining empire's prize possessions. 

(2) Anderson's com any refines the Hell Bomb 
fuel as well. It. was sell ing pure uranium to the 
Pentagon before the bomb fell on Hiroshima. 

uz Anderson's nickel is used in American 


eapitalist ‘world, It is close 
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atomic industries as well as in jet planes and mis- 
siles. And his biggest customer is the ‘U. S. De- 
fense elo none For his company is scheduled 
to sell 000,000 pounds of nickel to this gov- 
ernment under a series of contracts and options. 


AND RECORDS show that Anderson’ s com- 
pany i8 the second biggest nickel producer in the 


tied to John Foster 
Dulles'’s International Nickel Co. (the Nickel 
Trust) by financial strings. 

The incoming Secretary was President of 
Ventures, Lid., of Canada, -when appointed. ‘This 
company is a global giant. It controls a “mining 
empire estimated to be’ worth upwards of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars,” said Barron's financial 
weekly (April 25, 1955). Its mines, plants and oil 
fields are spread over North and South America, 
Africa, Australia and Greenland. 

And the value of its nickel, uranium, graph- 
ite (an atomic material), gold, silver, lead, zinc, 


cobalt, titanium, thorium, oil and other minerals 


is revised upwards year by year. 
* -_ . 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S appdinice 
got his start in Texas oil and cattle. And the story 
of his rise is a typical yarn of the start of the 
Texas Big Rich, ¢ 


Anderson’s first jump up the ladder came 


a “A —_ the legal staff of the fabulous 
apuciery estate, which is worth $300,- 
600,000" : ay. 


Old Waggoner was a semi-literate cow king 3 


in the dry lands on the Oklahoma border. He ha 
half a million acre$ i in six counties, but little: water 
for his 60,000 cattle. And he had hired a driller 
to find water when the driller struck oil. instead. 
- The old man was furious. “My cattle cant 
drink that damn stuff,” he exclaimed. -And For- 
tune Magazine said that Waggoner was ready to 
brain the driller before he cooled off. But the oil 
kept gushing. And Waggoner was worth $100,- 
000,000 before he died in his eighties in -1934. 
Anderson became manager of the estate in 
1941 at the age of 31. He started at $60,000 a 
year. But that was just a beginning. For Ander- 
son became a Texis banker as well. He also be- 
came Pyesident of the great Texas-Mid Continent 
Oi & Gas <7 ee dane billions of dollars 
behind him. : 


ANDERSON was now ma biggest oil and 
gas lobbyist in America. The companies behind 
him produced most of America’s oil and natural 
gas. And his job was to protect their special tax 


avors. 


Senators listened respectfully to Anderson 
when he appeared before their committees. He 
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the headline: 
LET’S BE PALS. 
singer tes gun BID 


used some of its biggest type for 
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Nation Gi ves K, hrush an Attentive Ear 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


IT WAS HARD to maintain a 
cold war stance when Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev moved right in with 
millions of Americans on TV 
screens and discussed American- 
Soviet relations, Judging from 
the display in most newspapers, 
as well as congressional and ed- 
- jtorial comment, the unprece- 
dented event had a calming ef- 
fect and may well be the begin- 
ning of a wider exchange be- 


| _ tween the two countries. 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn 


(D-Tex) said he was particularly | 


interested in - Khrushchev’'s 
statement that the Soviet gov- 


ernment is prepared to nego-. 


tiate a “small step” and not only 


a “comprehensive” disarmament - 


greement. 
How powerful has been the 


impact of world-wide revulsion ~ 


ameamasameead of the e 
radioactive fallout 


_» fects of 
‘, Rayburm :also, saith tif ‘we: have ‘spokesman :e 


Khrushchev TV interview. 


people left.” 


But Republican Minority lead- 


er Joseph W. Martin Jr., (Mass) 
said he refused to listen to the 


He 


thought “it is r to give the 


Communist such a great Ameri- 
can forum. They wouldn't do-it 


for us.” 
*. 


MANY NEWSPAPERS made 
much of the fact that Khrush- 
chevy was able to appear on 


American TV and challenged 


the Russians to allow. President 
Eisenhower on Soviet TV. The 
N. Y. Times and other papers 
even reported that the govern- 
ment was. broaching this matter 
to Moscow. But there was a de- 
cided letdown on Tuesday when 
White House s en denied 
this report fhrew cold. wa- 
ter on the whole idea of a re- 


= pee program for Moscow — 
Many newspapers commented - 


on the ry impression which 
The Washington Evening Sta 
n Even r 

said the short, stocky Soviet 


-toom Sunday,” 


ia rath.) - 


with \Khrush- 
chev's appearance. Some papers, 
like the Philadelphia Inquirer 
took the cold war le ad seriously, 
and blared a headline saying: 
“Khrushchev Wages Cold War 
in U.S. via TV Interview." But 
there was far more honesty- in 
the city: room of the Detroit 
Free Press which used the same 
UP story with the samé slanted 
lead, but ran the following 
head: 
‘WE'LL QUIT REICH IF 
YOU, DO,’ 
RED BOSS TELLS .U.S. 
PUBLIC 
The Daily News in New York 
as relaxed as 


.: oi Wat, ety rebeteibb very many’ ‘er ‘engaging teldvision ‘personal~ "mowed -into 


‘Buddy’ Speech Aired 


Pid 3 
And the headline in the N’Y. 


Daily Mirror said: 
KRUSH PLUGS FOR PEACE 
An. editorial in «the Atlanta 
Journal said: 

“Khrushchev may have con- 
tributed to the cause of peace. 


— 
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Liberties Foes Jarred — 
By High Court Decision — 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


NEW battle lines i fo . 
nation ast week on the heels of last Monday's Supreme Court decisions. Chief deyelop- 


ments included: An anti-Supreme Court offensive by Congressional and press supporters 
of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover —— ee ee 
This attack is designed to nullify 
the high court’s decision that the 
government must produce written 
reports of its informer-witnesses or. 
dismiss cases. | 

®A renewed effort to obtain 
freedom for Communist leader 
Robert Thompson, hero of, World 
War II, imprisoned for a seven- 
year term under the Smith Act and 


——- = - 


one of the original 11 Commu- 
nists sentenced under the Smith 
Act in 1949, began in New York 
‘Federal Court last Tuesday. A mo- 
tion was filed by his attorney to 
free Thompson on the ground that 
he was serving more time than was 
legally required. 
* 


29 THE ACTION for Thompson's 
» 3 gi release came as a dirett result of 
aa decision by the Supreme Court 


n the fight to regain civil liberties were forming throughout the 


WASHINGTON—It was a new kind of witness that 

gripped the attention of the Capitol the past week and the 

one before in hearings expected to continue on June 11 and 

12—a witness a bit less sprucely; —— eS RE 

dressed than lobbyists for labor or| cision in which everyone hag to 

civil rights and certainly less than! help. | | 

the specie. so ever-present in * 

Washington, the big business lob-| FOR the second time Bricker 

byist. wanted to know about Russia, but 
Teese. fiiobedl tn. delivery, fou Prof. Muller said ‘he would finish 


often diffident in manner, having, 8 Temarks on this country first. 
to be reminded to talk into the|5¢® Bricker had been: itching to 


microphone as they busied them- quiz him on Russia since the sub- 


on May 27 to review three-year 
contempt sentences against Gilbert 
Green and Henry Winston, Com- 


a contempt of court conviction. 
+ 


THE SEQUENCE of events 


was this: 


selves with chalk and blackboard, ject ‘was introduced in the morning 
thes¢ witnesses—outstanding scien- ae ae Dr. Bentley A ra 
tists-unused to pleading or ad- J = on was “a 
vocating, were peculiarly eloquent! "'Y"& OT suggeste 


On Monday the Supreme Court "Fas. 
by 7 to 1 ordered a new trial for :Faee>~ 
Clinton Jencks, labor leader con- | yas ~ 
victed of filing a false non-Commu- — 3s 
nist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- * ae 
ley law. — 

The chief point in the majority * & 
decision, written by Justice Wil- = 4 | 
Jiam Brennan, was that the gov- = = 4 
ernment had refused to grant the — 
defense in the Jencks case the WALTER 
right to examine the written re-; 
ports of anes stoolpigeons >,Walter (D-Pa.) introduced a bill! dayit accompanying her motion: 
Niatusow later recanted and ad-(te Tuesday frankly designed to} “The defendant _ (Thompson) 
? : : ‘nullify the effects of the Jencks) commenced serving, the thrée-year 


mitted he, had testified falsely “uit? 
about Jencks and others.) ’ | deviation. Walter is head of the | sentence imposed upon him in the 


FBI and Justice Department|House Un-American  ActiVities ; 
sensitivity to this is boil-like. FBICommittee. A virtual appeal for\e2, teen eed Service 
chief J. Edgar Hoover and his' whee of said sentence some time inf De- 

‘such Congressional action had|cember 1955, making allowance 
for satutory good time. 


high-powered publicity machine 
have led a crusade to protect their/come from the lone dissenter to 
“He is presently confined in the 


informers. To have their informers'the decision, Justice Tom Clark, a 
ua mente A nae reveal i |\former Attorney General and 
most instances glaring discrepan-! . 
cies between their testimony, tuai- known to. be close to Hoover. 
lored for each case, and their or- Similar moves were under way 
igimal written’ reports . ‘in the Senate, headed by Sen. 
Hence the congressional and James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), chair- 
press offensive. ‘man of the Senate Judiciary Com-/that sentence making allowance 
* ‘mittee. for statutory good time based upon 
IN THE HOUSE Rep. Francis The move to free Thompson, }a one-year sentence.” 


der the Smith Act. 

Like Thompson, Green“ and 
Winston became political refugees 
in 1954. They voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves in 1956 and 
were sentenced to three-year terms 
for contempt by Federal Judge 
Archie O. Dawson in addition to 
the five-year sentences given them 
by Judge Harold Medina in 1949. 


Mrs. Kaufman said in an affi- 


ta, Georgia under the term of im- 
prisonment imposed upon him in 
the contempt sentence. He 

now served approximately eight 


munist leaders now in prison un-) 


Act conviction on August 


nited States penitentiary at Atlan- 


months in excess of one year of 


: ; that Bricker ask Dr. Muller about 
when they did. Russian studies in genetics. 

And as the hearings on radioac-| ‘This was after Rep. Sterling Cole 
| tive fallout progressed before a (R-NY) possibly annoyed by Glass’ 
special subcommittee of the Joint! itinicms of AEC’s failure to give 
Committee .on Atomic Energy, | sdequate funds to biological and 
‘more and more of the witnesses) genetics research programs, asked 
\did plead—in their capacity as in-| Sires why the Japanese wane. “xi 
divi my paces Rep re = lent about Russia’s tests.” 

/people still unaware of t r ; =3.> 
‘secrets of radiation, a Be th — ag Pag Bo nay and 
which “strikes blindly” and which|‘"* it ~ 

said well, they 


| hadn't demonstrat- 
Poses many unanswered Problems ed against the Russian embassy. 


~ . \Sen. Clinton. Anderson (D-NM) 
MATCHING the witnesses in : 
| novelty were the audiences—serious' here broke hase. mp. ed — 
audiences who came early and | eine of ee % Ped Pee 
stayed late. They were not small,’ ie ‘ve off r 29 
either. On Tuesday, when the Sadia > rin ” 
‘Senate rackets committee boasted 5, ti ge ogam . . . 
a headline witness in the son of: : 
mertetinva te kate si. 
about same as that which fil | 

WHEN Prof. Muller had fin- 
the old Supreme Court room in the | ished Ms stateinoal: Dr. 


Capitol, where the fallout hearing Glass and Prof E t P lard 
was held that day. Yale University biologist, in their 
the subcommittee when N obel studies in what Pollard called 
prize-winning geneticist, Prof. Her- “living things,” and ing in ad- 
oy fc with orange, ¥ aon dition a geneticist on the United 
Ys het = - » Care"! Nations Scientific Committee on 
less of ‘hie slightly baggy suit, his the Effects of Atomic -Radiatio 
eyes twinkling and addressed the Sen. Bricker got to his callie 
assembled legislators much as he| The minute they heard the word 


* 


Adoption of Ervin Amendment 
Is Serious Blow to Rights Bill 


might a freshman class in biology. 

Although the TV camera lights 
blazed upon him and even brought 
a querulous muttering from one of 
the committee members as to how 
long those lights would last, Prof. 
insisted on reading his prepared re- 
‘marks before answering Sen. John 


| Russia,” TV men jumped up and 
‘went into action. Dr. Muller then 
said that thére was a period in 
‘the USSR when they were anti- 
geneticist and many geneticists 
‘were executed until they disap- 
| peared, while quacks and Lysenko- 


| groes: “You shall not_pass.” | wrote, “the government can 
OWLIS N. Is - Bact-| Voting for the Ervin amend- wait until harm has been d 
lend os natal or OO eet | net were: Sens. Eastland, Olin/—the right to vote denied+"y i 
wh ‘tule o6e the alti of the D. Johnson, (D-SC), Ervin, John) then proceed. with a criminal pros- 
fe nao ; .. L. MeClellan (D-Ark), Estes Ke-' ecution as a means of testing the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, this ' ; ng wgn .= 
week resembled a purring cat be-' auver (D-Teénn), Joseph C. O'Ma- validity of the registrar's action.”_ 
side the canary’s empty cage.’ East-' honey (D-Wyo) and John M. But-| The anti-civil rights bloc of Dix- 
land, with the assistance of five ler (R-Md). ‘iecrats chose as the language of 
Against the amendment: Sens. their amendment that used in the 


Democrats and a Maryland Re-' | 
publican, had delivered what he| Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah), Ev-| Norris-LaGuardia Act which pro- 


and others consider a mortal blow erett Dirksen (R-ill) and Alexander tects labor against anti-labor in- 
to the Administration’s civil rights, Wiley (R-Wis). | junctions. This maneuver. has eith- 
bill. Absent: Sens. Thomas C. Hen- et confused some liberals or it 
On’ a motion by Sen. Sam J.'nings (D-Mo), Matthew Neely (D-|has provided them with a handy 
Ervin (D-NC), the Eastland com-;WVa), Roman Hruska (R-Neb),/means of keeping up a front for 
mittee attached an amendment to, William Jenner (R-Ind) and Wil- civil rights while accommodating 
the civil rights bill which would liam Langer (R-ND). themselves to the positions of the 
| 


make jury trials mandatory in con-! There was. some surprise that) Dixiecrats. ‘ 
amend-} with the bloc, although O’Mahoney tion civil rights bill, burdened with 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


tempt of court cases ae of Kefauver and O'Mahoney voted! In the House, the Administra- 
the bill's provisions. This 


ment, in effect, would place en-|had indicated long ago his sympa-'a similar jury tral amendment, was |« 


forcement of the Negroes’ right to! thy for the jury trial amendment.|scheduled for floor debate last 
vote in the South in the hands of Sen. Butler has been rather out-/ week. There were indications that 
white juries whose .actions would! spoken in his opposition to ciyil| it will be disposed of before the 
be dictated by the urge to conform! rights legislation. end of next week and then be sent 
to local racist patterns. In a move that may prove to|to the Senate. The Senate can by 
How well such juries can be oth too little and too late, Attorney a two-thirds vote take the bill up 
pended upon to protect the rights}General. Herbert Brownell, Jr., directly then, without its having 
and property of Negroes can be’ charged in a letter to senators t tito go to committee. Observers, 
judged by the action of a jury on, the amendment would “ undermine however, are not at all optimistic 
Decora‘ion day in Montgomery, the authority of federal courts by over this step being taken. Such a 
Ala. ty seriously weakening their power|step, they say, would violate Sen- 
_The all-white jury had under con-' to enforce their lawful orders.” {ate tradition and show a lack of 
sideration evidence supporting the} * confidence in the Senate, commit- 
sete * are a 2 a AS DRAWN the bill aims to! tee system. 
gainst two white men— nd}prevent tampering with the right} The prediction is that the bill 
C. Britt, 27; and Sonny Kyle Liv-'to vote by registrars and others) passed by the House will be plac- 
ingston, 19. Both were acquitted! prior to election day by enjoining| ed valongside the present: bill in 
despite the evidence and pleas ‘such persons against violating the|the Senate Judi 
from. the prosecution ‘for a. con-| rights of voters. The federal court| where it faces the same fate. 
viction to avert the spread of yio-| issuing’ such. an in Both Houses of Congress have 
Jence. The jny ignored the: evi-| be. permitted the Dixiecrat minority 


P 


Committee | li 


|W. Bricker’s R-0) questions’a _j sts flourished; but that aene Ste- 
| Russia. And he crisply indicted hel 8 ee Se ene 
Atomic me o. f rygeernanes for its | Rather on ey ha Se ans 
“prolonged official reluctance, at’). inderstood, though he was un- 
least until some two years ago t0' 111. to confirm it, that the Rus- 
eve information jn popular form" |sians had sent a geneticist as thei 
— major types of radiation 4 teoate to a United Nations ra- 
. , diation ongree 


HE WAS one of a procession of ces & 
geneticists who had agreed that = tamer: in his — depart. 
any radiation, no matter how small; pies v3 eee ‘ae = 
12 2 Pa a ae to that there, a 5 aco ow Pn gr 
was no eshold low. whic . 
genetics damage was not caused |Sortened _ agen gg oe 
by radiation. Dr. James F. Crow |} nts and the fact even. tiny doses 
of the University of Wisconsin|.,,. 4 quaening Sart saying, 
had declared he considered even Rainn spi have ed out and 
one unnecessary death too much, ECP Saar said — was 
and that “no increase in radiation|~""~ * a sand. 

Others who testified about the 
damaging effects of. fallout inclad- 
ed Dr. A. H. Sturtevant, of Cali- 
con, chal Gor data doers 
a? ten ca of American 
rate they are going, injuries and a , 
deaths will result for hundreds of OT — Dr. Edward Lewis, 
thousands aod millions, over the" Tiis was in contrat to Mody 
because the tests lead the world|‘/"<? %- Austin M. Brues, director 
nearer to atomic war and “the” © ;."Soune Natidnal ‘Labora. 
aires: ‘ruination of h PasetiS power : biolo a mat 
Sen. Bou oo ex peageoaey (R-lnere was “a disp hess teenie 

sab jlic concern over radioactivity i 
~ irelation to other noxious thi 
__j¥et even Dr. Brues conceded 
ty produced without a thresh-. 
old.” | 

’ | * ae 
| IT WAS at the end of last 
Sessions that Dr. j. L. 
of a trio of 


* 


tests be halted both because, at the 


” 


week's 


ance 


decisions. based on 


advice of} to hold up for five months 
Sor uction: buy the ‘Adsdiiistation’s 


present : ‘aw, ‘ Brbiin . ell 


yt we VEO 4 Foray oe eis 


civil ‘rights Bill) * HOS WAeiow -6y 
tak iit samen oko od Obietewe OH) One. 


said 
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An Idea for Retired Workers Comes To Life 


By LESTER RODNEY ‘aia he observed, I asked, Many activities were just beginning seemed at variance with popular 
IN THE Sidney Hillman ~ et e sed his 7s, and oat to shape up. There will be music ap-| notions about elderly people. Was 
Health Cent 16 Street ae fe this. It was, of course, a u- preciation, classes, extension courses this typical?’ Would she say that 
ca enter on c = ‘man interest,” — under Cornell’s School of Industry|in general the atmosphere here 
near Fifth Ave., the elderly _ “Well,” he said, “Here's a human’ and Labor Relations, arts, carpen-| was one of animation rather than 
man was waiting for tha els: heer bone 8 —— of peri a + at cp ity collection! placidity? 
rato he six oor, which Se jretired MeMbDETS, they COME fO.. ENE) Showed Classes! ana tOmsongs pre-| “Yes, she- said, “I would sa 
r . . Yar ies - ™ a : aa ee og — meet ee me papi! sino go som Greenberg con-/ that.” Someone called her over he 
tical seaedbere of the Amalenaead-| i how lonely an elderly Widow can — var ye is was the way the a moment and she returned with a 
ed Clothing Workers Union, With Rg ae gr ae ms : ste —— | _ * smile. “They are all so proud of this 
the natural intimacy of older peo- , fetine y> hr ic Girtlihadin “ebteted | wie smal orchestra is a possibil-; place. 
ple happily past the artificial little | age ont ip 4 tats ie +i W ity soon,” she said. We are discoy-| * 
restraints of custom, he began to 7 ine Tete rm * we oe ing t0| ering so many little hidden talents) A MEMBER came over to chat 
chat. vie Pa - Pegg ype “y and be obbies. You see, she explain-'as 1 started to leave. clearly 
“Up like magic,” he said, nod- 6 a4 ea aii m “hme aioe There are thin s they a ways the only non-retired worker in the 
ding his head up and down pen- . oo ¢4 r ce a hte files ta wanted to do, or did when they| place except for Miss Greenberg. 
Sivel¥”<“free coffee, ‘books, music. | saa ad a “g ¥ em vr ae “a were children and never had @ He was a slight, neatly dressed 
among friends, everything free... (ye. . mae —they ai a me an + eal ee to follow up. Music, aspects man I would judge somewhere in 
I was one of the first in this union. =) oe ee nag" me te. re te eps * “ oTemacetOn.:« . his 710s. 
I worked jfrom four in the morn- ; ~ sees nia Tt * ee | interest in studying English “J live on Long Island,” he said, 
AT THE center, Miss Judith ® —. she said. Fully halt the “{ come here every day I can.” 


ing till ten.” J | __ ae 
. 2 . P . . 1 = “ = x . 
_Fasked if I wete hearing right. | | Greenberg, full-time director, show-| members | ave asked about it, “For ‘It must, I said, be a wearisome 
example,”* she related, “Some%ne | trip for him. | 


non $2: | LOUIS HOLLANDER ~ |ed me around and answered 
- « red ques- 1 Pp 708 hi ; “ 

- ms ate gy hligk yt oo g re het Interviewed on His ‘Brainchild’ | tions between little chats with the’ wae os on en 3s ~ I live in one of those projects, 
walked ten flights up to et there. retired workers, who numbered j daughter can underst nd his - weg soa a _ a sacs 
Had to get the fire started at four. | the Opportunity “not vw be lost about 50 this Thursday, 11 aM letters “ : ‘ A llapeepelltiary asm ty me 
I'ma presser. Excuse me, I WAS| souls. : playing chess and checkers, chat- ne ; ;for me to travel back and forth. 
cabins” ihe eomeedd gl te a6 Was this one of the major con-|ting, poring through books and’ There is no hesitance or false But it's worth it, it’s worth it. I 
an “f esckax Yenousd kon te: cepts, a big part of the thinking! records, singly and together, writ-| feelings about these things. | $ee so many here I haven't seen 
day they have light irons, you reas behind the center? ‘ing, drinking coffee from the kit: “These men,” Miss Greenberg | in years. To meet again here. . . . 
a little piece here, a little piece He nodded, then leaned forward|chenette. There were pictures on said, “are so histicated enough to He paused, far away for a moment, 
torn ; Paddeartine pr nlnction (its and said with deep feeling, “I saw the walls of Liricoln, F. D. R. and} know that their lacks, the t ings dnd said im a small voice, “Its 
age aren pare : these people before. They wére be-' union founder Hillman. they missed, are no reflection on, funny ....then continued earnest- 

The unién made a big change’ coming wrecks. Now look—they| Miss Greenberg explained that) them. Pa ily, they should have places like 
in his own working lifetime, 1 ob.| want education, art, new things.|the center was only three weeks| There was a liveliness, a con- this all over the country, every 
served: Do the younger members| Certainly this was in our thinking. old and largely unfinished, andi stant hum, about the place which union, everywhere... . . 

Mainly we consider it a question’ — . 


always’ realize how it was? | ce 
*Vitey don’t: know,” shrugged the! % responsibility. We have a re- 
setired oldtimer “Cod Ean © abet sponsibility to our retired members, | 
they don’t realize. How could they and to the community. | 
>| The area of elderly people, I 


realize how it was? They have the . 
Lenefits. . * | observed, is one the general com- 


He had a keen, alert face, munity does little about. | 
through the wrinkles and I observed; He shrugged. “Nothing—You saw 
that [= looked good. “Everyone,the place? How did you like it?) 
tells me I look good,” he said, “but| Like a rich man’s club, isn't it? And 
look here.” He pulled up one) no burden on them,” | 
trouser leg. “Operation here.” He| No membership fees, no dues? — 
tapped ‘his stomach wearily. “Op-| “Nothing,” he said decisively. 
eration in here. It’s all out of me.”| “And if one of them asks if he can 
The elevator came down and make a contribution, the answer is 
the door opened. As he went in he! no. Nothing.” 
said, “But the medical care here, * : | 
the best: And this new place for, THE ages of the members run 
the retired, this is wonderful, won-| from 65 to 80, he said, with some % 
derful. ...” P ‘older. Over pane: have already | é | 
registered and received gold cards) LOUIS HOLLANDER meets with members of the union’ inistrati ; : 
IN HIS office on West 15 St.,;of membership. “Wives or hus-| retired workers’ center, Left to right, Hollander, Joseph La Capria, ‘Candie’ Ditecsede Bear De 
Louis, Hollander, manager of the|bands of retired members are also’ mond, Harry, Schepps, Morris Lichtenthal, Harry Bash, Sam Singer, Julius Lipschitz and David Aar- 


union’s New York Joint Board, dis-| welcome,” he said. What kind of ' ag rchester 
cussed the center for the pect = do they have? “All kinds, in| _— = a for the future include : roof garden, and extension courses with Cornell University 


workers, his own idea. The center) Englis® xe on — be son t ‘Gi ‘ - Hee se wes fs 
is ah. elegantly fitted out entire} have Spanish books,” he explained, | Wh f ( { t N \ Ha Tl 
floor in the Hillman building with “The mage Ricans "9 om, union | a on ron $ qj ew egime in | 
hi-fi music, books, papers, maga- arent in long enough for retire-' ; 

zines, a color television set, re-|ment.” By HELEN M. CROCKER 

fe goannas nor yl ona arma ’ There was ‘i — ayer Be a A HIGHLY confusing political pictur e, dominated by the personal rivalries of vari- 
ready cost $25 000. Such is the ~e se ger ao a pe wn gp te ous leaders, has developed in Haiti since the overthrow of the dictator Paul Magloire in 
creasing nationsl interest in retired| union. It is good to have old timers| December. Magloire, who since 1950 had enriched himself at the expense of a people 
workers, he said, that he is getting) around to tell youngsters how thev , ready one of the most poverty- ooo maids cer Bid 
calls from all over the land asking! suffered, the fight es progress, the|Stricken in the world, has us 
about the pioneering center. hard work, this didn’t come trom | Pressed all political parties, trade 


ie st 


eed No A Sal eae al 


—_ 


- — —_—_——r 


‘mimum wages from the present 60;who make a handsome profit on 
cents a day to $2. - - |Hatiian-style wages. According to 
What, I asked, does it give the|heaven. . ... This is the ‘selfish’}wnions and other democratic or-| According to the N.Y. Times the U.S. Bureay of Foreign Com- 
retired workers. Does it create a|reason, not selfish for me person-| ganizations. His ousting came ag, Ort - aa Keence correspondents merte, Unekiied Eibor “is. avail: 

, i(May 27): ‘able in abundance at approximate- 


social life which didn’t exist forjally, for the union.” a result of a general strike protest- = | ” 
them? As for the members’ activities—'ing his attempt illegally to prolong) Because of his _ political ily 70 to 50 ce nts a day. 

“Of course,” replied the tall vet-|\“We don’t impose anything on his term as President. views, considered radical by | The Hattion-Aimerican Sugar 
eran unionist, “I myself drop in| them,” he said. “There'll be an or-| _ Since then Haiti's 4,000,000 pop many here, M. Fignole has |©0. has 23,000 acres: of sugar- 


there, whenever I have free time,|chestra soon, if they want it. What-|ulation has been rent by ms — s| sometimes — a a Com- a in oe eae a 
it, , ; ‘of 10 sidential candidates.) munist or at least a fellow tray- ®*U8@! mul, a rennery, &@ Gistilery, 
to watch it. I see what's going on./ever they want. If they want the)° presidentia andidates. | ies, Six ea ee ste a tet ae sap  e gpe:. Paaine. sea 9 


These old timers had lost contact|cha, cha, O.K., they'll have the|Two provisional’ Presidents were AUS ee Se 
with one another. At first, after|cha cha.” overthrown by strikes because they, that he was ever a card-carry- aes gre . er 


they retire, everything is the ‘glory’} What else could he tell me about! were accused of trying to rig the} ing member of the Communist ite, used in making aluminum. A 
of being ‘abled. een irl the it? What kind of actual “human election, set for June 16. An Ex.| Party, but he has made no sec- U.S.-owned poet (epee eee 
ecutive Counail which included ret of his support for some as- plies all the electricity to Port-au- 


loneliness. This place gives them interest” for a news r story has ; 2 
P vf on , several leading Candidates ruled) pects of socialism.” Prince and Cap Haitien, the two 


newee \uneasily for-a while, then was dis-| It is still too early to tell what leading cities, 

> |solved by Army Chief, Gen. Leon course the Fignole regime will fol-| Haiti, which shares the island 
- |Cantave. He in turn gave way in low—assuming it stays in office. —jof Santo Domingo with the Do- 
a few days to a general strike dur-| 7 minican Republic, is a country of 
ing which police tear-gassed a|' ONE OF the three “Black Re-|‘lented people, with a rich history 
women’s -demonstration against publics” in the world—alongsi de and a rich folk art. But today it~ 


military rule. iberia and Ghana—and the first|"#%, *2 illiteracy rate of 85 percent 
and an average annual wage of 


On top since May 26 has been/of the three to win independence, | hout $65 | 
a regime headed by Daniel Fig-| Haiti played an outstandin part!) it ty ae such $ 
nole, a former mathematics profes-|in the independence struggles of chaaied call rite 2 —— 
sor and newspaper publisher, Un-/the last century. a easy hil ” attened t ea 
der Magloire, Fignole had been} But in this century Haiti has °° Wo"e the people starv 
imprisoned for three months and become little better than: a colony have invariably been supported by 
is two liberal newspapers closed|of her powerful neighbor to the the State Department. 
lown, ~* north. The U.S, Marine occupation’ Remarked the Christian Science 

The son of a poor peasant, he! of 1915-34 served to un erline| Monitor (F eb. 9): 
iad been a farm laborer himself|this felationship. | “Haiti's “economic problems 
nd draws his strength from the| Haitis exports are 66 percent) are staggering. Many parts of 
umblest Haitians, the laborers and|coffee, and 63 percent of her total} the country are not reached by 
] arm workers who make up miost/exports go to the U.S. (Three- roads, electricity or water serv- 
lation. They look to|quarters of her imports come from} ices. Centuries of wasteful farm- 


f 
Picohs ause he is dark-skin-| here.) This makes the Haitian econ-| ing practices have leached out 


ed like themselves, in contrast to}omy entirely dependent on market the land. 
1e light-skinned Negroes who conditions in the U.S.—the typical! | “The country is for re- 
»ntrol most of the country’s busi-|problem of the one-corn, semi-co-| form of its politics economy. 
promised to, im-}lgnial economy. wor |. This. is, the, fundamental. chale . jas 
ing conditions and.said. tn sain sizeable... hunks. of that faces , any incoming a 
d try to raise - Haiti are by U.S. investors, > | 
od ntig in teed <eghGiel «. santo _J aa 
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Operation Bing Bo 


WE MAY HAVE a slump in the sale of house- 
hold appliances. But along with it comes a spurt 
of creative thinking unlike anything I remember. 

Overnight, manufacturers and distributors 
become geniuses of the drama. Ideas crackle. 
Imaginations soar. Nothing like it has been seen 
since the days of the Renaissance. 

My favorite is Walz Bros., a South Bend, 
Indiana, appliance dealer, unable to s¢ll the clothes 
washers which General Electric was trying to un- 
load. One rainy afternoon, therefore, an Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-4 broke through the gray, low- 
hanging clouds at St. Joseph County Airport and 
made a smooth routine landing. When the plane 
door swung open before 400 onlookers, there were 
50 new General Electric clothes washers. Where- 
upon Mr. Walz Bros. took possession of the ma- 
chines and offered them for sale right on the edge 
of the airpart. The theory was that someone with 
no intention of buying a washing machine might 
be tempted to do so if it descended out of the 
heavens like an angel with hot and cold water. 

Or take Frigidaire. All some people see is 
that the Frigidaire division of General Motors is 
laying off 2,200 workers at the end of this month, 
They fail to see that GM designers have created 
what GM calls the “sheer look” for their 1957 
ice-boxes. Even if it stopped. right there, the 
“sheer look” appliances would take their place 
beside the Parthenon of ancient Greece. But GM 
deesn't stop there. 

GM BECOMES a patron of fashion. It has 
arranged for Oleg Cassini to design a series of 
“sheer look” gowns to go with the “sheer look” 
automatic defroster. Tina Leser makes “sheer look” 
skirts to go with the “sheer look” ice-cube trays. 
Capezio designs “sheer look” shoes. with which 
to kick shut the “sheer look” refrigerator door, It 
fairly carries one back to the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

(I am disappointed with Norge. Norge will 
pay you $1 a foot for old clothes line or $1 a 
clothes pin. When I heard of this, I bought up 


Alan Max 


several hundred yards of line and a barrel of -pins. 
But it turned out they pay a limit of only $30 — 
toward an automatic dryer.) 

ONE OF THE MOST fascinating develop- 
ments is Westinghouse’s “Operation Bing Bong” 
in which more than $2 million in prizes are being 
awarded to dealer salesmen. I myself have not 
been able to figure out this one, but I give it to 
you as described by the Wall Street Journal: 

“Awards will range in value from $5 to 
$5,000. For instance, retail salesmen who can give 
the factory-approved sales story on a Westing- 
house appliance will win $10 to $75, depending 
upon be asking for it. If a distributor poses 
the questions, the correct answers are worth $10; 
if it’s a factory official, the answers are worth $75. 
Salesmen who do an outstanding selling job dur- 
ing the campaign will earn the right to tell ‘how 
the four-point Bing Bong story helped me make 
my toughest sales.’ Writers of the best letters will 
be awarded cabin cruisers, sports cars, airplanes, 
mink coats, coniplete home workshops inl other 
luxurious prizes.” 

“If a distributor poses the question” . . . What 
distributor? Where? What question? How does 
“four-point Bing Bong” differ trem three-point 
Bing Bong? From two-point? The fact that | can- 
not make head or tail of this, does not in the least 
lessen my admiration for the genius which breaks 
through in true Bing Bong style at every turn. 

One part of Operation Bing Bong, however, 
is perfectly clear to me. This is the giving away 
of millions of dollars of prizes — cabin cruisers, 
sports cars, airplanes, mink coats, This can do 
wonders. It may not get rid of unsold appliances, 
but it is certain to reduce the stocks of cabin 
cruisers, sports cars, airplanes and mink coats. 

Now, why don't we solve the whole business 
by offering prizes to the cabin-cruiser salesmen, 
sports-car salesmen and mink-coat salesmen? The 
prizes, of course, would consist of unsold refrig- 
erators, washing machines and dryers. 
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‘Dry-Rot’ $ 


peech Sets . 


Off Union Discussion 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


EARLIER THIS SPRING, Rus- 
sell Bull, the lowa-Nebraska-Colo- 
rado director of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers delivered a 
speech warning of signs of “dry-rot 
and decay” in his union and labor 
generally: today members of the 
UPWA, are discussing the speech 
in the pages of the Packinghouse 
Worker. 


This is the first union, to this 
writers knowledge, that has ‘m- 
vited its members and leaders to’ 
help find the answer 
“apathy” and lack of attendance at, 
unign meetings, the almost” univer- 
sal complain in trade union ranks 
tocay. 

President George Meany, dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the AFL- 
CIO executive council, frankly ad- 
mitted at a conference that 
lack of membership meeting at-' 
tendance “is a real problem,‘ bu 
| a bank »t know the answer.” 


for. the|eternal vigilance by its members.” 


Fafa 
w 
ed nostagically the days accustomed, he finds 


to remain aloof and above the 
membership he supposedly repre- 
sents.” 

Bull said that indifference 
among the members is particularly 
dangerous at this time when evi- 
dence of corruption is raked up 
by the Senate McClellan Commit- 


when “you went to union meetings 
almost as regularly as you went to 


tee and enemies of labor are try- 
ling to use the disclosures for pas- 
sage of more anti-labor laws. He 


church.” Now the only big at- 
tendance may come during a strike 
period, he said. 

* 


THE SPEECH by Russell Bull 
that provoked the discussion .was 
delivered before a regional con- 


} 


‘called on labor'to do its own house 
cleaning. 
o 

BULL SAID there is another 


dangerous category of labor lead- 


ers who are not actually corrupt. 


“And that is in the entrenched 


vention in Cedar Rapids before|!abor leader who evidently feels 


delegates representing 25,000|4 terriffic. compulsion to act. big 


members of his union. He said the 
only guarantee in a union against 
gangsterism and corruption is “the 


“The first unmistaken signs of, 
dry-rot and decay in a union is a 
self - satisfied _and -disinterested 
membership,” .said Bull in the. 
speech published in the Packing- 
house, Worker. “A fat .and com- 
placent bureaucracy at the top 


becomes the next inevitable devel- 


and to look big and to live big in 
order to prove it. ee 

“Too many labor leaders today 
equate success with big olfices, 
with gleaming desks and numer- 
ous secretaries—by plush living and 
expensive travels. Many of th 
leaders have grown apart from the 
membership and for all general 
purposes have lost real touch with 
the current needs of their mem-| 


opment and in order to 


, ow 
. 


it necessary’ 


Contiaued on Page 13) 


A WORLD GROANING under the weight of arma- 
ments is ready to “thank God for small favors” toward 
shedding the intolerable burden. Hence the eyes of most 
nations are focussed on London where the UN Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee is in session and mankind anxiously 
awaits the formal presentation of America’s proposals. 

W “concedes”, the NY Times declared, that 
the Soviet leaders are ready to work out a “first step” 
disarmament agreement with the Western powers. Ntkita 
Khrushchey's TV interview last Sunday made that abund- 
antly clear. 

Harold Stassen, who flew to London last week with 
the American plan, has delayed presenting it until it is 
seen and okayed by NATO nations. The delay has been 
protested by Valerian Zorin, head of the Soviet delegation, 
who declared he learned of Stassen’s consultations only 
through the newspapers. And he reiterated the importance 
he attaches to the Soviet proposals of April 30 which in- 
clude limitations on conventional as well as nuclear weap- 
ons, under a system of inspection and control. 


In the interim Zorin urged that India be allowed to | 


attend the five-power conference. And Moscow Radio 
reports that Zorin has told delegates the Soviets are ready 
to conclude an immediate agreement on suspension of 
A- and H-bomb tests. Most of us, ready to welcome any 
advance on this life-and-death question, will be thankful 
for “first steps”, and more enthuistically so about bigger 
steps. But let there be “steps | 


A SOCIALIST FIRST 


THE AMERICAN FORUM-—for Socialist Education 
is evidently not going to be intimidated out of existence. 

Formation of the Forum was announced May 13 by 
its chairman, Rev. A..J. Muste, leading pacifist. Its purpose 
was stated as promotion, of “study aad serious untrammel- 
ed political discussions among all elements that think of 
themselves as related to historic socialist and labor tradi- 
tions, values and objectives . . .” 

Immediately the brickbats started flying. The pres- 
ence of two Communists, Doxey Wilkerson and Dr. Albert 
E. Blumberg, among the Forum's 40 - member national 
committee, served as a pretext to assault STUDY and DIS- 
CUSSION among socialist-minded individuals. The New 
York Times esas 3 scolded the Forum as rendering “a dis- 
service to the cause of socialism” by. including Commu- 
nists. The New York Daily News bellowed for the racist 
Sen. Eastland’s probers to “look into this mob.” 

Eastland obliged by subpenaing Dr. Blumberg and sev- 
eral others (including some not connected with the Forum). 

The Mississippi Dixiecrat also had the gall to write 
Muste and Sieet answers to a series of questions. Muste 
rebuffed the Eastland inquisition, charging it represented 
“a resort to methods characteristic of totalitarian regimes, 
unconstitutional and profoundly un-American.” 

It is good to learn that the American. Forum’s first 
public meeting ,to be held in the Community Church, New 
York, next Wednesday evening, is to protest the Eastland 
inquisition and to explain the Forum’s purposes. 


THEY’LL LIVE 


THE SUPREME COURT decision that du Pont, by 
acquiring effective control of General Motors 40 years ago, 
has violated the anti-trust laws creates a problem for the 
monopolists, but not as big a problem as some of the head- 
lines would have us believe. 


Neither the vast size of these corporations, their super- 
profits nor their dictation of prices is involved in the 
Supreme Court decision. The Court's ruling was based 
solely on the ‘fact that du Pont’s stock ownership gave it 
a proférential position in selling to GM. 

Before you shed any tears over du Pont’s plight, you'll 
be cheered to learn that the New York Times = come up 
with a painless remedy. Pointing out that the trial court, 
to which the case has been returned, is given broad dis- 
cretion to provide the “equitable relief necessary,” the 
Times says “this can be achieved through some instrument 
such as a voting trust, under which the du Pont interest 
in General Motors would either be not voted or voted by 
non-du Pont representatives. 

- The problem of monopolistic abuses remains. Cur- 
rently the labor movement is pressing for a Congressional 


investigation of price-fixing practices by corporations like - 


GM and du Pont. And there is need for a people's anti- 
monopoly movement, led by labor, to combat monopolistic 
tyranny in many fields. 


i 
‘.-# 


~"’“Thé’ long-range problem, of, big business 1ijondpoly 
awaits solution apnigh publ ownership i socialist 
govérnment, **” fete ieee Riad ere 
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Report From 4 Cities 


chicago 


reasons. He described the effects 
that fallout has on body struc- 
American Friends Service Com-|ture. Among these he included 
mittee for banning H-bomb tests the effect that is in the making on 
is having a good response here,|+:< genes of mankind, the increase 
according to Lawrence Scott, di-|of leukemia and that of bone can- 
rector of Peace Education of the ©®r- 
Committee. While urging that the tests 
Scott also told a regional con-|come to an end because of the 
‘erence of the Quakers’ Peace Sec- | physical dangers to the human race, 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—A petition of the 


mae” tion here that a separate petition | he placed great emphasis on the 
yr 6calling upon President rr samgpiaie aap g of the tests as a first step 
| 


Scientists 


Bpeciai te The Worker 


WASHINCTON.—A senatorial 
proposal for a Big Four conter- 
ence to end tests of big thermo- 
nuclear bombs came as the na- 
tion's leading scientists publicly 
pleaded for international agree- 
ment to stop all such testing. 

Both developments ‘occurred 
while the nation’s eves are on the 
congressional inquiry concern- 
ing the perils of nuclear fallout— 
and while our nation continued 
H-tests in the Nevada desert 
and the British in the Pacific, at 
Christmas Island. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield, Mon- 
tana Democrat, a leading figure 
in congressional foreign affairs 
proposed meeting of heads of 
Britain, Franee, the USSR and 
the USA. Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota, endorsed 
Mansfield’s proposals over a na- 
tion-wide television hookup — 
“Youth Wants to Know.” The 
N. Y. Times reported that “scat- 
tered reaction” among Mans- 
field's calleagues “was not unen- 
thusiastic.” 


THE IDEA of the big-power 
conference emerged in the midst 
of a growing alarm reaching 
unprecedented public proportion 
here and abroad, 

' { Characteristic expressions in- 
cluded that of Krishna Menon, 
who urged the world powers 
“to stop this nefarious business’; 
Mrs. Robert I. C. Prout, presi- 
dent of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs with 850,000 
members, who said “perhaps 


1 2 Senators 
Say, Lets Not Wait Longer 


weve had enough for a _hile’; 
and Rabbi Dr. Edward E. Klein, 
prominent New York cleric, who 
declared ‘the leaders of the na- 
tions “must and will come to an 
agreement to end atomic testing 
if public opinion throughout the 
world will force the issue.” 

Typical 6 many newspaper 
comments nationally was: the 
editorial in ¢he influential Wash- 
ington Star, which stated, “And 
unless all nations govern their 
actions accordingly, unless they 
find a way to disarm themselves 
and live in peace together, there 
will be little or no hope for the 
survival of humanity.” 

* 

THE IMPACT made by the 
statement of the 2,000 scientists 
registered in virtually every 
newspaper, radio and TV sta- 
tion in. the country. Prepared 
by Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel- 
prize winning chemist, it warned 
the world that each nuclear 
bomb test spreads an added 
burden of radioactive elements 


_ over the earth and is damaging 


the health of pepole everywhere. 
The signers included such 


men as Dr. H. J. Mullerof Indiana 


University, a world figure‘among 
geneticists and Nobel _ prize- 
winner who has frequently de- 
scribed the danger of fall-out to 
humanity and its- progeny. Near- 
ly all the members of the scien- 
tific departments of Washington 
University in St. Louis—102 
members—signed the plea. 
Pauling said it required only 
ten days to get the 2,000 names 


READ THESE two accounts of courtroom 
reaction if you want an inkling mto the anti- 


American outbreak in Taiwan. 


The first is from the ‘New York Times of 
It tells of the reaction Of the white 
Montgomery, Alabama courtroom crowd when 
two white men were acquitted of the oe 
of a Negro church. The defense had appeale 

for a verdiet that would give encoyragement to 
“every white man, every white woman and ev- 
ery white child who is loeking to you to pre- 
serve our sacred traditions.” Reported the Asso- 


May 31. 


ciated Press: 


“The verdict of the 12 white jurovs came 
after one hour and 35 minutes of deliberation 
and brought an outburst of applause from the 
packed’ ceurtroom, . . . the moment court was 
adjourned, the spectators broke into loud ap- 


- Now wa switch to the Times of June 2, “an ‘ 


’ 


% 


Chinese man. 
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Courtroom Applause in Taiwan and Montgomery 


article from Tapei, Taiwan by Greg MacCregor | 
on the freeing by an American court martial of 
- an American soldier who had shot and killed a 


and he was certain “if more time 
were taken we would have had 
10,000 names.” Entire science 
departments of some universities 
signed, he said. 

Their statement warned that 
each bomb test “causes damage 
to the pool of human germ 
crease in the number of seriously 
“Ui Uv 0} pea, 0} Se Yous wisryd 
detective children that will be 
born in future generations.” 

“We deem it imperative” the 
2,000 scientists concluded; “that 
immediate action be taken to 
effect an international agree- 
ment to stop the testing of all 
nuclear weapons.” 


¥ 
THESE DEVELOPMENTS 
occurred as the mushroom clouds 


hung ominously over the West | 


Coast and the atomic authorities 
continued to pooh-pooh the fall- 
out dangers. The air masses 
hovered unexpectedly over such 
places as the remote mountain 
town of Quincy, Calif.; where 
geiger counters recorded 10,000 
clicks per minute instead of the 
normal forty. 


They were seen over Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco after 
test officials had predicted the 
radioactive clouds would move 
across northern Idaho and into 
portions of Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. The AEC said abrupt- 
ly that part of the cloud “did not 
go as predicted.” 

In New York, the N. Y. Post's 
editorial comment was crisp. Un- 
der the headline “Man at Type- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


“The courtroom,” he wrote, “held about 200 
persons and about three-quarters of the specta- 
tors were Americans, When the verdict was read 
some 150 Americans rose to their feet and cheer- 
ed, clapped their hands and 
another. Fhe widow wept silently. 

There isn’t much difference. In Montgomery 
there was “white justice” for the users of vio 
against southern Negroes, an old story. The cheers 
were for white supremacy. . 

. In Taiwan there was the same racist con- 
cept behind the cheers—aheers for a white su- 
premacist verdict, maintaining the “superior 
people over the “inferior.” 

_._ That is clearly 

Wan saw it,’ 


congratulated one 


the way; the people of Tai- 


> 
. ‘7 ‘ ete “ 
a : fi; re rea! ». PI 
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er to end the tests is. meeting with! in the much needed-process of dis- 
a heartning response among prom-| armament. For both of these. sets 
inent people among whom it is'of reasons he urged his listeners 
being circulated. , __|to redouble their eftorts to achieve 
The Quaker petition being cir- the end of all nuclear testing. 

culated here was’originally issued | Following the conference Scott 
by the New England regional of- | told The Worker it was “good to 
fice of the Friends, at Cambridge, see” Soviet leader Nikita Khrush- 
at Section Conk chev on TV. “It proves to a lot of 
‘ » P rare ge Ao erence people that the Russians are not 
aa sare ay, eS pai ti Na. | devils with horns,” he said. 

. ‘ SClel < ‘ iNa- ; 3 

pete yesh | He indicated great doubt as to 


tional Laboratories and chairman : 
of University of Chicago Federa- whether a top level meeting such 


tion ot Atomic Scientists, de-'| as the Ceneva summit meeting 
scribe the gruesome effects that | would be fruitful at this time. He 
are in store for the world with the | thought that it would have value 
continaution of a A-and H-bomb “if the State Department wow!d 
test. ‘follaw through. The will of tae 

Davidow told the conference) State Department is necessary if 
that it is of the geratest urgency the conference is to bring results. 
to halt the nuclear tests for many | That will is missing,” he said. 


minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — A group of measure in your power to bri_g 
students, teachers and professors >hout the immediate and perma- 
from the University of Minnesota;}nent end of thermo-nuclear test- 
has started a one-week campaign | ing. . 
ito collect signatures in Minneapo-| “The tests in Nevada endanger 
‘lis and St. Paul to a petition for our health, that of our children, 
‘the end of nuclear testing. and that of people all over the 

The petition is addressed to,"'nited States; ultimately these 
President Eisenhower, and to Sen- and any such tests endanger the 
ators Hubert Humphrey arid Ed- lives of mankind everywhere. 
ward ‘Thye. It redds: “In the interests therefore of 

“Gentlemen: In the. light of re-| humanity — interests which trans- 
cent disclosures made by a Uni-'cend those of state and nation — 
iversity of Minnesota scientist that; we petition that you end. thermo- 
‘the Midwest is the globe's top|nuclear racial suicide.” 
radio-active fallout area, we urge} Signérs were also encouraged to 
‘you, in the interests of our per-'send letters and post-cards to the 
‘sonal safety and that of the gen- | President and to their Congress- 
erations to come; to take every'men and to the governor. 


detroit 


By FRAN THOMPSON “At long last the world seems 

DETROIT—The Detroit branch'to be seriously confronting the fact 
of the Women’s _ International that a war-like spirit armed with 
League for Peace and Freedom H-Bombs not only can but must 
‘sponsored a meeting that laid|in time utterly destroy us and we 
plans. to collect 20,000 signatures may not even have. to wait for a 
to the President to ban the H- more on less remote outbreak of 
Bomb tests. More than 10 other hostilities, if we continue through 
organizations attended the meet-'nuclear_ tests to spread deadly ra- 
ing. They included the American dioactivity in the air -we breathe, 
Civil Liberties Union, the World the water we drink and the food 
Federalists, the Better Schools As-}we eat. 
sociation and American for Dem-' “It has already become a mock- 
ocratic Action. ery to talk of a security demand- 

The petition being circulated is ing unknown risks to ourselves and 
in the for m of an open letter tolour children and resting ultimate- 
President Eisenhower, signed by ly on the threat to blow everybody - 
nine prominent civic leaders. ‘up together.” 

Co-chairmen of the petition ——— 
| “tt | ma Ae 
campaign are Dr. Henry Hitt) ANN ARBOR-—The University 
Crane, pastor of Central Method-' Ce OS IE ee Te 
ist Church,-and Mts. Elsie L.Pi- %* “YCitsan Cisclosed Ses nr 

a consulting group of scientisis 


con, a leader of the WIL. ! 

_—— ‘ to advise hte International Coop- 
DETROIT—The following is part eration Administration on ways to 

lof an editorial in the Detroit News,'promote the peaceful use of the 

May 28: ‘atom. 


philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA — “No one to-| ing new sections of people who are 
day can accept any other solution becoming alerted to its unpredict- 
‘able consequences. 


to this life-and-death problem than. \ : , 
the final abolition of atomic and! : 
| nuclear weapons of all kinds, sizes Publisher Esther Klein, of the 
and descriptions,” declares the, weekly Jewish EXPONENT, who 
Philadelphia Independent, a Negro| was present at the bomb tests in 
weekly, | Nevada, notes in an article written 
“These tests, if they go on, will! just before the first blast that “wea- 
for generations undermine ~ the/ther conditions must be favorable. 
health and threaten the lives of Otherwise, the nuelear bomb 


jmen and women, and above all, of 95 sadio-active fallout on Las Ve- 


i : ; the : , . | , 
cP nninion against such weapons is, 288 (48,000 population) and other 


) 


(daily, gaining’ ground and mobiliz-'1 earby towns... | 
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Biggest Land Grab of All Gave 
Railroads Uranium - Rich Land - 


By ANT SHIELDS jhe Ammen, poor Aad wp rere a oe eral 
. ‘ ee 7 , 
A SPECIAL kind of atom director, might well ponder the|to 26 million dollars last year. 
bomb fallout is coming. Its 8) 0.49 of a worried Wall Street/And other minerals, timber and 
fallout of millions of govern-/ writer long ago. The writer, Henry) real estate deals jack the income up 
ment dollars on J. P. Morgan Clews, was discussing the railroad| higher. 
bankers and other railroad | bribery scandals an their effect} Another 18 million went) 
kings. For the geiger counters are|™ the people. And he said: to the Texas & Pacific R. R. This 
ewitching on Western railroad “If anything might be sup- of boodlers be x headed 
re ) sed to justfy the doctrines of | Pennsylvania Railroad officials a 
lands. And gue — will swell a 
the railroads’ profit bins. ... 


The Fruit of Corruption 


ialism and Communism, it |included young Andrew Carnegie,} 
This is happening at the very would be the sudden creation of |the future stee King. 
time that the railroads are getting 


higher fares from the Cadillac 


such fortunes as those which 
within a few years have come 
into the hands of our railway 


Sante Fe Railroad, which is find- 


MANY acres also went to the 


Cabinet's - Interstate Commerce 

Thus Morgan’s Northern Pacitic 
Railroad is finding lots of uranium 
on Dakota lands it got from cor- 
rupt Congressmen 90 years ago. 

The railroads are also netting 
tens of millions every year from 
oil, gas, coal and timber on their 
vast estates. And they are getting 
tens of millions more from lan 
sales and land leases. 

* 


THIS land has nothing to do 7 
with the business of railroading. It}$436,000, That's the figure given 
was gotten by graft. And its siory is by a Congressional committee. And 
a story -of capitalist robbery andjit gave the promoters a valuable 
fraud that every American should/tailroad charter in the 1860s. It also 


magnates,” ° 

And it’s not a bad guess, I think, 
that these lands may be about the 
first to be nationalized when. the 
people take power from the mo- 
nopolists again. . 


ing uranium on these give-away 
properties today. And mitlions were 


handed to other railroads in the 
North, East, South and West. 

In fact more than 136 million 
acres of U. S. Government land 
were recklessly bestowed on bood- 
ling railroad promoters Millions 
more acres: were awarded by the 
corrupt State and County and mu- 
nicipal officals. 

ew York and Pennsylvania were 
probably tainted by this railroad 
corruption most of all. In New 
York old Commodore Vanderbilt 
ave them a loan of 27 million dol-| bought legislators and city alder-|400 thousand acres of rich coal 
ae and t3 million acres of land.| men wholesale. New York Ceatral’s| land. And one of its directors and 

That railroad is the Union Pa-| fabulous real estate wealth along) beneficiaries todays Richard King 
cific, which spans ‘the Western|its Park Avenue right of way is one|Mellon, the chief of Pittsburgh's 
road promoters visited Washing-|Plains. The Harrimans have con-| of the fruits of this corruption. And| billionaires Mellon clan. 
ton with suitcases full of green ard| trolled’ it since the 1890s, when|this fruit is gathered by a motley; The Wall Street Journal is very 
yeHow bills. When the bags were| Edward H. Harriman, the Robber|crowd of Wall Street bankers, and| enthusiastic about the money com- 
mepty the crooks“had what they|Baron, moved in. It’s headed at)members of the Cleveland financial] ing in from the railroads’ old lands. 
wanted. They had railroad chart-|present by Roland Harriman, the| group, and Tem oil men. Many railroads,” says WSJ, “are 


ers and railroad subsidies and mil-| Republican brother of Governor W. dlisoovering thst lands they have 
lions of acres too. Averell Harriman. ONE of the Central's directors,| been sitting on for a century are 


The Northern Pacific promoters And “UP’s” bribe-gotten lands! incidentally, is Sid Richardson, the becoming highly valuable. And the’ 


were about the crokedest of all. aK Ps eee 


Sar; Li; 3 Maliandler, becomes 
ost poetic, as he describes the 
in value of some Chicago rail- 


700-million-dollar Dallas oil man, 
who is a famous member of Texas 
“Koon Kreek Klub”—note the sinis- 
ter three “K’'s"—today. 
In Pennsylvania the “Pennsy” 
d owned the State Legisla- 
ture for many years. It owned 
Philadelphia city officials as well. 
And its fabulou “Penn Center” 
realty development on 28 acres of 
downtown Philadelphia land, is just 


a ee eee oe 
Pennsy’s harvest also included 


road 


THE Harriman family is the 
beneficiary of another big bribery| 
iden, although the Harrimans did 
not do the original bribing. 


This deal took a slush fund of ‘THE same might be said of the 


billions of tons of lignite coal on 
the Northern Pacific RR’s lands. 
For the geiger counters show that 
this lignite is rich in uranium. 
And it’s time for all believers in 
Socialism to think about these 
stolen lands. And this railroad 


uranium could make a good begin- 
ning when the toiling people—who 
oats tom all wealth—come into their 
own. For the people would use this 
wonderful source of power to make 
the good things of life—not weapons 
of death. 


-_— 


know. 

Much of this land was stolen 
in the 1860s and 1870s. Those 
were lush boodle years when rail- 


— — 


— —— — 
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And they got the biggest land grant 
in American history. It came to 47 
million acres altogether. That's 
nearly as ‘much’ as England and 
Scotland combined. . 

This huge give-away bill was 
voted. by bribed Congressmen, 
while “NP” lobbyists looked down 
from the galleries above. They were 
“looking down .. . like beasts of 
prey, said a New York World re- 
porter, quoted by Matthew Jos- 
ephson in “Robber Barons.” 

This land was given away in 
alternate blocks that stretched out 
from the railroad right of way for 
20 to 40 miles on each side. And 
the give-away was later made 
richer still. For the railrozd was al- 
lowed to swap worthless land for 
timber and mineral properties 
_ further away. 


NOT all the bribing was done 
with cash money, however. Stich 
boodlers as Collis P. Huntington, 
the chief Pacific Coast Railroad 
tycoon, had a different way. 

“Wherever possible,” said Hunt- 
ington, “I always pay in checks, 
for the men who take. them are 
ever afterwards my slaves.” 

Huntington and his fellow 
swindlers got 30 million acres of 
Western land in this way. They got 
‘many million dollars in subsidies 
for the construction of their Cen- 
tral Pacific and 
RR’s too. 

The Southern Pacific's share was 
18 million acres, or about 30 thou- 
sand square miles. That’s two-thirds 
as much as the whole state of 
Pennsylvania. And the “SP” is net- 
ting tens of millions of dollars a 
year from the oil, gas and timber 
on these give-away tracts. 

Some of America’s richest men 
are cashing in today on this bib- 
ery-gotten land. Among the bene- 
 ficiaries of the Huntington, crimes 
are such monéy kings as: 

W. W. CROCKER, San Fran- 
cisco. bankre, whose grandfather, 
Charles Crocker, was-Huntington’s 
partner; 

S. D. BECHTEL, a director of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; 

EVER E DE GOLYER, Tex- 
as-oil tycoon and banker, and, 
‘CLEVELAND DODGE, Wall 
Street banker, ~ copper magnate. 


- THESE men, of course, have ne 
moral -ri | 
. land. This land,’ of ‘right, belongs 
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May Day Is Made For 


Poetry and Politics 
MINNEAPOLIS 


' 


Dear Editor: 

I hope it is not too late to’ re- 
port that for the first time a poet 
played a major role at a May 
Day celebration here. His name 
is Walter Lowenfels. The en- 
closed clipping tells the story as 
reported by the Minnesota Daily 
News. The celebration, at the 
University of Minnesota, was 
sponsored by the Socialist Club. 
The article said, in part: 

“The future of America is too 
precious to leave in the hands 
| of politicians, whatever their po- 


Southern Pac‘fic! * ° 


litical ‘beliefs, who disassociate 
politiés from poetry,” Commu- 
nist and poet Walter Lowenfels 
said at the recent University 
May Day celebration. 
In a speech to point out re- 
lationship between the movement 
of the working class and Ameri- 
can poetry, Lowenfels said that 
May Day should be celebrated 
“with things like dancing and 
poetry.” 
Lowenfels, the first poet to 
. speak for a May Day celebration 
on this campus, illustrated his 


to this briberv-gotten 


speech with passages from Whit-. 


sheild sui, jad 
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Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


others down to the present day. 
A STUDENT 
* 


No Blueprint 
Of Capitalism 
Dear Editor: 

The article by Nemmy Sparks’ 
“How Capitalism Works” must 
be some sort of introduction to 
the heading It is the same sort 
of phrase flinging wordy wish- 
eal that you have been promis- 
ing to eliminate, . .. It doesn't 
tell how capitalism works 80 
that a person of average intel- 
ligence can understand it. 

L. DINNERSTEIN, 
. 
Of Somersaults, 
Bach and Things 
Dear Editor: 

That the Communist Party has 
taken a few somersaults lately I 
was aware Of though not too 
happy about. But time will tell. 
Smarter men than myself have 
made big mistakes 
past tragic, eventful years. 

However, this is not m 
complaint. I was irked my 
very favorite columnist, Ben 
Levine, lauding J. S. Bach. ... 
That this composer was out- 
standing in his day, no oné dis- 
putes. But who did he serve? 
Not the’ people, but the church, 
the saints. Hence of what in- 
terest is it to me who is sur- 
rounded by wolf packs threaten- 
ing my life day in and day out? 

J. S. Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, great as it is as a musical 
masterpiece, tends to lull us into 
submission to the forces fightin 
to retain the old “world with a 
its. tragedy, rather than to 
arouse the masses of enslaved in 
struggle for a new social sys- 
tem. «+ 

As an afterthought, may I add 
that modern medical science 


chief 


often advises to normalize cir- 


culation, a few somersaults now 


and then. Who knows but this 
vip ce “mntg t not have ‘1 PY, 


PMs) DOH shotwaeig # 


uring the - 


effect on the Worker also?—J.J. 
> | 


Subsnits Plan for 


Better Articles. 
BROOKLYN 
Dear Editor: 

For 25 years, in my experi- 
ence, demands have been made 
that we learn to express our 
theory in everyday basic lan- 
guage, if we are to help people 
to a deeper understanding of 
how our society operates; why 
it is unsatisfactory. and tem- 
porary; and what kind of social 
organization will supplant it. 

I would suggest a committee 
of one teacher, three trade 
unionists, and one social worker 
to be established to review any 
theoretical articles before pub- 
lication. 

I submit that similar brief 
articles also appear in the Daily 
Worker, and that this educa- 
tional effort be treated with the 
utmost seriousness, responsibility, 
and skill. 

SAM. 


* 


Sportswriter 
In Auto Trap 


Dear Editor: 

Lester Rodney on sports is 
excellent,. although one might 
wish he could acquire some_ of 
the crispness, levity and sophis- 
tocation.of, say Red Smith. But 
Rodnéy on auto accidents is 
way off base. He falls for the 
classic trap, and fails completely 
to point up the real problem, 
and its cure. However, in this 
he : & gee Paul Kearney 
in ruary arpers played 
the same hand, as does the Na- 
tional Safety Council and all the 
so-called automotive experts I 
have ever encounter who 


NEW YORK 


write for commercial publica- 


tions. 
' PETE HARMON 
(Ed. Note: Mr. Harmon’s 
views on the causes of increas- 
ing auto accidents appear on 
Page 11 of iis, Mewe,) | 
Disagrees. With Us On . 
‘People’s Capitalism. 
m NEW YORK 
Dear. Editor: ; 
The number of individual 
sharehoklers of corporate stocks 
LIOMIAG at £ ES “Pgs nee Pe ee 
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Make th 


does not disclose a true picture 
of distribution. Millions of Amer- 
icans, who are not individual 
shareholders have a direct and 
indirect interest, not reflected in 
your account. (Articles on “Peo- 
ple’s Capitalism” by Jack Morri- 
son). ~ 

The vast amount of mutual 
funds and investment trusts 
whose holders have a direct in- 
terest in their portfolios support 
this — and the same 
can said of millions of life 
insurance policyholders. 

The issue of control is an- 
other question. -Prof. Ripley of 
Harvard showed about 25 years 
ago that about ten percent or 
15 percent of the stockholders 
eontrol the average corporation. 

I doubt whether this is due to 
the machinations of the Worker’s 
stereotype capitalists—potbellied, 
cigar-smoking men of evil vis- 
ages—but rather to the lack of 
interest displayed by the average 
stockholder. . . . 

The American worker is in a 
position to become a proprietor 
a purchase. . . . It 
has n estimated that the 
workers for U. S. Steel over a 
period of 15 years could buy up 
its issued stock with modest 
monthly payments. 

ROBERT S. LONG 
Counsellor at Law 


* 
Rensint A ' 
On Atom Bomb 
NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 
You should print your appeal 


every day.urging everyone to 
protest further atom tests. The 


apathetic because do not 
know what to- de. Tht is why 
they grew sick in heart and 


mi 


_.. They think the tide of culture 


so. they stagnate. 
see. that the best 
medicine is doing something 
about their problems. | 
_» ESTA PERPETUA (Latin |. 
a ‘for "May ‘it last’ forever”) 
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An Indian State Elects 
Its First Communist Head 


FEW of the leading personalities in the Political life of different states epitomise 
the eventful happenings of the last 30 years in our country as does Comrade Namboodi-} 
. M. 8.” by all his comrades—letters which stand for his full 


ripad, affectionately called “E 
name—Elamkulam Mana Sankaran 
Namboodiripad. 

Starting his patriotic activity as 
a college student in Trichur over 
thirty years ago, E. M. S. took a 
Peg part in the movement 
or the boycott of British goods, 
for the propagation of Khadi and 
the picketing of liquor shops. In 
1932, he gave up his studies and 


plunged into the Civil Disobedience} 


movement and went to prison. 

Side hy side, E.M.S. was active 
in the social reforms movement 
among the orthodox sect of Nam- 
boordiris, being one of the leaders 
of the Namboodiri Young League, 
which rose as a protest against 
orthodoxy. 

In prison in the ‘30s, he came 
in touch with progressive revolu- 
tionary thought and made his first 


acquaintance with Marxist litera-|\ 


ture. The inadequacy of the na- 


tional movement was felt by young, various ublications and study cit-| whole band of militant~cadres of 
E. M.S. as much as by thousands cles, volunteer organizations and ' the Congress Socialist Party, which 


ee yy 
[One of the leading political 
personalities in Indian life to- 
day is the newly ¢hosen head of 
the state of Kerala, the area of 
which returned a Communist 
government in the last Indian 
elections, after 12 years of Con- 
gress party rule, The forty-eight 
year old politician is popularly 
called “E.M.S.”’, from the initials 
of his imposing name. 

Kerala, with an area of 14,- 
980 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 13,600,000 is an area 
troubled by poverty and unem- 
ployment. It is also a land of 

reat naturel resources and 

Roasts the highest percentage of 
literacy for a comparable area 
in India. 


This sketch of the head of the 
first Communist government in 
India is taken from the publica- 
tion New Age, the Indian weekly.| 

Re 
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ers, peasants, teachers and the 
youth. Also it was during his lead- 
ership that the Kerala Congress 


struggling states peoples’ move- 
ment: in Travancore and Cochin. 


tee,-he was one of the leading fig- 
ures of the Left. 


In the All-India Congress Commit-| @ 


In 1989 he was returned unop- 


Assembly on a Congress ticket, 


‘and in the Malabar Tenancy Re-| =. @ 
forms Committee appointed by the: ae 


Congress Government headed by 
Sri Rajagopalachari, E, M.S. sub- 
mitted a “Note of Dissent” which 
marked him out for his grasp of 
the agrarian question of Kerala. 
The police hunt that came 
along with the war in 1939 forced 
E.M.S. into the underground. 
While devoting himself to the 


service of the masses, he headed a 


of others all over the country and} participation in the struggle of the’ disillusioned with the barren policy; 
the groping towards Socialism in| toiling people. 


of the leadership of that organiza-' 
tion, came over en bloc to the Com- 


extended its helping hand to the} | 


posed to the Madras Legislative) ~~ 


jail led him on to become a founder! 
member. of the Congress Socialist} AS SECRETARY of the Kerala' munist Party. | 
Party, of which he was elected a/ Provincial Congress, he with a| Into the Communist Party he . : cod BO 
Joint Secretary when it was formed, band of other’equally indefatigable brought his rich experience and|problems are avidly read muchjeditor of Prabhatam in Congress 
in 1984. colleagues like Gopalan and Krish-|earnest disciplme and loyalty to) yond the borders of Kerala, out- Socialist days and as one of the 


The next few years saw E. M.S.'na Pillai took the message of the Marxism and mass movement. Jn/ Standing among them being: Ker-| founders: of the Communist daily 
|Congress to the masses, helped to] 1943 he was elected a member of 2/a—The Homeland of Malayalees, Deshabhimani his contributions to 


intensely popularizing Socialism in| : ; 

Kerala. among the’ youth through build mass organizations of work-|the Central Committee of the|(in Malayalam), National Question the sot tangy Press in India are 
me a |Party, 2 position which he has held|i@ Kerala, and Peasant Question in outstanding, In Malayalam he- is 

i for the last 14 years. He showed Kerala. famous for his political polemics, 
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First moslem woman elected to Kerala legislature. 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A.—’MARCH OF THE MIDWEST CITIES’ 
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exemplary sacrifice for the revolu- 
tionary cause, when he donated his: 


* 


AS A journalist, E.M.S. has 


while his political writings in the 
Communist Party's Central organs 


entire property to the Party Fund. |few peers, for his ventures into testify to his erudition as also. his 
| journalism began in his youth. As. many-sided interest. 


IN 1947, Prakasams Congress’ 
Ministry made him a detenu and| 
he was released only on the an-' 
nouncement of transfer of power, 
on August 15, but within a few 
months he had to go underground, | 
and it was from the underground 
that he unsuccessfully contested 
the elections in 1952. 

Member of the Political Bureau 
since 1950, E. M.S. several times! 
officiated as General Secretary of} 
the Party. Last year he went to, 
China as the leader of the fraternal! 


delegation from Indian Commu-) 
nists to the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of China. 

E. M.S. as a 
known as much ‘through his versa-| 
tile scholarship as through active! 
mass work. His research on the 
agrarian question is widely recog- 
nized and ¢oday he is one of the 
most well-informed leaders on the! 
agrarian problem. His specialized! 


studies on social and economic. 


litical leader is\ 


Peace Council Appeal 


BERLIN. — Test explesions are now being carried out that 


>» 
re- 
lease Strontium 90 into the air, contamimating beth land and water. 
Such contamination cen result in cancer and leukemia. The tests 
if they go on, will, for generations, undermine the health and threat- — 
en the lives of men, women and above all the children. 

Atomic war is certain to exterminate millions of people and 
| devastate continents. No country, no people wants such a war. Yet 


it is openly being prepared. Fatalism is growing. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are continuing their 
H-bomb tests. Creat Britain is now joining in. . | 

This would enable us to save the lives of our children. It would 
advance the governments toward agreement to eliminate atomic 
weapons and banish war itself. Hf voices are raised in every country, 
they will be heeded. We can still avert the peril. 


BUREAU OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF PEACE. 
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Jobless Grow in the City Where Trade Unionism Was Born 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


FLINT.—The city is well 
named. It is raw with power 
—the might of its working- 
class population of 200,000 
and the opposing strength 
of General | 
Motors whose 
chief executives 
live in palatial 
mansions on 
Miller Road. 

My. triend, the 

Old Timer, ? 

tells ‘me Har-% 

low Curtice, & 

president of 

GM lives here, 

feeling more at’ sei 

home in Flint than he does ‘in 
. Detroit. ° 

And yet this is the city where 
the epic battles of the sit-downs 
began 20 years ago and it is 
akin to visiting Vailey Forge or 
Gettysburg becausg, in a major 
way, the modern -labor- move- 
menf was born ‘hére.- - - 

. L,responded Fahy ted ex- 
citement in the’ Old Timer’s 
voice as we drove past Chevro- 


oO 


let’s Plant No. 4 as he told me 
this battered street with the ovey- 
pass was the scene of the Battle 
of Bull Run where the assembled 
police force was routed by the 
strikers. The street, he observed, 
hasn't been paved since. 
Rea 

WE drove through the ran 
shackle streets hard by the great 
plants that employ 70,000 worx- 
ers, past Buick where 15,000 
work today (it was 26,000 a year 
ago), past Fisher 1 apd 2, past 
Ternstadt’s gates where a young 
man in a’sport shirt and a youing, 
bieshiidiedh woman were handing 
out leaflets for their candidates 


in the elections of local union of- 


ficers this week. We went: past 
Chevrolet with its 20,000 work- 
ers and AC where about 40 per- 
cent of its 12,000 employes’ are 
women, . , 

The plants seem to stretch 
endlessly, -the drab but mighty 
fortresses - of modern industry. 
The entire city has the air of a 
20th Century. medieyvalism,. In 


en:tipes,the hots of ithe, se 
c iataien me te the hha sorte 
manse: here the streets seem to 


begin at the factories and 

stretch off endlessly into the 
flatlands, but all raads lead back 
to General Motors. ° - 

If you think the image is far- 
fetched, remember that this town 
is virtually General Motors in 
toto. Its one newspaper} for ex- 
ample, the Flint Journal, is a 
GM paper; its publisher Mike 
Gorman is a favorite of President 
Eisenhower whose. pre-disposi- 
tion toward GM is not unknown. 
Ike chose Gorman to head a pub- 
lishers’ national committee for 
his election. ) 

The city administration is'GM- 
Br The life-blood of this 
city is GM saree” sk suntan 


FREE and: private enterprise, 
GM style, reigns sypreme, 
especially: in housing.. No public 
housing here, God forbid, ,and 
as I wrote about Cleveland, last 
w the Negro population. is 
the chief sufferer. In 1949 when 
a City Commission dared . ta 
study .public . housing. the. big 
realty interests quickly. put a 


ar erm  i 


a premium, and Negroes live in 


quarters that should have been 
condemined decades ago to make 
yway for new homes for them. 
Segregation, at its worst,is a 
chief characteristi?. A socwlo- 
gical survey recently called Flint 
the “fourth most segregated cily 
of 100, North and South.” The 
Old Timér-who generously drove 
me atound town told me the fol- 
lowing revealing story: an elder- 
ly Negro matron selling her 
home accompanied her lawyer, a 
white man, in his car, to the not- 
ary public to seal the. papers. It 
was a few minutes after night- 
fall and a traffic policeman 
abruptly halted the car at an in- 


tersection and ordéred the’ wo- — 


man out. H@ grabbed her arm to 
speed her. exit as her lawyer 
remonstrated, indignantly but 
ineffectually. 

The cop told tonne to 
0 to precinct headquarters to 
; ; there, the Jieuterant 
in ge listened to the story, 
asked for his license and 


append- 
éd a note to it that said tie beeat- | 


er may be accompanied in: his 


® 


: a get No, to make ends. 
by Giants, OF; sy gpa the ions, nearly everyne,! 
shelter is al Baw Se oa police hinder- . wagin m this home-tewn of 


ance, 


BUT time marches on, and a 
Negro woman -ran for school 
- board at the last élection and re- 
ceived 9,000 votes. She did not 
make it this time, but it is gen- 
erally agreed that her candidacy 
cut a big inroad into the official 
racist atmosphere here, and she 
may succeed next time. 

Unfortunately, the leaflets I 
read of the UAW. candidates. run- 
ning for office in their shop lo- . 
cals did not appear to stress this . 
issue adequately. Otherwise the 
issues here, among the auto 
workers, are similar to. those. ia 
Detroit and elsewhere in the em- 
pire of auto: the question of , 
speed-up and the other familiar 
problems. 

Naturally the fear of unem- 
egies looms oyer. the cit 

ike heavy fog. If jobs at Buic 
can fall -26,000,. to. 15,000.. 
within ‘the year you can well 
understand: that fear.. The cost: 
of living seems to be higher here, 
it anything, than it is; in. the 


~~ =o 


d 


Harlow 


; 
. 


- 
” 
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Looking South ward 


By BEN LEVINE 


SENATOR John McClellan 
one Friday night joined Ed 
Murrow’s long line of trophy 
exhibitors on “Person to Per- 
son.” Among the bric-a-brac 


he proudly show- 
ed was the medal 
he had 

ceived as * 

of the year.” re 

It turned out Ream. 
also that the PS 
Senator was aie 
grandfather and 
his little grand- 
daughter was 
xerched on his 
07 having, it was explained to 
us, been given a special afternoon 
nap. Grandfather John beamed. at 
her through his spectacles, nor did 
his venevolent pride fade when the 
little girl oral teal to be the Sena- 
tors most uncooperative witness 
tovdate, taking refuge in the chil- 
drens unwritten Constitution that 
guarantees them the right to say 
“Hmmm” to every question. When 
she finally did speak, it was to say, 
“Let me down,” 

Except for this one hitch, the 
interview had a smooth »lameless 
Murrow finish, and only in the last 
few minutes was the subject men- 
tioned of Dave Beck and the rack- 
ets investigation. 

* 


THESE final minues, however, 
brought me back to the world of 
politics and broke the magic spell. 
Again I saw Grandfather John as 
the NAM‘ Jack the Giant Killer, 
the champion for the moment of 
the big business drive to manacle 
Jabor. 

By a_ remarkable coincidence, 
while reading Macaulay's essay on 
Milton, just before I saw thie pre- 
gram, [I came to these words that 
Macaulay wrote in discussing the 
revolution against King Charles I: 

“We charge him with having 
broken his coronation oath—and we 
are told that he kept his marriage 
vow! We accuse him of having 
given up his people to the merci- 
less inflictions of the most hot- 

' headed and hard-hearted of - pre- 
lates—and the defence is that he 
took his little son on his knee and 
kissed him.” 

Politics is one thing, and art and 
literature another. There is a time 
to vote and a time to tell stories, 
a time to defeat the Senator and a 
time to smile with the Grandfather. 
As the Gilbert & Sullivan police- 
man sang: “When the burglar’s not 
a-burgling, he loves to lie a-bask:ng 
in the sun.” 

* 

IN A time of political passion, 
the artist's lot is not a happy one 
if he ‘attempts living portraits not 
fitted to the needs of controvresy. 
The fighter,” in the 1930s, took 
precedence over the writer. But 
things have simmered down since 
then, in this part of the world, oO 
at least in my TV corner, and | 
can give myself the luxury of en- 
joying some books at whieh I once 
looked askance. 

Saturday and Sunday morning 
college lectures give me a chance 
to catch up on books I once passed 
by or only sipped at with a dis- 
dainful wrinkle of th neose. 

I was attracted by an announce- 
ment that the Sunday- 10 a.m. edu- 
cational series called “The Ameri- 
can Scene” would discuss the “re- 
cent renaissance of Southern litera- 
ture. It was stated that the _south- 
em novelist, Eudora Welty, would 
join in a discussion with a Prof. 
Albert van Nostrand; while Roddy 
McDowall would read excerpts 

3 from William Faulkner's “The 
Bear” and from Miss Welty’s “Delta 
Wedding.” 7 

ie 


preparation for the Sunday p ogram 
I skinimed: through the “Portable 
Faulkner” édited by Malcolm Cow- 
ley (I. recommend ‘it highly)and I 
read Miss Welty’s latest book of 
short :tories, “The Bride of the 
Innisfallen.” 

The TV lecture added little, for 
the professor was apparently -too 
a by his vast classroom to deal 
in anything more than universal 
abstractions. I was rewarded with 
a glimpse of Miss Welty, a tall wo- 
man with a mature bearing. It was 
amusing to hear her geritle coirec- 
tion of the professors generaliza- 
tions. 

But if the TV set does nothing 
more than guide viewers to the 
library ‘it is worth the initial price 
and even some of the repair 
charges. 

In my hop,skip-and jump through 
the “Portable Faulkner” I discov- 
ered the mythical Mississippi 
county of Yokpatanawpha, whose 
pages gave me an_ absorbing, 
though limited, education in south- 
ern history. 

One lazy notion of mine was 
definitely disipated. The novels are 
not “decadent.” They are filled with 
the frontier spirit of rugged indi- 
vidualism, as in “The Bear,” and 
they are enlivened by broad fron- 
tier humor. Sometimes Ff seemed to 
be reading a Bret Harte of the 
South. 

I found no characters, in my 
hasty survey, with a horizon be- 
yond the rugged individualist's. 
Faulkner Jags behind the Russian 
writers of a century ago, who wrote 
about a disappearing feudal period 
in the same way .as Faulkner is 
avriting, with a combination of 
anger and nostalgia, about the. go- 
ing and the gone days of slavery. 

Faulkner's world is a world of 


men, the women are shadowy crea- 
tures, and it is largely a world of 
white. men, but let those throw 
stones who have written an anti- 
lynching story as truthful and as 
gripping as“Percy Grimm.” 

The philosophy is often express- 
ed aiballealr and sometimes 
mystically, sometimes downright 
chaotically, as if the writer chafed 
at the limitations of his own: wis- 
dom. 

; * 


EUDORA WELTY’S worki is a 
south sunnier than Faulkner's, and 
it is more domestic, for women are 
in the foreground and the men are 
the background. This gives a more 
private character to her tragedies 
and comedies, since what is con- 


ventionally accepted as history is 
made by man. Miss Weltys travel 
abraod has widened her scope, and 
he: latest stories include one about 
an ocean voyage in which the men 
and women of southern Italy, like 
the characters of her native South, 
come to warm life. 


.. ~MY COLLEGE years were nof__ 


.. completely wasted, for I was taught 
ee ras ee that ho 2 - 


me work is always mere re-. 


_ warding than lectures, 
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pat ott +4 
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The map above represents a survey prepared’ by the Southern 
School News (an objective reporting service on desegregation), show- 
mg the progress of compliance with the Supreme Court ruling 

Shaded areas indicate those counties in which there have been 
some steps taken toward desegregation, though the entire county may 
not be involved. , 

The states shown are the 17 affected by the May 17, 1954 Su- 
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preme Court decision. Omitted 

the far West of Texas. Of these, t 

desegregating schools; the other 
Also omitted are nine counties 

rived too late to be included in thi 

the way out. These counties are ft 

Negro pupils are involved in each i 


AN 


YOUR language ricochets 

arpeggios of sun . 

in lightless tunnels of long subway jails. 

Your children’s eyes, plums 

plucked from purple orchards, 

the bloom still on them. 7 

And your plumage—tropical 

you go in quick, small flocks, 

your narrow bones arrayed 

in such thin rainbows. 

‘By day your hours .are squeezed 

in the winepress of sweatshop factories, 

at night you return , 

to pigeonholes in time-cracked tenements, 

to bowers above the sticky balustrades, 

to sour serenades of stairs that creak 

through calendars of endless poverty, 4 

to the cracked bathtub in the hall—not yours, 
-- tothe water faucet stricken with drouth this morning. 

Yet once inside, the sun has been swept tidy, 

the lamplight wiped and polished, and a guitar 

on the wall plays a soft anthem to itself, 

and soon some laughter in a dime store cup 
washes the whole day clean, 


FIESTAS come most ‘frequet ity fo you, 
bm af 


| Fat itltii | Lee 
for you insist on blobm,'*\. | | | 


r 2 eff ~<° game 


PUERTO 


like a strange plant, marooned, 

exploding lost-suns from some 

And so it is on Sundays 

your little girls emerge 

like newborn butterflies, 

all in mango or like shy egrets; 

and your tiny, fertile women 

self-conscious in cinnamon ané 

and your agile men in muscate 

mauve as sea-fans and’ as grace 
' precisely, though the price-ta 

on the lapel, under the pawn 

and none of it’s yet paid for. 


WHO stole your sky? ss 
Who pulled the earth from und 
Who banished you from hills 

to the cold cities of the cold no 
with their-slums, waiting 
with their sweatshops, waiting 
with their jails? Yo 


For now it,is.you, it is your tun 


LY ame! old whiplash, 1")! 
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ion in South by Counties 


the map are two counties in 
county of El Paso has begun 
ais its old school system. 
of Missouri, whose reports ar- 
map, where segregation is on 
»se where only fifty or fewer 
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Latest reports show that nine states have begun desegregation, 
eight have taken no steps. And laws to strengthen segregation have 
been passed in eleven statés. Some 325,739 Negro pupils and 1,852- 
846 white pupils—mostly in the border states—now attend integrated 
schools in this area. At the time of the Supreme Court ruling about 


. 8,100,000 white children and 2,500,000 Negro were enrolled im the 
segregated schools of these states. 
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rab windowsill. 


tamarind, 


l, pressed 
there 
Op gardenia, | 


your brown tree-toes? 
parrot-green 
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ps .of sugar cane 


nigrants? 
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But in. the cold nights, shivering 

between the sour stone- walls 

you dream of a white goat tethered to the dawn, 

of the sun like a red rooster 

crowing from village to village, 

of the white goat's milk set out in.calabashes— 

but you awake in a strange land, weeping, 

because it was only a dream, 

the white goat went a long time ago 

and on the green hillsides the rotted shanty towns 
squat in their death-traps above the grinning oleandars; 
the windows are rifled sockets, 

the rooftops long eaten by rats, : 

and the tears of the women:are dry as the empty pots. 
Ay! There is nothing to go back to! 

Though the heart is there, home must be- 

here. 


AND s0, dear companeros, you are here: 
to struggle among us, to ‘take root, to dream. 
Salud to the brave heart you bring us 


that never forgets to buy rs 
-with Friday’s skinned pay c ; 
salud to you sun-island’s gifts, 


_the uprooted wealth of your land—your own: aes 


eaerterts 


lighthearted, heartbroken, deft, dar 
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“Finding Our Common Goodness 


BENJAMIN HOOPER, a 


handsome boy of seven, be- 


came a national symbol re- 
cently, the child of the wholé 
nation’ when he fell to the 


bottom of a deep, 
sandy well - his 
father had been 


digging in’ the 
pakvond. 

Imprisoned fo 
24 hours, often 
given up for dead, 
a band .of volun- 
teers worked fev- 
erishly to save 
the. -boy. 
were the “common folks” of the 
neighborhood, . farmers, machin- 
ists, factory workers and even a 
few professionals in a little town 
of upstate New York. 


The drama™~ became first-page | 


news in every newspaper. The na- 
tion hovered over the rescue like 
some heart-struck, collective moth- 
er. There were frequent flashes 
over TV and radio, as though from 
a battlefield or some national cal- 
amity. 

Sam Woodson was the volunteer 
who finally reached’the hoy. 4 39- 
year-old building contractor, he had 
toiled in the dangerous shaft for 
all of the 24 hours. Falling sand 
and earth constantly threatened to 
end his life. He was famished, 
thirsty, exhausted, but finally un- 
covered the boy's head. 

Just then, the well started to 
cave in. But Woodson grabbed the 
boy and hung on. “I thought of my 
little girl all the time we were dig- 
ging, he told a reporter. “It help- 
ed me on to the end. When I heard 
the boy's cry, I said to John Aram- 
ba, who'd worked behind me, “the 
boy is alive, thank God! thank 
God!” 

Mr: Sam’ Woodson, this heroic 


volunteer, is a Negro - Américan. 


cans. Thus are refuted the Ku Klux- 

ers of racism. There could be no 

Kluxism at.the scene of such a res- 

cue. The only issue here was to 

save the precious life of a child 
* 


LET we mention another tragic 
accident that revealed some of the 
passionate goodness and humanity 
of the “common people” of Amer- 
ica. 

It took place in a textile plant in 
Opelika, Alabama, several weeks 
ago. Bryan Jones, a textile work- 
er, dropped his glasses through a 


hole in the floor above a sump 
pit holding wastage from the 
lant’s dye house. way lowered 
imself under the floor arid tried 
to get at his glasses. 
fumer from the waste knocked 


/ 


Mr. John. Aramba is Italian-Ameri- - 


Poisonous | cially 


him 69t. But he managed to call 
for help before he died. 


Another worker lowered himself 
to rescue Jones, byt also died im- 
mediately. Then another worker 
tried to crawl in and he also died. 
Then another, and then another, 
until four were dead. Other workers 
tried to follow them, but were 
forciby held back, reported ~ the 
United Press. The pit was filled 
with deadly fumes of hydrogen sul- 


phide. Only firemen equipped with 


gas masks were finally able to 1e- 
cover the bodies of the five textile 
workers, 

(The UP dispatch failed tu inen- 
tion that no Alabama official had 
shown surprise that a textile plant 
should have such an open gas 
chamber on its premises, whee 
anyone could fall to a certain 
death). 

What a picture is here present- 
ed! They were ready to die to save 
a fellow-human! It has happened 
thousands of times in America, as 
in other lands, and it will keep on 
happening. 

Such action are in contradiction 
to all the familiar laws of capital- 
ism. They weren't done for money, 
or private enterprise, or success, 
They came from an hereditary im- 
pulse of the heart; something deeo- 
ly rooted in the history of man- 
kind. 

* 


HUMAN solidarity goes back to 
time when man lived in tribes, and 
each tribe was a closely-krit fam- 
ily that took care of its members 
in sickness, famine, and danger. 
They shared all the wea'th, they 
lived in a state of primitive Com- 
munism, 

It was a wild and. undeveloped 
world. There could be no guaran- 
tees against famine or natural 
calamities. But each member of the 
primitive tribe felt a security not 
given to the average man in our 
rich and scientifie society. 

The tribe suffered and evjoyed 
life-in full equality. Each member 
had a feeling that he belonged on 
earth. No member of a tribe eould 
feel the pangs of unemployment, 
for example, An injury to one was 
an injury to all, to use the old 
fighting slogan of the IWW. 

In capitalist society the law of 
competition prevails to make men 
unhappy. Individualism in the 
means of living reduces poe to 
an anxious state where the gloom 
and pessimism of most religions 
expresses in spiritual form the 
earthly hell. A 

One-tenth of the American peo- 
ple suffer from mental ailment, ac- 
cording to some statistics. Yet we 
are the richest country on the 
planet. This contradiction has been 
created by the fact that .the so- 
roduced wealth’ is not so- 
cially distributed. The race for life 
weighs down the spirit of every- 
one, and alienates man from his 
neighbor, his society, his sense of 
belonging in life. 

We cant return to primiitive 
tribal communism, of course. It 
became a closed system that block- 
ed any further progress, and was 
bound to disintegrate. 

But contained in the world tribal- 
ism of socialism in our time there 
will be a modern complexity and a 
greater and finer individualism. A 
socialized > economic system will 
free mankind for the flights and dis- 
coveries of the spirit. It will also 
liberate that strong collective love 
of one’s neighbor which is the 
finest feeling in the world. 

We can confidently build a new 
society on the inherited tribal feel- 
‘ings of man, It is mutual aid, not 
war and competition, that has en- 
abled. mankind to survive thus far, 


, \Man i good, because he is funda- 


mentally a social being. 


- _ 
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Will These Bones Live? Farmers Fear 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—It 
was Saturday in the Middle 
West and everylfaing had 
changed. Nothing would ever 
be the same again. I felt so 
nervous I had to go into the prairie 
andl see What the people were say- 
inz. The bomb test was supposed 
to have begun Thursday but as far 
as you could find out it hadn't been 


set off because of prevailing winds. 
For three days the radio, TV, the 


newspapers had been carrying the). 


soft voiced, firm interviews with 
Dr. William Caster of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota saying: 

The midwest concentration of 


Strontium 90 is the worst in the 


world, the hottest are on the face 
of the globe: As the winds come 
from the West, from Nevada, from) 
the testing grounds, the first area| 
of rain fallout in the corn belt of | 
the midwest. Minneapolis is. actu- 
ally sitting on the edge of the hot- 
test area on the face of. the globe 
in Strontium fallout, the ‘concen- 
tration of it in the soil is reaching a 
biological danger level. We are ap- 
proaching the danger point. 

And for three days the wind has! 
blown from the west and the rain) 
has fallen. It was the first time I 


ever hated rain and feared the! ~ 


wind. It was the first time I ever| 
looked upon my beloved prairies) 
with terror and mingled with the’ 
Saturday village crowds with sad-| 
ness. " 

I wanted to find out what the) 
farmers felt about the pollution of 
the earth and the contamination of | 
the rivers of milk that flows from 
the herds that crop the green pas-' 
turage and send cheese and butter 


and milk around the. world—and | 


now looking as white as rich but 
counting on the Geiger, that om:n- 
ous—click—click—click . . . 2000 to 
a minute. 


The people sometimes are 4$' tinue. It made me cold to hear Dr.| Is there somebody wants to dest 
hard to find, run as secretly a$'Caster yesterday. Dr. who? she’ US, their own people? 


Strontium-90, are as invisible. But 
today it is different. They KNOW. 
A lot of it is thanks to a scientist | 
Dr. Daniel Posia who made 207 


lectures in the villages in 47 and groceries stopped and the man be-| Saturday relaxin 
48 and explained atomic energy hind listened, then the three began|ge over for a 


and wrote a beautiful book ca 
1 Have Been To The Village. | 
+ tit 


IT IS a cold May day with a low; men. How/can it poison us? the enemy, the dictionary says a “yel-| why some of it settled in Englan 


scudding sky running im from the 
west. The only light seems to be 


from the raw green trees, the three leased by the bombs it rides-on the| ton permanently and it is a long-| belt: floats along settling, people 

wind in the rain, enters the earth, | lived isotope, so that we are now! breath it, the clitks go on and on, 
Strontium-90) the long patchwork! ¢ ters the plant, is eaten by animals} building into people permanently,/the clicky dust goes into- the 
of ripening strawberries. (contami-| enters milk and meat and is eaten! inside of them, a source of radia-| ground, the earth takes it, the clicky 


radial shoot of corn (containin 


nated?) and the dairy herds be-. 
neath the low sky cropping the) 
bright new grass that has now be-, 


come suspect and the full udders| dren? She herds them through the any word about it. They are mad,’ that comes up and the flowers th 


Birds Flew to L 


in which we have such pride now, 
sounding click ... click .. . under, 
the Geiger and the freshest of milk, 
that make a white river contami-| 
nated, and the milk of the new 
mother containing more radiated | 
calcium than she possesses and the | 
sterilized milk containing cancerous 
radiation—to take effect one year 
or twenty-eight years or three gen-| 
erations from now. | 


I stopped at the villages going 
northwest toward the great open- 
ing Out of the Ked River Valley. It 
used to be called the bread basket} 
of the world. Now it might become’ 
the source of death, the valley of | 
the Dreadful Yield, the home of, 
the Bone Searcher, the Valley of 


the most Silent, Invisible Irrever- 


i” ar “a 
did you know ? 

® Leukemia has increased by 
20 percent since 1953 (the first 
superbomb was exploded by the 
U. S, Nov. I’ 1952). More chil- 
dren now are killed by leukemia 
than by traffic‘accidents. Recent 
studies in Britain suggest leuke- 
mia occurs 100 times as often in 
those who receive heavy X-ray 
doses as in those who received 
have leukemia in “rn ting in- 


J 


— 


sible Mysterious and Awful Death. ; 
I want to ask like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah—Will these bones live? 
. 


THIS IS what I ask. At first 
there seems to be a silence im the 
village that begins and ends in a 
small mainstreet in the middle of | 
the wide prarie. The women seems} 
silently shopping, even the children | 


seem smal} and silent beneath the 


menace of the west wind. | 
A cold grey day, I say to a 


|mother with three small children. | 


She is pleasant—cold for May and. 
for the blooming apple trees. I con- 


says and when I tell what he said | 
that our land was the most pomuien 
on the globe. She looked at me! 


to tak. 
It's terrible and they tried to) 
keep it from us. They are mad) 


woman asks. The girl said excitedly 
—We studied it in school . . . te- 


; 


by us. 
Why who?—the mother says—| 
w 


--- 


The Children’s 
_ TOKYO. — There is an 
old children’s custom in 
Japan that when you want 


a wish to come true you 


make a thousand piebures of 
that long- legged, long - billed 
bird, the crane. And when Mr. 
Matsushita, personal envoy of 
the Japanese prime minister, 
visited London to present the 


Japanese. case against H-bomb 
tests to British Prime Minister 
Macmillan, he bronght with him 


not only @ letter from*the Jap- ~ 


anese government, but the r 
wish cranes of Tokyo schealatels. 
The girls worked long to cut 
their cranes from colored wrap- 
ping ‘paper. and shiny . toffee 
wrappers. They had no idea of 
the journey -their birds were - 
going to make, They: had one 
wish only—and their cranes were: 
meant to make: it come true—to 
stop -H-bomb -tests_now. * .Now. 
their birds have flown halfwa 
round the world to Seadias, ana 
eae Mr. Ma oo 
them, at a meeting organized by 
the National Gaynei} for; Abeli 
tion of Nuclear Weapons an 
told how they had been 


‘cloud of this off shore, let it drift: 
low greyness of the day and the; in, everybody in a city will drop! you hear it go click... 


| dead, fall screaming with burns and | 
lof your eyes the 


—s 


style bending over the three dan-' 
delion topped heads as if to ward 
off bombardment from the world 
of bombs and insane men. 

The girl and the men are talking 
excitedly—you see, the man says, a 
small round bald headed man who 
reads a good deal. This is a diabo- 
lical plot. You won't have to drop 
the bomb at all. You'll just make a 


then you take the city. 

The mother stands in the door 
with anguish in her face—Why it) 
isn't the enemy we are destroying. | 
roy 


Nobody answers. 
7 


AT THE FEED mill the men 


‘| startled, and the girl checking the| are sitting outside beginning the) whoos 


é when they will: 
ittle beer before; 
picking up the missus and the kids| 
et home in time for milking) 
ing Strontium-90 an invisible 


to 


lowish metallic element similar to 
calcium.” It is built into the skele-| 


tion.) 


They are talking about the) 


they made a deep impression on 
Londoners. 

Distributing. the cranes Mr. 
Matsushita explained that the is- 
sue of hydrogen bomb tests had 
united the political parties of 
Japan as never before in living 
memor?. The movement against 
tests, he said, had begun largely 
‘as a left-wing movement after 
the Bikini test and ‘the injury of 
Japanese fishermen, but now 
united-90 million Japanese—men 
~ women ‘and children, 

* 
-. THE FEAR -ef tests that 
shaunts the dreams of Japanese 
childre 


> 


, 


n worries their mothers 
deeply. In an appeal to, British 
women, issiéd in. March, mothers 


madeye* = “At the end of the war we 


is someone keeping it a secret? 
Four men are sitting on grain sacks 
talking—I'll never forget that Dr. 
Posin talking about the atom bomb 
way back. Why we-knowed about 
it but somehow when you hear that 
geiger yourself over the cow; the 
grass, the milk, the- cheese, going 
click ... click... click... i 


icomes up are all clicky and my 
apple tree thére is clicky and when 

e apple comes ft is clicky and we 
eat the apple and you eat the apple 
and you will 

I remember ten years ago he 
came here-and he said that. He 
made it clear. I give him $10 for the 
peace organization of the scientists. 
- « » for that Einstein’s, he’s dead 
now, but I remember, he said the 
bomb will make all men brothers. 
I don’t know now... .~ 

They talked about the experi- 
ments of corn at Bikini, how the 
corn went backwards in time, how 
it became like the corn the Mayans 
had thousands of years ago, it got 
“ad no kernels just lost a thou- 
sana of years of breeding it up. . . 
Mevbe hn “allt ba eepured 
May genes wi yed. 

talk of this. They know a 

gee deal about it. The university, 

county agents haye talked 
‘about this for quite a while. 

They are silent. One of them 
says—Well it is Ground Zerol 
What's to it? 

They are t. The young burnt 
farmer says. N but us. Who is 
going to get killed? Whose kids are 
ging to get it? Ours. We should 

, more then when you were 
saying the Doc was here, ten years 


ago. 

True—they all say. 

* 
AN OLD MAN sits in the little 
before the in a 

ittle town named Sauk, north of 
St. Cloud. He is sitting in age and 
the grey cold, But when I mention 
the he springs like a nest of 
snakes you have’ stepped on in a 
thicket. ; .. 

Young weman! he says and his. 


it 
the cold in your bones. You hold it 
over the dead calf like I done and 


. yes-sir, right there in front 
getger shows it 


click . . 


to you, 
I'll never forget that Doe Posin 


voice is remarkable out-of the death 
of his heart—I have been on this 
and all my life. I have worked this 
lahd. This is my land. I have made. 
crops and children and 32 great 
grandchildren. Now if this is true 
what, they say that the land is 
POISONED, I want to die. I want 
to die when my land dies. 


holding up his fingers just like that 
showing how one finger collides’ 
with the other, how chain reaction | 
is set off, and he made noises, there! 
it goes pffffff whooom whang 

h ae spreading vapor-| 
izing and the copper hung onto it} 
becomes clicky clic click click—God| 
he made you SEE it right before 
you. The wind takes-it and it flies’ 


all over, over half the century . . 


di 
from here, the death dust, the’ 
atomic cloud, it drops on the corn| 


| 


atoms goes on and on, clicky parts 
settle into the soil go deep within, 


at) 


mm —— - - 


agra mothers resolved to al- 
ow no more war and to estab- 
lish peace by our own efforts. 
We will never again permit our 
children to be sent to the frorit. 
We presume that British mothers 
share our determination not to 
have war for we know that the 
hardships and destruction caused 
by the war were also bitterly 
felt by ' peace-loving British 
mothers. . . .. 

“The British government an- 
nouncement in January, }957, of 
its hydrogen bomb tests over the 
Christmas Island area came as a 
great disappointment to us. It 
was difficult for us to believe 
that Creat Britain, the nation - 
we have long respected for 
her sound leadership in the world, 
was willing to join:in the dread- 
ful nuclear weapon contest which 
might well promote preparations 
for atomi¢ warfare. 

“We are the only: country 


which has suffered front the in- 


describable ravages of atomic 
wg ong . . All thie = : 
of japan, men, women, fat 
eh | no =r —_ 
no, matter. ir 
edad ina Bangle Voice 
n 


sob, 
no more nuclear de" on, no 


more-nuclear weapon tests! .. .” 4 _ 


I wouldn't raise any more crops 
there to poison the world. We 
farmers used to say we fed the 
world. We do. Do we want to feed 
them contaminated milk and 
and cheese? I won't do it. I won't 
ever plant another crop till this 
madness is over. Till man and the 
earth is purified again. Not another 
crop of wheat or grandchildren or 
heifers or nothin you hear I want 
to die! 

What's there to do, young wom- 
an? What? Every farmer should 
say—stop these tests or I will leave 
the land! I will leave the seed, and 
the crop and the dairy! I will cease 
to be a farmer, a herdsman; a 
dairyman. 


Yes, he said raising his arms like 


hy who wants to poison the chil-| bomb tests and how you cannot. get the plants come up, and the corn’ leremiah sin the wilderness .. . 


Work! Speak! Shout in the wilder- 
ness! That's it. You have come-from. 
the city to the village. Good. Good. 
Let. us cry out in wilderness in 
a loud venga oo we want Peace! 


NOW I feel much better having 
heard the voice for peace from the 
villages. These voices must join 
with the voices of all the villages 
of the earth, crying out—Purify our 
land, purify the heart of man let us 
be brothers . . .! 

What can I do?—they all ask. 

We want peace, they all say. 

How can the voice of the people 
be heard? 


es ™~ 
| The Michigan. CIO News, in a 
‘revealing Q. and A. article titled 
“H-Bomb Tests Shower Earth with 
Deadly ‘Radioactive Ash” Oct. 25, 
1956) said the AEC recently re- 
ported “that the fallout of the 
deadly strontium-90 was 50 percent 
heavier in the Middle West than in 
other areas of the world.” World- 
wide soil tests in 1955, the report 
revealed, showed that strontium-90 
was present: in the following 
> igs of millicuries per square 
mile. 


Tokyo, 


Paris, 


{Damascus, Syria 


Dakar, Africa 


Speed Demons, Not Cars, at Fault 


TOP speed in . automo- 
biles has not substantially 
increased in the past 25 
years. Modern cars, al- 
though almost instantaneous ~ 
in their acceleration, are highly 
controllable, highly maneuver- 
able machines, with well-placed 
instruments and pedals, excellent 
brakes and good visibility for the 
driver. : 

There are, of course, design fea- 
tures that can be improved, but 
these are not decisivefactors. The 
accident rate climbs, not because 
of speed, but because of sheer 
traffic volume combined with 
bad driving practices. The ma- 
jority of accidents do not, ac- 
cording to the best continuing 
‘statistics, happen at high speed. 

A National Safety Council 


knews--that literally thousands 
upon thousands of his fellow 


vehicle knowledge, so that 

ple who handle cars would be 
compelled to know the limita- 
tions of their car, and exactly 
how it works. It’s a not-so-funny 
fact today that thousands ° of 
drivers using automatic transmis- 
sions wouldn't be able to’ ma- 
neuver a stick car. 


In conclusion, then. So long 
as speed per se is presumed to 
be the killer, the real heart of 
the matter will remain untouch- 
ed. To attempt to reduce car 
speeds, in an age where all trans- 
port is moving more rapidly, is 
a little like trying to break up 
monopolies and go back to small 
individually owned factories, 
Very un-Marxist, I submit. 

Cars are, and always have 
been, lethal instruments. Driv- 
ing, therefore, should be viewed 
as a privilege, and a responsibil- 


Ss = 


fiom Time te’ 


“LETTER TO ED STRONG, 1915-57 


A Prose Poem 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


- DEAR ED: How can I 
think of you, dead? It is 
impossible. It's just that you 
cannot be reached by the 

»stman. The enemy of all of us 
1as gotten you. You have had 
to go pracy coer not for a 
year or two but forever 

I remember the last time you 
disappeared—forced to be a polit- 
ical refugee. We knew how to 
reaeh each other then. And shall 
death have any stronger do- 
minion? 

It is not you I think of, think- 
ing of lifeless things, but the 


study of 685,000 accidents in 


one year revealed that 87 per- 
cent occurred at 40 miles per 
hour or less. On the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike’s western half 70 miles 
per hour is the limit, yet 75 per- 
cent of all passenger cars in- 
volved in accidents in one year 
were traveling at 50 miles per 
hour or less. 

The villains in this show, who 
ot ypu become the victims as 
well, are the drivers who cata- 
pult their cars onto railroad 
tracks, wrap them around abut- 
ments and phone poles, jump 
Over crossguards into oncoming 
traffic, to go into unnecessary 
skids, sail through caution _and 
red lights, fail to slow at intersec- 

tions, and so on. Briefly, the 
various states’ licensing, rules 
and regulations are at fault. 


drivers have no business on the 
road at all, mee possibly, as 
passengers. They have either Jost 
their driving skill, never had any 
to. begin with, exercise poor 
judgment, have faulty vision, va- 
riots physical ailments, drink 
while driving or beforexsetting 
out, do not obey traffic- rules, 
do not use restraint and consid- 
eration. 

A uniform national licensing 
system, with careful testing of a 
mechanical, physical, psycholog- 
ical and reflex nature, combined 
with periodic ~ re-examination 
and a central accident listing file 
so the guy who cracked up three 
times in Arizona could be count- 
ed out in New Jersey would, if 
seriously applied, rapidly remove 
dangerous drivers. 

You'll note that I have added 


ity. People who demonstrate, 
through a series of minor traffic 
violations, that their judgment is 
bad, should be permanently re- 
moved from the roads before 
they cause death. In my book, 
for instance, a driver caught-un- 
der the influence would get no 
second chance: his. license would 
be revoked for good. Similarly, 
a driver going through red lights 
and stop signs would get the 
same treatment. 

Applying an overall national 
licensing system, which the Na- 
tional Safety Council has been 
advocating for years, would cut 
into car sales both new and 
used. And this is why the subject 
comes up.—PETE HARMON, 

+ 


(See Pete Harmon's other com- 


Any experienced good driver mechanical testing for essential 


LETTER FROM LONDON © 


Parliament Stalls No Bias Bill - 
lo Protect West Indian Residents: 


Compared with other national mi-|racket of ‘fdrnished’ flats on whiéh 
there is no control, is used. to ina: | 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
norities from abroad they are 


EVERY Friday afternoon amongst the smallest. The last 
in the House of Commons census figures showed that 993,000 


see 


ment in Letters to Editor). 


a ee ee — 


pose extortionate rents on West! 
Indians. There are no jim crow 


’ 


under the 10 minutes rule, a people from other countries were or restricted areas, but discrimiria- 


very important bill by 
MP Fenner Brockway, is -be-'1@5 000 Poles and 110,000 Ger.| 
ing talked to death. This Bill was mans. | 
sponsored by the Movement for; The claim that this immigration 
Colonial Freedom. ‘is creating a surplus of la 


It proposes to make racial dis- disproved by the fact that for 
crimination a penal offence and €Vé&ry colored person coming to 


calls for legal penalties in case of|Britain nearly five British workers weakens the bargaining position 
discrimination in conditions of em- até emigrating to other countries of the workers with the employers, 


ployment, rates of pay, housing, of the Commonwealth. 
and entry in inns and dance-halls.| While there has been anti-Welsh 
Not receiving Parliamentary La-'feeling in the past and _anti-. 
bor Party support it has te be Semitism is not eradicated, there 
raised under the 10 minute rule|is no background of discrimina- 
and each week Tories find a hun-'tion against colored people in 
dred reasons why the Bill is un-' Britain. | 
sound, and should not be adopted So long as-there was no sub- 
~—but always allegedly in the in-'stantial colored population — in 
terests of the colored people in|Britain and most were transients 
Britain. the problem never arose sharply.| 
This focuses attention on a new, This was or true among 
and growing problem for Britain,| workers, Today racial discrimina- 
During 1955 and 1956 more than/tion and the color bar is not wide- 
50,000 West Indians came to Brit- spread, but it does exist. 
ain. This is more than the total * 
rate of immigration from all other 
British Colonies. 
The total of West Indians in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Britain is now about 100,000.and Nottingham. The housing 


y 


MOST West Indians arriving 
in Britain are located ‘in London,| 


HOUSEWIFE POETIC 


I often -wish that I could write 
But duties call from morn ’til night. 


A sonnet trembles on my lips— 
A dust cloth at my finger tips; 


A ballad in the mother tongue—? 
Those pesky curtains must be hung. 


And when I seek to rival Poe © 
«dts button holes I have to sew. 


How can one calmly sit and think 
With dirty dishes in the sink? - 
Poems are made by fools, ’tis said— 
_ Til bake an apple pie, instead. 
(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer 


r a sort of > 


Cardiff | 


| perienced 
union. 


There have been some incidents 


on the job but the main problem 


is the growing «lea of imposing 
1ota system” on West 
Indian workers. There exists an 
idea that an influx of West Indians 


as well as reduces the amount of 
dvertime. There is also expressed 
some resistance to promotion to, 
skilled jobs. 

Some of the incidents in facto-| 
ries have arisen from the high 
handed action of the employers 
in hiring West Indians without 
consultation with the shop stew- 
ards; This has created the impres- 
sion that the employers were plan- 
ning to cut wage rates by hiring 
non-union workers. 

* | 


MANY trade unions have spok- 
en out against all forms of race 
discrimination, but the main weak- 
ness is the failure to vigorously 
apply their own ‘decisions. 

The 1955 T.U.C. adopted a res- 


tations of racial discrimination or 
color prejudice whether. by Gov- 
ernments, employers or workers,” 
but the 1956 T.U.C: had no res- 
olution before it, and in the Gen- 
eral Council report it advised that 
steps be taken in the, West Indies 
to discourage migration. 

A Gallup Poll survey indicates 
that 70 percent of West Indians 
in Britain belong to no union, al- 

i in ing a 
The real problem. is to 
create. the consciousness .in the 

agp ene 


in 
| the 
and its ? 


: 


Labor “ving in Britain, including 700,000 tion finds expression in more con-| 
from Ireland, 137,000 from India,'cealed ways. | 


| participate 
But it took a strike to establish, 
that necessary bond of solidarity. 


Freedom, a delegate body, with 
substantial trade union and labor 
i TeS-| affiliation, has develo 
olution condemning “all manifes- a tivity — especially through -con- 
ferences ~—against forms of dis- 
crimination. ‘It has not, however, 
got down to workshop and trade 
union branch level. 


two years ago a Charter of Rights), y 


. WE Pre atte a TS ew Oe aes ahs & dete t16 dG 
:4 cileiznA fiat! ON MOD EZEVOD ernst Tt Ost 
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- 


Sige 


a 
; 


. 


¢ 
tile, 


: 
arias 


living dead you knew so. well 
how to weigh and judge and 
condemn. 

You shall be my brother now, 
as you. were, and my ancestor, 
and my son wherever you are— 
like Ancestor Accabreh, the one 
Martin Carter tells us led the 
slaves to revolt against the plan- 
tation owners in British Guiana 
a century and a half ago: 


. .. Was ancestor Accabreh — 
his lcughter is scorn — 
he stand up like a palm tree — 
his head touch the a 


Then they took him and broke 
.him on a wheel, | 
But before he died he laughed. 
He said: O green shelter of long 

grass, 


O woman face of earth moving 
side to side — 
be naked for my children as for 
me 
Accabreh! Accabreh! 
* 

WHEN we first met, it was in 
the Communist Party office in 
Philadelphia. I was the Pennsyl- 
vania editor of the Daily Worker. 
You were just coming into the 
district as educational director. 
We had a long talk—discussed 
many difficulties. You told me 
something I have repeated to 
myself and to others almost every 
day since then: 3 

“It is not enough in the Com- 
munist Party to have a correct 
position; you have to know how 
to fight correctly for a correct 
position.” 

The obituaries speak of you as 
a Negro leader. So you were. You 
weie also a leader and teacher of 
white people. That was quite 
natural. | have met white sol- 
diers who knew you when you 
were stationed in India during 
World War II. They had the 
same feeling I have had for you, 
that you were on the. ball—all 
down the line. 

In your person (you were a 
fine tall figure, six feet two)—in 
your personality was the dignity 
and certainty not of the Commu- 
nist movement alone, nor of hun- 


dreds of millions of Negro people 


‘second or) third day and actively 


in the picket line. 
THE MOVEMENT for Colonial 


a broad 


The Communist Party issued 
for colored workers in Britain. 
It contains four points, including: 

1: No form of color discrimina- 
tion by employers, landlords, ad- 
vertisers, publicans or hotel pro- 


P'2: Opposition to all Government 
restrictions or discrimination .. .- 
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alone—but of all colored and 
oppressed people moving toward 
freedom. . 

Your personality helped me - 
and many others to understand— 
with more than the bones of our 
intellect—to teel—as fellow hu- 
man beings, the real “relation of 
forces” in the world between the 
colored billions and what Es- 
landa Robeson has called “that 
tiny white sixth—nofsy arrogant 
minority.” 

And shall death have any do- 
minion over this? 

* 

I DON'T know what your re- 
Jation was with others, but in our 
relation there was no division 
between politics and triendship. 
I felt part of your home and 
your family—when you were 
around or when you were a polif- 
ical refugee. | 

Some days in Philadelphia 
you were pressed for time. We 
had to discuss some urgent prob- 
lems. or issues. Often I’ would 
meet you at home. You would 
talk with me while you were 
cleaning the rooms or doing the 
washing. 

You never said a word to me. 
Biit it got into my skin that a’ 
Communist leader didn’t just 
have a “position” on the Woman 
Oiuiestion, he did something 
about it—at home. 

* 

POLITICS was a passion for 
you—a passion not only to be 
active but te be right. So you 
helped me and others te grasp 
the heart beat of our time— 
peace. Out of it came, for me, 
finally, a collection of letters that 
people had written their news- 
papers about peace. 

One of the last appointments 
we had before vou were forced 
to become a political refugee was 
on a train from Philadelphia to 
New York. 

As we sat together, I showed 
you the first draft of what later 
came to be my peace poem, 
AMERICAN VOICES. 

“That's good, Walter—it’s im- 
portant that it be gotten out.” 
You made suggestions how to go 
about it. 

Between us there was no divi- 
sion between talk and action, nor 
between poetry and politics. It 
was natural for me that our ac- 
tivity about peace should cul- 
minate in a poem of peace, and 
that you should encourage me to 
write it and publish it. 

“Peace,” I wrolte—“respect for 
the rizhts of others—peace itself 
is the poem of our time.” — 

And shall death have any do- 
minion over this? 

Now, my friend and teacher— 
now you are both my ancestor 
and my son. For I who am 59° 
go on and you who were only 42 
have gone. 


I HAVE a passion for those 
who died young—that their 
unwritten poems, their unper- 
formed creations, shall not go 


out of the world forever . . . that 


those living—and those to come— 
shall understand our generation 
—not only for what we were, and 
what we did, but for what we 
tried to do ahd for what we 
wanted to become. ; 

You, my son,—you were one of 
us who tried to change the 
world. I think you did, a little— 
left it an inch better than when 
ou came into it. 

And shall death have any do- 


minion over this? 


King of the Jews, and 

of my people, learned i 
son Absalom had been killed in 
battle, And David cried out: O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom, would God I had died 


BIS greens 4 4253 8 
SOR TAG Dad yori 


' for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
| het sat ay, theca 

ears ago. But my son, my 
' on Ed—shall death have any-do- 


, i miniog over, thish,. +} ae phe oJ 
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_ Are They Going? 


By LESTER RODNEY 


‘why they won't’ 


THERE ARE STILL some 
fans in the big borough over the 


river who refuse to get excited 
about the Dodgers-to-Los Ang- 
eles talk because they refuse to 
believe it can be more than talk. 
This even after the other six mo- 
guls gave O'Malley and the 
Ciants Stoneham the green light 
to go when and if. They see this 
as magnate cooperation (along 
the lines of collusion on magical- 
ly waiving attractive players out 
of the léagne) to give O'Malley 
and Stine a better bargain- 
ing stick in their pressure on the 


city for a big giveaway. -They . 


cant believe: 

1. That the National League 
would give away its home in the 
world’s biggest city for a gamble 
in unknown territory. 2. That the 
business men who run baseball, 
and their advisors, would give 
such ammunition to Rep. Celler 
and those in the Supreme Court 
who say the ruling that baseball 
is not a business is feolish and 
would put it under the anti- 
trust laws as a business. Since 
the Dodger moguls make meney 
and would be moving only on 
the prospect of making more 
money, and the devil take tradi- 
tion, fan sentiment, the pleas of 
youngsters, home town pride etc. 
etc., Celler's case would be con- 
clusively proven. 

7 

THOSE WHO THINK it is 
really not going to happen also 
point to the staggering disloca- 
tions and difficulties in schedul- 
ing involved. Presumably the 
Western Division would include 
Los Angeles; San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis, with the 
east consisting of Philly, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Go ahead; make a schedule, re- 
membering that the teams in the 
western division must slip in and 
out of each other's cities rapidly 
for short series during the time 
east isnt playing west. 

Not to mention the little fact 
that four very important Dodg- 
ers—Gilliam, Furillo, Maglie and 
Newcombe, adamantly refuse to 
fly, making all trips by train. 

And how about a Yankee- 
Dodger World Series, since the 
Yanks are a non-flying team? Will 
we have two four or five day 
delays for travelling during the 
Series? | 


How about the fact that Los 
Angeles, with its many compet- 
ing attractions, last year yawned 
at its Pacific Coast League: pen- 
nant winning team, with only 

70,000 attendance for a season 
longer than the big league -sea- 
son? (Mimot League, not major, 


true, but only 270,000 for a 


winner! , 

Or — that the San Francisco 
nights are notoriously cold, dam 
and clammy... oe there coul 
be 2,000 turning out for a Giant- 
Pirate game in Seal Stadium just 
as easily as in vastly more popu- 
lous New York, given a team out 
of contention. 

So all in all, many refuse to 
believe that Play Ball, 1958 will 
find the Dodgers and Giants on 
the other side of the country! 
But then... . 


‘it's all settled’ 


THERE ARE an increasing 
number of fans in Brooklyn who 
have the increasing feeling that 
they're being played for suckers, 
that the shrewd O'Malley has al- 
ready closed and wrapped up 4 
lucrative Los Angeles deal and 
is just being évasive till season's 
end so as not to alienate too much 
Ebbets Field attendance for the 
remainder of the season. 


It should be reported that 
these fans have an increasing 
tendency to say to heck with the 
Dodgers if all they care about is 
chasing bigger profits. Let 
O'Malley state flatly that the 
Dodgers are staying, or let's sit 
home the rest of the year. Why 
waste money to root for a team 
which won't be here next year 

These folks say that in spite 
of his alligator tears, you cant 
beat the record, and the record 
shows the Dodgers have drawn 
over a million _o every year, 
which puts them into black ink 
even without the biggest TV 
deal in the league (all 154 home 
games and 35 away games, at 
a handsome fee), and even with- 
out the heavy sugar of six World 
Series in the past ten seasons. 

They think someone has a 
nerve to come into Brooklyn, 
speak of civic pride and support- 
ing the team, make money out 
of the community support (sec- 
ond in home attendance, first 
in road attendance over the last 
decade) and then present an ul- 
timatum calling fo  ragiveaway 
Stadium project in the heart of 
Brooklyn with a modern termin- 
al for the Leng Island Railroad 
(O'Malley is an LIRR stockhold- 
er) or else hell move the team 
out of town. 

They think it is really settled 
by now because: 

1. O'Malley has become con- 
vinced he won't get the Brook- 
lyn giveaway. 

2. He knows he has alreafly 
burned bridges behind him by 
alienating fans. 

3. Los Angeles sounds as if 
they really know something. 

4. He can pull a “pay-as-you- 
go deal in California for tele- 
vising games, on the momentum 


of the big league novelty, which 
he couldnt get away within 


' sophisticated New York. (Weren't 


television sets advertised and 
sold on the basis that you could 
see sports events free?). The 
Giants Stoneham is known to be 
a stockholder in Skiatron TV 
Inc., one of the schemes to 
scramble the TV waves so you 
have to kick in dough for un- 
scrambling. O’Malley is also re- 


ported to hold Skiatron stock. 


He could have a flat two million 
dollars a year Skiatron deal all 
set as a Start. 


As for the fact that there is | 


‘still talk by all that “nothing is 
settled one way:or the other,” 
this is discounted on the knowl- 
edge that these big shots never 
really let the public in on be- 
hind the scenes money making 


deals. 
* 


SO—SAY THESE fans—they 


made good dough here and | 
| play by Topping, stemming from the phony myth that t 


aren't satisfied. They treat the 


ordinary fan like dirt anyhow— | 
try to get a good seat for a good | 
game no matter how early you | 


_ sent_one of baseball's less Little Lord Fauntleroy characters to the 


try. Try to get a World Series 
ticket, no matter how faithfully 
you've supported the 
through the long schedule, and 
no matter how many hams and 
imported “¢elebrities” and Park 


Avenuites show up for the Ser- | 
_ ahead. Now you send Ditmar and Schantz back to Kansas City and 


you into the park they soak you | I might decide to think about the Sox’ chances... . 
7. ° ° 


35 cents for a can of beer, 20 | 
cents for an anemic hot-dog, | 
They schedule night games in | 


ies “occasion.” When they lure 


April when you can freeze and 
the players’ arms can suffer. 


Allright, say these Brooklyn- | 
| of youngsters Sanford, Farrell and Cardwell. For one, Jackie Rob- 


ites. Since there's no way of in- 
viting Mr. O'Malley and com- 
pany to have a plea rip to 
California if they they like Cal- 
ifornia so much, and leave the 
Dodgers in Brooklyn where they 
were before.O’Malley was born, 
then we'll manage to live with- 
out the Dodgers. And starting 


right now, this June. 
ene 
amily was 


One fan of this 
hearing the Rodney 

headed westward for a trip this 
summer, said “Keep your eyes 
open somewhere in northern 
North Dakota for a good site for 
O'Malley, with plenty of park- 
ing space.” 


* 

AS FOR YOU, good readers, 
especially you Dodger and Giant 
fans, do yo uthink the first group 
is right and it doesn’t make sense 
for it to happen? Do you think 
the second group is right and 
it's already happened? Do you 
think it’s still genuinely in the 
balance? In any case, is base- 
ball as she is run by the O'Mal- 
leys just a little ol sport with 
not a whisper of business in it? 
Are the Senators and Cubs go- 
ing to win the pennants? 


(ee 
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NATIONAL STANDING— 


CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending June 3, 1957 


State 
Connecticut 
‘Colo., N. Mex., Wyom 
Illinois 
Indiana ~ 
Iowa . | 
Maryiend-D.C. ....2..-.... 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri — . 
Montana, Idaho — 
New England 
New Jersey 
Ohio - 
Oklahoma, Arkan 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania —__-- 
South 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


TOTAL (outside N. Y.)..--- 
NEW YORK STATE 
TOTAL, U.S.A. ---.. 


ta 


D.W. 
Goal 


Te 
Date 


FUND DRIVE Raised 

Goal 
$750 
5000 
750 

250 
1500 
2000 
1000 


5,519.41 
10,460.87 


"$15,980.28 


} ; 
Ae iis 


club | 


on the 
scoreboard - 


———by lester rodney 


Weekend Variety . ; . 

ONE LITTLE UNMENTIONED byproduct of a Dodger and 
Giant move westward which few may think about—a lot less employ 
ment in New York for sports writers, many of whom have been 
covering the big league beat for decades. Some working scribes feel 
a little like the workers in New England towns where there were 
runaway industries—having the rug (factories) pulled out from under 
them. x " : 

DAN TOPPING, poor fellow, must need the dough real bad, 
hanging that horrendous $1,000 per head fine on the six Yankees 
who celebrated Billy Martin's birthday at the Copa. If the theory 
is that staying up late one night tends to make the lads a little less 
alert and clear headed for their duties their next day, wouldn’t it be 
interesting if the Yankee players could turn arournd and fine playboy 
Topping $1,000 for ev ~—_ he spends in night. clubs, on the 
theory that it tends to 1is clear headedness for his duties the 
next’day as president of the enterprise. 

Not that we advocate nite clubbing for players, but the resent- 
ment of the six is well founded. The size of the fine is a grandstand. 
re is b 

esign a special “Yankee typé” of clean- living, fair-haired All- 
American caliber totally unlike the lowbrows on the other teams. 
That's for the Birds—(not meaning the Baltimore Orioles, who 


Yankees). From Babe Ruth on, the Yankees have never been less 
human than any other collection of normal, healthy American ath- 
letes whe like a little fun once in a while. 

Anyhow, we still like the Yankees to win the pennant. We 
think the White Sox are stretched a little thin, and have nothing like 
the pitching depths of the champs for the doubleheader dog days 


THE TWO MOST exciting shortstops this year, and for a few 
years back to Phil Rizzuto’s peak, are Luis Aparicio and Humberto 
Fernandez. The latter is one of the lesser-sung real reasons for the 
climb of the Phils. His glove and assurance has put the air of assufed. 
defensive class behind the pitchers, no small reason for the successes 


inson cant understand why the Dodgers ever let the likes of a 
Fernandez go with Reese getting along. . 
a ° 


SPEAKING OF the aching Peewee, he recently revealed some- 
thing of what a veteran baseball star feels coming to the end of a 
career as a team player. He told a sports writer on an afternoon 
paper: 

“The big problem facing me and other veteran ball players is 


* readjustment to the frightening idea of suddenly going it alone. Take 


my case. I started with Louisville in 1938 and since then—with time 
out for the Navy—I've been a member of a ball club. If you've never 
played ball, you probably can't get fully what that implies. You 
live and work with, say, 25 other men in a little unit and you become 
dependent on them and they on you. Maybe it’s childish, but this 
dependance becomes your way of life. You know that if. you stum- 
ble, the other guys'll pick you up. You live this way for 20 years— 
and you get scared to death thinking about how you'll have to get 
along without your teammates. when you're through with baseball”. 

This is an interesting presentation of the value and warmth of 
teamwork—and the instinctive feeling of how different people must 
often be in the more dog-eat-doggy world outside the ballpark. 

Players on a team rely on each other. They're grown out 
for the same thing, winning as many as possible, finishing higher 
and getting into the money. Team attitude to a player, in contrast 
to that of bosses, is always that if he is giving his best, errors are 
simply part of the game. 

In all the years I've been watching baseball, I find it hard to 
recall‘ any instance of teammates scolding someone either for a 
lengthy slump, or-a particular bad boot, no matter how costly. 
Either at the time on the field, at inning’s end in the dugout, or 
later in the clubhouse. You rarely even see a sympathetic. “what 
happened?—Never mind, we'll get it back for you”. This comes to 
be unspokenly expected. 

There's a lot to chew on in Reese’s remarks as he comes toward 
the end of the trail of the playing fraternity, with its togetherness, 
understanding and he othe spirit so like working class soli- 
darity in many ways. 
ing subject which has never 
literature, only approached. 


way pomay 5% really are is a fascinat- 
yet been fully dealt with in American 


“Cancer is GOQOOOD For You!”"—Now that the American 
Cancer Society has proven a devastating link between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer, the cigarette industry will spring into action. It 
will promptly double the number of advertisements to keep its profits 
going, and not even think it is doing something wrong. Which ‘is 
“free enterprise”; There must be a better way of life for the well- 
being of our people—and there can be.’ One which with our un- 
matchd resources, know-how and traditions would be the best thing 
to ever hit this planet. American socialism is its name. 


: 
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40 NEGRO PLAYERS 


“How many Negro players are 
there in the big leagues now 
that the rosters have been cut 
down to size? a reader asks. 

The number is 40, another 
new high, 28 in the National, 12 
in the American. There are no 


longer any NL teams minus Ne- - 


gro players. 

The players: Newcombe, Gil- 
liam, Amoros,. Campanella and 
Neal of Brooklyn; Robinson, 
Crowe, Thurman, Lawrence and 


’ 


Gomez, Rodgers, Virgil ac: 
Thomas of the Giants; Aaron, 
Bruton, Pizzaro and Mantilla of 
Milwaukee; Fernandez and Har- 
mon of Philly; Clemente, Baker, 
Mejias and Pendleton of Pitts- 
burgh; Jones and Alston of St. 
Louis and Banks of the Cubs. 

In the AL—Doby, Minoso and 
Battey of the Chisox; Smithr and 
Raines of Cleveland; Boyd and 
Johnson of Baltimore; Lopez, 
Simpson and Power of Kansas 
City: Howard of the Yanks and 
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represented the Rockefellers and Mellons and the 
Hunts, Cullens, Richardsons and other billion- 
aires and near billionaires. And they let the oil 
men keep their tax favors. 

This oily background has a bearing on An- 
derson’s fitness for the Treasury post. For the 
Secre of the Treasury collects the taxes. And 
one of the biggest issues before him is the special 
27% percent exemption the oil moguls get. They 
are exempted from paying income taxes on 27% 
barrels out of every hundred. This is called the 
oil industry's “depletion allowance.” And it costs 
the American people nearly two billion dollars 


@ year. 


ANDERSON jum on Ike's wagon as an 
“Eisenhower Democrat’ in 1952. (He’s an “Eisen- 
hower Republican”. pow.) And he got his first 


ee 


MINING EMPIRE 


Robert B. Anderson’s quarter billion dollar 
mining eémpire— Ventures Lid.—has_ invest- 
ments in the following lands in five continents: 

CANADA: Nickel Mines, Uranium Mines, 
Gold Mines, Silver Mines, Cobalt, Lead and Zinc 
Mines — 27 important mining properties altogeth- 
er. The mines spot the map from the Yukon to 
New Brunswick. Also rich Oil Fields near the 
Dakota and Montana border. 

UNITED STATES: The great Williston Oil 

Fields in Montana and the Dakotas; the Tonapah 
Copper mine properties in Nevada; a rich Uran- 
tum refining plant at Beverly, Mass., and other 
properties. 
’ LATIN AMERICA: A half million acre Oil 
concession in Peru; Gold Mines in Nicaragua and 
Venezuela; Phosphate Mines in Colombia, afid 
other properties in Chile and Brazil. 

AFRICA: Uranium in Uganda; Gold and 


RT ANDERSON AND THE H-BOMB 


doesn’t. even rain.” 
But the G.O.P. leaders said that didn’t matter. 


They wanted a good business man to run the 
ocean outfit, they explained. And Anderson found 
business good indeed. 

His future company — Ventures Ltd. — found 
business good too. For Venture’s subsidiary, Fal- 
conbridge Nickel, closed that 250,000,000-pound 
nickel deal we mentioned above. And Anderson 
became President of Ventures in 1955. 


VENTURES is a marriage of Canadian and 
American capital. Its owners have close ties with 
General Motors, International Nickel, the power- 
ful Bank of Montreal and the Canadian Pacific 
R.R. And they have very close ties with the rulers 
in Washington and Ottawa as well. 

The atom bomb industry makes these gov- 
ernment ties very useful indeed, For Ventures is 

active part in the big uranium rush in 


a | 
Canada and Africa, says James S. Allen in his | 


“Atomic Imperialism” (International Pub- 
lishers). And it is an important factor in the drive 
for control of this strategic mineral. 

“The real jewel in Venture’s crown, however, 


is (its subsidiary) Falconbridge Nickel Mines, | 


Ltd.,” says Barron’s financial weekly, For Falcon- 
bridge has one of the richest nickel Oo 

the famous Sudbury asin of Ontario, And its big- 
gest customer is the U. S. Defense Department, 
which signed some of its biggest purchase con- 
tracts when Anderson was in the Pentagon. 

° e ca 

ANDERSON should feel at hgme at the 
Cabinet table. For his seatmate will be Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. And his company's 
links with Dulles’s International. Nickel Co. are 
closer than ever this year. 

Dulles, it will be remembered, was- general 
counsel and executive committee member of In- 
ternational Nickel for 25 years. And the du Pont- 
General Motors interests are represented on the 


Cobalt in Southern Rhodesia; Tin in Southwest 


Africa, and other minerals in Morocco. 
AUSTRALIA: Thorium (an atomic fuel), Ti- 


tanium and other minerals. 


EUROPE: A big Nickel refinery in Norway. 


overnment job when the Repub! 
the White House in 1953. 

The job was Secretary of the 

seemed rather funny. “I've never 


of a battleship,” Anderson chuckled, when he got 


the big news. “And I come from 


“Inco” and Ventures boards at the same time. 

_ Anderson is resigning his post in Ventures 
before taking the Cabinet job. This may not save 
him from trouble, however, if he still keeps his 
mining and oil stock interests. His predecessor, 
Humphrey, was under attack in the Senate for 
his stock holdings. 

The law provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury must have no “direct or indirect” inter- 
est in “trade or commerce.” The political future 
of this arch imperialist financier is therefore in 
doubt. 


icans took over 


Navy. And this 
paced tne deck 


Texas where it 
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sponsibilities” for the members in 
their union. 
Len La Shomb agrees the unions 
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re bodies in | 
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age,” and the chance of strontiam- 
90 and leukemia would be faced 
‘when reactors got 
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man bones, volunteered in his tes- to smoke 6r not. “And 
timony that he did not think the'with all this other stuff, why do 
differences een scientists’ they have to keep popping off 
were large. these bombs?” 

I do not think the differences Dr. Sturtevant voiced a similar 


between Dr. Libby and Dr. Paul-| note when he testified some ge- 
ing are any where ay age as neticists still find certain AEC at- 
newspapers say, he said, al-|sttitudes di , compa 
luding to Dr. Willard Libby, oa att on - “aah ; “i 
AEC commissioner “who is a sci-| ing out tuunieeds of thousands of 
entist, and Dr. Linus Pauling, No-! human beings were involved, “to 
bel Bact sca chemist who was'the hazard of going riding in an 
chief sponsor of a petition calling automobile or taking a swim on 
for a halt in H-bomb testing. The the beach, is all very well. But 
petition has been signed b 2,000 ' there is this difference. Here we 
scientists and is to be submnitted have an element over which the 
soon to the subcommittee. ‘ 
Later, to reporters, Dr. Kulp has been said the hazard is no 
said, “ } Dr. more than wearing an illuminated 
are poles ge politically. One wrist watch. Some of us dont 
thinks by —e up nucieet | wear a wrist watch and would 
armaments you r war One complain loudly i 
ther war.” | 
“But they differ politically, - 
scientifically, not scientifically.” 
Then Dr. Kulp remarked that 


“we have to live in the atomic 


Through an error in composi- 
tion it was stated in the Worker 
last week that Dr. Mark Mills of 
the University of California had 
received an exposure of 200 ro- 
entgens in a Los Alamos acci- 
dent in 1948. Dr. Alvin C, Graves 
was the  scientist-witness in 

| Washington who had been in- 
jured, not Mills. 


hrushchev Scores on TV 


oing anyway. 
is room who 
a| 


he 


“And everyone in 
smokes cigaretes is running 
greater risk of lung cancer, 
said. 

Another reporter heari 


——_ 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ion of the N.Y. Times, because 
the promise of socialism is that 
“it provides more milk, and all 
things like it, to all the people 
than does the system of free en- 
terprise.” 

The WS] neatly evades a com- 
parison of Seviet production 
with that of capitalism in Rus- 
sia, where the increase is con- 
siderable. Nevertheless the Wall 
Stret Journal says “it markd 
Mr. Khrushchev as a level-head- 
ed realist.” The WSJ also finds 
Khrushchev realistic in other 


coming true, in their view, even 
before our grandchildren are ~ 
born. Says the WSJ: “while Rus- - 
sia is injecting a dab of enter- 
prise into its farm program we 
seem to be wrapping ours more 
and more in bureacratic red tape 
and Socialistic management.” 

The N.Y. Daily News editor- 
ial carries the same foreboding 
when it first offers to bet 
Khrushy about socialism in 
America and then adds: 

“Not that were 100 percent 
insured against Socialism 
though.” _And it suggests that 


A Union-Discusses ‘Apathy’ 


(Continued from Page 4) tive, writes that Bull’s remarks are 


“are in ma sgl | 
“This apathy on the part of the 


ways too: “For we notice,” they the socialist “albatross as it was 


needs ot the}: membership. 1 
am thankful that our union has, 
never suffered from this particular 
disability. Practically all of our 
income is plowed back into service 
for the members. But I don't be- 
lieve that we are a different breed| 
than other union members, Maybe) 


“weak and don't go far enough.”| 
He adds, “we are contending with '" 
a combined case of reactionary ‘° 
paralysis and company cancer.”|“'Y ‘©! 
He says the union has the task/Posed.” He too calls for an edu- 
of making “the new generation cational program, concluding, 
aware of what was and what can .™aybe we have had too many 
be-again.” | Leadership Training Schools’ and 

not enough “Membership Training 


k and file is a greater threat 
the welfare of our union than 


legislation yet enacted or pro- 


we are too young an organization Emerson Moseley, director of 
to be corrupted as yet, but dry-'the union's sugar division, praised) 


rot and decay can come at anjhighly the UPWA for its record of, . 


-early age and. these can easily|cleanliness and avoiding the path' 
become the forerunners of corrup- of being “wrong and among the 
tion.” majority.” 

™ , | “Nevertheless,” he went on, 

BULL LOOKED back to the; “in avoiding the triple evils of cor- 
UPWA’ss militant history and noted ruption, complacency and bu- 
it ey ee leaders,| reaucracy, we must also be on 
But, he continued: guard against a brand of self- 

“We can’t always be hoping to tighteousness which can oacily 
coast along on the momentum cre-| som gan thd me -— _ the’ 
ated b t achievements, Sooner ic ause of its com-| 
or ft dso will go to seed. J| ponent racial and religious ele- 
think there are warning signs now,™ents is more readily geared to 
~~ we may be headed in thatj carry forward democracy in the 

irection.” union. 

“Let me ask you,” he went on, Moseley says as leaders “we 
“how long has it hioees' shee you must take our humility in large 
were able to get just 5 percent me a harness our vanities to) 
your membership to attend meet-# ©!0S¢ Ht. 
ings? Very few of you can give 
a favorable answer. Most cannot.” 

Bull said he often traveled great 
distances to attend meetings of Jo- 
cals in the region only to find his 
effort wasted “because it was not 
possible to get a quorum of just 
25 people.” 

He also observed that fine pro- 
grams approved by the union “die 
on the vine in local after local” be- 
cause of lack of active members 
for committees. 

“Frankly,” he -said, —“these- 
trends worry me and they should 
worry you.” He also deplored the 
tendency to give blind confidence 
to leaders and concluded: “Even 
good leadership needs constant 
nudging from below. We in our 
local unions can and must provide 
that nudging.” | 

LETTERS IN THE MAY issue 
of the Packinghouse “Worker | 
not eritirely.-..complimentary. 


* 

CHARLES E. PEARSON de- 
plored a tendency among some of 
the union’s people to become “com- 
pany-minded” and not being 
brought up to account for it. 

“These tactics have resulted in 
breaking strong union members to 
card carrying members only. 
Some are now strong members 
for management,” writes Pearson. 

“Let's turn the clock back to 
the 30’s when we set out for bat- 
tle, and through these years we 
have come a long way.” 

Steve Balters, welcoming the 
discussion opened by the union, 
writes, “this should not be a sup- 
erficial, self-flattering skimming of 
past events; but a real soul-search- 
ing examination. of conscience.” He 
writes the “crisis” is due to a “de- 
cline of spiritual values on the part 
of union members,” and “moral de- 


ee. 


are; cay «is destrying the couritry,) so-} 
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Schools ?” 


Anyway, in the UPWA they are! 
cking this question around and 
they'll come up with some answers!) 


(Cogtinued from Page 5) 


writer Slowly Recovering After 
Big Boom.” It merely quoted two 
paragraphs of Associated Press 
stories: 

ATOMIC TEST SITE, Nev., 
May °28 (AP).—An atomic little 
monster flashed, flamed and 
thundered over the Nevada de- 
sert before dawn today and 
dropped its radioactive fallout 
right where safety - conscious 
scientists wanted it.” 

LAS VEGAS, Nev., May 29 
(AP).—Radioactive material from 
yesterday's explosion is falling 
greater distances from the _test 
site than ever before but is light 
and not dangerous. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission test headquar- 
ters said today.” 

Concerning the. official down- 
grading of this peril, .the Wash- 


‘ington Post said editorially, in 


educational pro- 


Bull's view... <..- +. _ {for “a long range 
Lem Ward, a field representa- gram” on a “bi 


~ 


of duties and re- | 


its comment on the current Con- 
gre-sional hearings conducted by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: “In partjcular the hear- 
ings can serve as an antidote to 
the saccharine assurances of the 
Atomic Energy Commission that 
there is nothing to worry about.” 
“The main question” the edi- 
torial declared, “concern not 
whether there is a risk, but the 
extent of the present fisk and 
whether the possible military ad- 
vantages Tro 
ing-ate worth the addition 
ard, such testing invites.” 


poets 


tion 
is, the Post said, “is what 


editorialize, “that in catching up 
he is not so doctrinaire as to be 
unwilling to borrow ideas.” 
WS] mentions the new decree 
allowing Soviet collective farm- 
ers to keep all the produce they 
get from their private plots and 
the decentralization of industry. 
* 
HOWEVER, THE WALL 


| Journal is worried that some of 


Khrushchev’s prediction seems to 


. ee 


Scientists Say: Don’t Wait 


the Administration has been 
unwilling to talk about frankly, 
and we hope.that the Joint Com- 
mittee will insist on explicit an- 
swers. 

* 

NEWSPAPER, comment grew 
that the AEC was increasingly 
on the “defensive,” both here 
and abroad. Senator Humphrey 
added to it with his statement in 
the Senate: “I have been dis- 
turbed over the apparent de- 
cision of the AEC. pointedly to 
refuse observers from India to 
this month's atomic weapons 
test in Nevada.” The Minnesota 
senator added “I khew from my 
own constituents mail that this 
decision by the AEC has dis- 
turbed the man in the street as 
well.” Because India “has been 
a sharp critic of the wrong te, 
programs,” Humphrey believ 
its observers should certainly 
have been invited. 

Japan has repeatedly pleaded 
for an end to thermonuclear 
tests and demonstrations against 
the explosions were held last 
week; India has stated its case 
against the H-bomb; China's 
position is well known. Half of 
mankind lives in these three na- 
tions; and add to them the in- 
creasing opposition to thermonu- 
clear weapons in the Rar and 
it if €asy to asséss the prapor- 

orion “to stop 


nefarious business.” 


called by Sen. Herman Tal- 
madge (D-Ga) whom it quotes, 
is now decorating the “modern 
(Eisenhower) branch of the 
GOP.” The News then warns 
the Republicans to “reform be- 
fore it’s too late.” 

Though Hearst newspapers 
were anything but friendly to 
Khrushchev in their editorials it 
was interesting that they accept- 
the idea of American-Soviet ne- 
gotiations. “There are import- 
ant areas,” says the N.Y. Jour- 
nal-American (Hearst) where 
such negotiations could take 
place provided—and always pro- 
vided—they are accompanied by 
that kind of corroboration.” 

* 

A SERIOUS and positive 
evaluation of the Khrushchev in- 
terview Was syndicated national- 
ly through the comments of 
George F. Kennan, former 
State Department planner. The 
author of the “containment poli- 
cy” under Truman expressed the 
hope that Americans “give due 
importance to those passages in 
his (Khrushchev’s) remarks that 
may reflect serious and hopeful 
possibilities.” He warned against 
“an excess of suspicion’ and 
added: 

“When me RM says he 
and his colleagiies do not want 
war, I happen to believe, not 
on the basis of this statement 
but on the basis of a consider- 
able body of other evidence, 
that he is speaking the truth. 


“When he says the time has. 


* come when it would be well if 


we would cease to regard each 
other as robbers, I think he 
might just have something 
there.” 

All in all this was one TV 
broadcast which had big impli- 
cations for ending the cold war, 
its‘ ions will‘ prob 


this, be heard of for some time to”! 


- 


come, 
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Your Money and Life 


Two Speeches on Foreign Aid 


Letters to the 


Bv LABOR RESEARCH ‘ASSOCIATION 


‘ON MAY 22 John Foster 
Dulles gave to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee his statement backing 
the Administration foreign 


aid program. It is noteworthy be- 
cause of cynicism with which it 
areveals essential features of the 
" - program, 

Military aid is openly set at 
$2.8 billion, or almost tliree- 
fourths of the $3.9 billion total. 
- to prop the regimes and provide 
puppet forces to maintain U.S.- 
orientated rule in certain coun- 
tries — notably Taiwan, South 
Korea, and South Vietnam. By 
means of lavish handouts it is 
still possible to find Chinese sol- 
diers, for example, who will 
clamp martial law against the 
popu ation of Taipei es 20 of 

aiwan). Washington has an 
advantage over the British and 
French, who cannot afford such 
luxurious payouts, and must use 
their own armed forces to re- 
press the populations of Cyprus 
and Algeria. 

The military has dominated 
foreign aid ever since the Ko- 
rean War. But formerly a large 

art of it was falsely entered as 
economic aid.” The bookkeep- 
ing has been made more accu- 
rate mainly to appease the par- 
ticular brand of. reactionary 
Senators who object even to a 
pretense of economic aid. But 
the accounts are still distorted. 

There is another $300 mil- 
lion, actually mainly military, 
under the designation “special 
assistance emergency fund.” 
Dulles explained it as follows: 
“We must have reserve funds 
which can be thrown into the 
breach if we are to conduct 
successfully the-‘cold war’.” He 
cited as examples Iran, Jordan, 
Guatemala, and Hungarian ref- 
ugees. A significant list. Three 
are places where it is unofficially 
acknowledged that these “emer- 
gency funds” were used to over- 
throw popular governments and 
install military dictatorships 
friendly to U.S. corporate and 
military interests. Dulles’ link- 
ing of Hnugary testifies to the 
parallel objective pursued — this 
time in vain— by U.S. policy in 
that country last fall. 

* 

THE MAIN new thing in the 
foreign aid budget is a proposed 
$500 million Nitesione eat loan 
fund.” Dulles concedes the need 
of Asian and African countries 
for economic growth, not be- 
cause it is good in itself, but 
strictly so that “their strategic 
lands should not fall under Com- 
munist control, and their re- 
sources should be available,” 
that existing “moderate” leaders 
shall not be replaced by “ex- 
treme leaders.” In fact, he ex- 
plains, “The fund would primar- 
fly be an instrumentality of 
foreign policy, and as such take 
greater financial risks than those 
acceptable to existing institu- 
tions.” 

The experience of the past 
decade proves that “aid” direct- 
ed primarily for reactionary po- 
litical ends is -actually directed 
for reactionary economic ends 
as well, and holds’ back instead 
of helps genuine’ development 
of independent economies. 

At any rate, Dulles achieved 
a tactical victory in domestic 
politics. Most Democratic lead- 
ers praised his speech lavishly, 
including such former critics as 


Senators Fullbright and Hum- 


phrey. On the other end, isola- 
_tionist Capehart told Dulles 


that for the first time in ten years 


he would vote for foreign aid. 
Thus the annual to-do about 
cutting the foreign aid budget 
has already evaporated, and 
more décisively than usual. 

a , 


‘ON THE SAME -day Dulles 
spoke, David Rockefeller pro- 
posed to the Arkansas Bakers 


co 


part of the Middle Eastern oil 
profits. into irrigation and trans- 
portation projects in that area, 
Like Dulles, Rockefeller stressed 
the “minimum-subsistence” level 
of the population, and the need 
for the program to “obtain the 
allegiance of the people of the 
middle East.” Indeed, both used 
the same figure—an average in- 
dividual income under $100. 

As typical projects Rockefeller 
roposed Nile River irrigation 
ae of the Aswan Dam project 
on which the U.S, reneged for 
political reasons), Jordan River 
development (an old _ political 
football), and Suez Canal widen- 
ing to take huge tankers—obvi- 
ously desirable for the oil com- 
panies. Peculiarly, none of the 
projects listed directly affect the 
people in-the main oil producing 
countries. 

To illustrate what could be 
accomplished Rockefeller cited 
Venezuela where, he claims, 
real income per person has in- 
creased 50 percent in fifteen 
years through “sowing the oil” 
revenues in general economic 
projects. 

But as shown by Stanford 
Prof, Paul Baran in his new book 
“The Political Economy of 
Crowth,” most of the oil reven- 
ues received by the pro-Stand- 
ard Oil government of Venezue- 
la are used to suppress the 
population and to enrich the mil- 
itarists and compradors. The 
remainder are absorbed by eco- 
nomic projects “highly desirable 
from the standpoint of foreign 
capital operating in et a, 
but contributing little to the 
emergence of a Pome” nation- 
al economy.” The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population 
got none of the 50 percent gain 
in the “average.” 

* 


WHETHER or not Dulles 
and Rockefeller formally 
checked their speeches with one 
another is unimportant. The 
links between the two are clear 
enough. Dulles’ law firm repre- 
sents Standard Oil (NJ), among 
other close financial ties. Dulles 
has worked intimately with the 
Rockefeller interests in politics 
for at least a decade. And he 
has operated. the foreign policy 
of the U.S. as a Aran junct 
of the aims of the oil companies. 
(See the 
“Empire of High Finance,” by 
Victor Perlo.) 

The foreign aid program is 
just one * 2 the many ways 
whereby the American people 
pay tribute to almighty Stand- 
ard Oil—first among the monop- 
oly beneficiaries of our tax 
dollars. 


forthcoming book, 


What the farmers have been 
saying for years, that the record 
drought in the Southwest and 
West are caused by the A and 
H bombs, finally is making sense 
to the experts who up to now 
have scorned the farmers’ stub- 
bornly-held theory das unscien- 
tific. 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ence in its report last June an- 
nounced with seeming finality 
that radioactivity had been 
found to have‘no effect on the 
weather. On April 25 of this 
year a top-ranking Weather Bu- 
reau scientist says investigation 
indicated to the contrary. 


A relationship between the 
absence of rain and radioactive 
and industrial polution of the at- 
mosphere was seen by Dr. Ross 
Gann, director of physical re- 
search for the Weather Bureau. 


Dr; Gunn said he was not mak- 
ing a positive statement at the 
time but offering a theory. He 
explained that on nuclear ex- 
plosions and their effect on 
drought or rainfall it was diffi- 
cut to give a precise answer as 


~ 


College Student Objects ebiainl ka 


To Mike Gold Column 
Dear Editor: 


As a college student I would 


like to take serious exception 
to a recent Mike Gold’s column 
in the Sunday Worker. © 

It is almost inconceivable that 
an intelligent man should repeat 
the same dogmatic, McCarthy- 
like labelings of anyone who re- 
fuses to accept his pospel. That 
Ezra Pound was and is a fascist, 
no one denies. That Eliot has 
expressed anti-Semitic, anti- 
democratic views and that he 
had the fascist sympathies at 
one time no one denies either. 
That Eliot’s poetry or criticism 
is neo-fascist is another story 
(one that Mr. Gold significantly 
and dangerously ignores). _Eli- 
ot’s criticism is largely responsi- 
ble for a revival of interest in 
John Donne and Dante. Ali- 
ghieri. 

If Mr. Gold feels these are 
also neo-fascists let him say so. 
Eliot’s chief poems are percep- 
tive, and socially conscious and 
if Mr. Gold finds any of his 
poetry neo-fascist I should like 
to hear it. As for the “New 
Criticism” it is a sign of 
potence to Jabel every member 
of the school by what may be 
true of some of its proponents. 

But the greaflest ignorance 
that Mr. Gold indulges in is man- 
ifested in the following analy- 
sis: “The English departments of 
most American colleges are now 
occupied by such types of creep- 
ing fascism.. With a captive 
audience to work on, they are 
well equipped to bring up a new 
generation that will despise de- 
mocracy and loathe social real- 
ism in literature.” 

It is a characteristic of Gold’s 
whole piece that he never cites 
specific examples of this “creep- 
ing fascism.” The. English de- 
partments of ovr universities 
publish books every day. Yet, 
Mr. Gold, apparently working 
on a thesis J aa iad in the 
thirties never mentions a single 
specific example of this current 
trend except Eliot and Pound 
who have been around for 30 
years and whose influence is 
definitely on the decline. 

The “tragedy as far as the left 
is concerned of this relapse into 
medieval dogmatism is that the 
universities at present, English 
departments included, are the 
articulate strongholds of democ- 
racy and the instante tradi- 
tion. Oppenheimer, C. Wright 
Mills, Urey, these are the forces 
which hold the strongest influ- 
ence in our greatest universities. 
I should like to hear Mr. Gold 
deny this, deny if he will that 
institutions like— Harvard are 
fighting and have ong se every 
attack on democracy from Mc- 
Carthy. 

~[VY LEAGUE STUDENT 
° 


But Nobody Swims 
That Fast! 


Dear Editor: 

In the Worker, May 26, was 
an article headed, “Mao swims 
the Yangtze; 12 miles in two 
hours.” I told this to my son, who 
is 53 years of age and a very 
good swimmer. He was not slow 
to contradict, for a man is only 
supposed to walk four miles an 
hour, and here you tell of Mae 


BOLIVAR, N: Y. 


swimming one and a half times 


— ee _~ 


did you know? 


e After one nearly fatal dose 
of radiation sons tend to 
show a manifold increase in leuk- 
emias” as late effects. They oc- 
cur several years after exposure. 
“~. . the exposures at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and a few expos- 
ures in accidents in atomic en- 
ergy plants, involved radiation 
to the whole body in which the 
clinical effects reflected mainly 
injury to the blood-forming tis- 
sues and intestinal tract. These 
tissues are very sensitive to radia- 
tion but have a great power of 


recovery. —Committee on Patho- .}. 
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fwo guys, my intentions e 
age Vicky, 


\ 


nulfin’ fo 
the London New Statesman 
and Nation 


—" 


faster than a man can walk. We 
believe Mao or someone else was 
prevaricating. 
If you can explain this, Id 
like to have it corrected. 
R. A. STOHR 


[Ed. Note: We quite agree 
that neither Mao nor anyone else 
swam 12 miles in two hours. But 
the story (released by the New 
China News Agency) noted, 
without explanation, that this 
feat was accomplished in the 
fast flowing Yangtse river, the 
swimmers were apparently aided 


by the swift current.] 
. > ° 


Recommends Reading 


Chinese Document 
Dear Editor: 
I recently had the good for- 


"tune to read what I consider a 


tremendously important histori- 
cal document which was issued 
by the Communist Party of 
China. 

This document is_ entitled 
“Once More About the Histori- 
cal Experience of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat.” 

t impresses me for many rea- 
sons. Two of which I would like 
to mention here. 


First, the manner in’ which 
this document deals with thie 
Hungarian situation and Stalin's 
mistakes. The Chinese Commu- 
nists deal with these two ques- 
tions in a manner which an- 
swers all the y pe ques- 
tions involved in a_ scientific- 
Marxist-Leninist way. 

Secondly, a classic phrase of 
Marxism “Communist Modesty” 
has been a fundamental goal 
amd accepted by most 
Jommunists—easily forgotten by 
some—but at least fought for 
and achieved by a few who usu- 
ally set an example which keeps 
others aware of the goal. 

I believe this Chinese docu- 
ment emphasizes the need for 
an additional term—the impor- 


ee 


tance of being humble—humble 
in a Communist manner and 
how to achieve it. 

It is in this spirit that the Chi- 
nese Communists deal with the 
historic significance of the So- 
viet Union, its Communist Party 
and its achievements and mis- 
takes. 


The Chinese Communists deal 
with these mistakes and make 
some sharp criticisms but their 
starting point is that the Soviet 
Union is the backbone, the main 
source of strength and the prin- 
cipal leader and teacher of world 
Marxism and the camp of so- 
cialism. 

I believe that all those who 
are interested in the strength- 
ening. of our movement and 
advancing its political growth 
would make a great contribu- 
tion by seeing to it that this pam- 
phlet gets the: widest possible 
circulation. 

AL LANNON 
* 


Sends The Worker 


To Pen Pals 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

After I read the Worker, I 
send some articles to my “pen 
pals” in People’s Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

I have read the paper since the 
Rosenberg - Sobell frameup of 
1953. I have found much in- 
formation not found in the cap- 
italist press.“ Howéver, I feel the 
Worker could use some improve- 
ments. 

I would like to see more ar- 
ticles devoted to youth. I would 
like to see an article on stamps 
and chess. I enjoyed the articles 
dealing with atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb fallout and got lots of 
information from the four pages 
on this-important subject to hu- 
manity. 

WILLIAM FINKELSTEIN 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE © 
16TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
_~ COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


This 352-page volume gives a full picture of the widely 
reported Communist Party Convention, including the 
contributions of every speaker in the discussion on the. 
many hotly-debated resolutions, issues, motions, ete. It 
also includes the Main Political Resolution adopted by 


the Convention, the new Constitution, Draft 


an of 


Work, Statement of Observers, and much other vital 


material, 


Price $2.75 
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Assoctiigon Bo n 
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Khrushchev's Bid 
Friendship 


Following are excerpts from 
the CBS interview with Soviet | 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev, last Sunday, relat- 
ting to the question of peaceful 
coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The participants in the imter- 
view wete Khrushchev, Daniel 
Schorr, CBS news correspond- 
ent in Moscow, B. J. Cutler, 
New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent in Moscow, and 
Stuart Novins, moderator of the 
CBS “Face the Nation” program. 

The first excerpt is part of 
the answer to a question deal- 
ing with “competition of ideas.” 

© © 


Now, as far as.competition be- 
tween capitalist and socialist ideol- 
Ogies are concerned, we have never; 


‘have our two great powers com- 


against us, but we believe that 
you are planning that war, but 
you must know that such a war 
would be a very awful thing and, 
therefore, those plans might not 
be implemented. Therefore, _ if 
there is coexistence, if you should 
desire to live in peace with us, 


| 


then we, as well as you, would be 
able to alleviate the burden of 
taxation, we: would be able to 
switch our labor reserves from! 
the production of things which do 
not go to the good of mankind. 


We want peace very much, and 
we want friendship with the Amer- 
ican people. We want friendship’ 
with Americans, not in order to 


' 


’ 
’ 


bine against other countries but be- 
cause we think that friendship be- 
tween our two countriés would go 


‘tration and warnings. I think 


y 957 


——— Page 15 
if such registraticns: are niade be- 
forehand. We rrefer a more fun- 


Secretaries Named — 


end to these tests, to 
sions; and some powers register 
The National Administrative Committee. of the Com- 
munist Party announced gems that its National Execu- 


these explosions not. because they 

are good but because the nature of 
tive meeting on May 22-23 elected seven national secretaries. 
These seven secretaries are to} i 


their territory is such that they 
‘serve as an administrative com-| M. Fine, labor affairs; John Gates, 


, 


have, to make these explosions in 

international waters, and if they 

explode their bombs without ~pre- 

vious warning, that might harm 

the planes flying over that part of 

the world or the ships sailing there, 

and that would create a real scan-| mittee to conduct the affairs of the|public affairs; J E. Jackson Jr 

dal. If your territo made it p0s-| Communist Party in the period be- rn_ affairs; Hyman Lomer,. 

sible for you to explode those tests!tween the monthly meetings of the| Education and publication; Sidney 

in the United States, you would not! porional executive. Stein organizati ; 

warn of those tests beforehand. The seven secretaries are: Ben-| William > a se Ca 

ie, ee people aty who want Lemay 5 Davis, ae — ae chairman emeritus. 

to avoid the proposal to put anigene Dennis, national affairs; Fr ae | 

end to all explosions by switthing|= Bo ee rrer Tr ore posts mis ae 

it towards these proposals of regis-|tic is not quite correct’ when you " en WAS CRCieC 
that! speak about the distance of with- Race at of youth affairs and Carl 

is empty talk, talk ‘to distract the}drawal. 1 will say that your with- oer i> caper secretary of . 

attention of the le from the’ drawal will be less than ours, be- ng he ae 

direction in which their attention|cause Britain for instance is across The administrative committee 

should run. Therefore, our pro-|the Channel from the Continent.) ”* empowered te proceed with 

posal is to put an end to all these! The United States is across the pou hes commissions to expe- 

tests, to abolish hydrogen and/ocean. Now, how jong does a| dite > carrying through of the 

atomic weapons, to limit armed/ship take from the United States; Convention decision. 

forces etc. Let us have the real|to Germany or France? And at the 


to the good of other countries. J "/ steps in that field instead of empty'same time, how long would a troop 


made a secret of the fact that there 
will be an ideological struggle o- 
ing on between. these two ideolo- 
gies, but we never believe that that threat to us. Therefore, friend- 
‘ship between us two would be to 


is the same thing as a war, because : | 
this would be an ideological strug. good of all the peoples of the} NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, may 
ill 


gle in which the system which w world. I move to a related area to what 
have the support of the people, that I would like to be very em-| we are talking about now, and that 
system will come out on top. — a . = all ar isthe question of Western Europe. 

At the present time your Ameri-| °C®™ca! equipment of yours cou 1 
can people do not saad the| translate ut for your American peo-| mere foliage er a ee ae 
Marxist-Leninist theories. They ple our re vr Died ‘tain conditions’ vader whiel trees 
woul be withdrawn, and these 


‘that case, for instance, Luxem- 


bourg would hardly represent a polemics, all sorts of verbal exer- 


cises and debates. 
o oe 


: 
' 


are following the bourgeois politi- : 
cal leaders, but is that.a reason for) SCHORR: Can I bring this questions also deal with the reuni- 
war? Is that a reason for an enmity down to a concrete question, be- fication of Germany. I would like 
between us and the United States? cause this leads towards disarma-|to ask you what does the Soviet 
No. Let us live in peace. Let us! ment talks in London with a pro- government believe now to be the’ 
develop our economy. Let us com-! posal for what is called a small condition under which it would feel! 
= Let us trade with each other.’ méasured’ step toward disarma-| sufficiently secure to withdraw from 
et us exchange experience im agri-' ment. We know that the Seviet/the.countries in which they are now 
culture, in industry, in the field of| Union has been more in favor of situated. | 
culture, and.as far as the question’ a total and immediate ban on hy-| Now, about our security: we feel 
of which system will come out on drogen atom bomb tests and weap-| ourselves sufficiently secure and are 
oP let history, let our peoples de-/ons, and the question of control has! not afraid of anything. We do not 
cide that. I think that is a good| made it very difficult. Do you see want a war, but a war might be 

_ way out. any hope for an agreement on the imposed upon us, and if it is, our 
We believe that our socialist sys-| basis of the current American ap-| people will fight with even ter 

tem will be victorious, but. that proach, a first small step? enthusiasm and loyalty in efense 
does not mean under any corfdi-| KHRUSHCHEV: For the time of their country. But in order to 
tions that we want to impose that being I know not of the step that! prevent that, what steps should be 
system on anyone. We simply be-ithe United. States is pared tojtaken? Why couldn't the United 
lieve that the = of each coun-|take, because Mr. Stawgen has not States. and the other countries 
try themselves will come to realize yet put forth his proposals, but| withdraw their troops from Wes- 
that that system is best for them.|we are quite prepared to limititermn Germany? From the other 


That is up to the people concerned! ourselves to some small step, in-;countries of the West? From. 
eer of going after a comprehen- France, Italy—where else have you 


to decide. We have no intention : 
of imposing our ideas on anybody. sive agreement at once, so that)got ee, rote bees Greece, per- 
we would withdraw 


That is what I have to oy in reply. that small step might lead to some-}haps? whi 
thing bigger. our troops from Eastern Germany, 
CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, you! : = __|from Warsaw—from Poland, that is 
eae eye ly wal the - United We for our part have taken f H f Ru 
States ik  deSnitel hosiead ‘nde steps to reduce our armed forces to Sn are. hawe oa? cee: Soa 
we gy S *iziby 1,800,000 men. We have re-|™#™™ nae eee sutd 
against the Soviet Union. Is this iwhere else. I. think that it wou 
really the belief that underlies your! 2Uced our armed forces in East- be ve ful, a useful first st 
policies? Is this really the belief ™ Germany by some 30,000 men. test’ the good will of the two 
that underlies the policies of the; ‘”° have given back to Finland sides and to establish a he atmos- 
Soviet Union? ithe base we had in their country. re which would not smell of war 
KHRUSHCHEV: That is not We have done # great deal, Weibut which would lead to good, 
my view. 1 simply repeated what}2°U°V® tq achieve agreement on friendly . relations that could be 


your pdlitical leaders have been|“srmament. But for the time be- brought about between our two 
countries. That is what we have 


Sse | e have not seen a mutual ste 
saying and your generals, especi-|'"S W© "4vé 4 mutual step 
ally your admirals. God knows taken by either the United States, heen saying, talking about, and we 
how many speeches are being', rance or Britain. We are very) are quite prepared to do that. 
sone in a panty saying’ - orry about oe. NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchey when 
ow many hours the Soviet Union “ hdrawi 
can be destroyed by the power of SCHORR: Let me ask you Rpt rang from Wastens a0 6 
the United States. We don’t in-| question in connection with dis-| vou are talking about withdrawing 
aulge in any such things. Our) armament which has puzzled me over a period of 3.000 miles. 
political leaders don’t make speech- for a jong time. The Soviet posi-| 14, sneak about withdrawing Rus- 
ts ta on tdi weyers y : 
es trying to prove that we can _ discussing atomic tests and) sian troops from Eastern Germany,’ 
destroy the United States. That| bombs is that all atomic and hy-| this is a matter of pulling back to 
would be stupid on our part. explosions can be detected.) hours away. Now, as a i 
. ee If that’s the Soviet position, then|); ian wouldn't you say~ that 
SCHORR: There is one thing, Why is it that the Soviet govern-|... Log of assurance of mut 
Mr. Khrushchev, that I constantly ment has not given notice or even! t4¢ might be forthcoming here? 
fail to understand, How can you! apt nat age geal What is Russia prepared to do? 
speak of coexistence with a coun-, tests conducted in this country KHRUSHCHEV: Your arithme- 


try if you really believe that this KHRUSHCHEV: What will that 
country is planning a war against give to mankind? Nothing! What 
the Soviet Union? ‘difference is there whether as long 
% | . 
dS UT 
Friday Brooklyn 
Saturday Brooklyn 


: 
; 


’ 


KHRUSHCHEV: What can.we as there is an explosion, the air. 
do about it? - We would preferjhas been poisoned and the people; 
that you would not plan that war'of the world will not gain anything 


SE 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


henoring 


MR. ROCKWELL KENT 


: 


train go from, say Irkutsk or Viadi-: Consumer Debt 
vostok in our country to Eastern! 
Germany? And you -will see that Ly Alf Ti 
about disarmament, there is comnfi- 
dence needed. We should not look 
upon each other as robbers, but 
yi } , rosé another $513 in April to a -° 
to give YOU Out wore ane St new all-time high of more than 41 
tl We are agreed to have! Dillion dollars, the Federal Reserve 
and we believe that those condi-;above April, #956. 
tions exclude the possibility of any}, The rise in imstalment buying 
sudden attack on one side on the was $259 million, a drop from last - 
CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, do to analysts, reflected the lag in the 
you have any fear that if you sale of cars. Usually the spring 
withdraw your treeps from certain rise in instalment debts reflects 
munist? showed a heavy rise over the rise 
KHRUSHCHEV: It is a fable.|@ year ago for the month. 
You: are probably, contaminated! Aute industry leaders no longer~ 
tem in some country can be held)pointing sales and frankly admit 
up by our armed forces. But I they would be happy if the 1956 
wouldn’t defend a Communist sys-\level of 5,800,000 care were 
raf ay ody LS 
system, ions throug! _summer to a 
then that people should establishinoint as low as 70 percent of ca- 
drawing our troops from any Coun-'from nearly 100 percent at the 
try of Eastern Europe or from East-| start of the year. 
ern Germany, and we are certain) The all but formally announced 
withogt as ‘as not one . rush: of steel or- 
ers at the still lower price as had 
hay rere so -~' -. step oo hap i: in ‘pest..picieds billees 
on og oem te wou f¢lds~has hit the steel industry's 
have boon: dpeeiiic dheut in on-| Workers hard, with many laid off 
arket this year?” asks-the Wall 
the world? * ean J > 
bee r ournal’s auto analyst as he 
KHRUSHCHEV: My view is,) ‘aman ihe siiuier Guhl + 
one side makes a step and the . é 
other does not reciprocate in kind,| Types 7, Maer wa in, Detroit. 
there will not be any relaxation y "y the recent 
sharply lowered predictions of the 
cal step is necessary on the part of’... 
the United States, Britain, and “—— vein 
France, and we will | not remain) Cle ifi A 
FOR SALE 


Furthermore, when we speak 

as honest-people: We are prepared Consumer debts of Americans 
ed to check up on the agreement,| The new total is $2,793,000,000 
take of the matter. same month. But that, according 
countries would all remain Com- ment credit and personal loans 
think that the Communist sys-/auto sales over last year's disap- 
nist system must be based on the] Meanwhile, estimates in the 
reason we have no fear of with- sid down to 85 percent of capacity 
defend their system even better scheduled at onsl of dis sanaith, 

equipment and home appliance 
tending. toting: the counteies of “What happened to the auto 
stantly making those steps, but if ite mid-point, the sitet-anerteues ere 
is not a one-way street, A reel: Show many cars will be sold this 


—_— TT 
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|, 
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20 IN. WINDOW FAN—Cools average 3 to 4 

room apartment. Reg. $52.50. SPEC. 
} $26.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 Fourth 
Ave. (bet. Mth & 14th Sts.) GR. 3-7819 
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the distances are about the same. 

High in April 
we should look upon each other! 
control, inspection posts establish- Board reported. 
other. That is the realistic view 1 year's rise of $307. million for the 
states in Eastern Europe those! purchase of cars. But non-instal- 
with this talk too. You seem to,expect the 10 percent increase in 
tem of that hind. The Commu- reached this year. 
a different system. And for that'nacity. The industry has already 
that the people themselves will! ow heavy viet. ten alee: 
Ruslan Soviet Cévernment, « ie” price rise, sag in auto, farm 
Bass ae hia beether. emcee on shorter workweeks. 
and I am sure that we are con-, “With 1957 still a month fcom 
in tension because. this relaxation) ; pdnsiey’s 0000 ‘top. enchiemen:-0n 
in debt in that case. Our most rad- 


ical steps have been proposed. We 
have made proposals on disarma- 
ment. We suggest that the restric- 
tion on trade be discarded. We 
suggest the United States lower 
the Iron Curtain and start-a wicde- 
spread cultural exchange. I find 
it difficult to add anything else 
to that now. If the United States, 
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MOVING AND STORAGE 


on the occasion of his 75th Birthday . ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR! 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, NEW YORK 


DR. CORLISS LAMONT Tributes will be offered by 
- DR. W.E.B, Da a J A. KINGSBURY, REY. WM, 


Sunday, June Sth. Bargains galore. Delici- 


Friday, June 7th, Seturday, June ath 


ously home cooked meals served. Brighton} 
unity Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., 


were to reciprocate -in kind, we,MOVING, storage, long distance pickup , 
would have great progress. t al ee oe op eel 
MONUMENTS | 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


HOWARD MELISH, R. ANTON REFREGIER, MISS JES-. 
SICA SMITH, MR. MANDEL TERMAN, | 
Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Priendship 
a te tes Ee | per persemn)>. .; 
Dinner Commitice = pity 707, 4 hast 8 St = em Fprk City 16 
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World Peace Council 
Will Meet in Ceylon | 


Page 16 
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Sharp Labor-GOP 
Clash Seen at 
Albany Session 


By MAX GORDON 
IT LOOKS as if the special session of the State Legis- | 
lature, set to open Monday, will see the most bitter con- 
flict between organized labor and the. state Republican 
organization since 1946. | —— ota 


‘putting the GOP on notice that its 


In that year, GOP legislative! PU'™ one 
leaders, responding to the demands P0Sition was solidifying. New York 


of the state's top corporate inter-' labor's backing . of the Democratic 
ests, made the first major effort Party in the 1958 elections, In 
—to put over the so-called “merit-|the past, a sector of labor leader 
rating” plan in unemployment in-/ship was either pro-Republican or 
surance. This is the plan whereby neutral in state elections. 

each employer, instead of being, . 

taxed uniformly for the unemploy -| THE GOP HAS BEEN trying 
ment cone ages many pee aie to spilt labor's unity by shouting 
ing te the amount his employes Ra EEL Pe ea “paying. 


raw-from the Fund in jobless 
som ‘i off” the Liberal Party by his stand) 

Labor vigdrously fought this @gainst the GOP measure on job- 
plan, and continues to fight it, be-/less pay. The argument runs that 
cause it tends to influence em-|the garment industry is the mee 
ployers to keep their labor forces foe of merit-rating because of its 
at a minimum to avoid turnover, |seasonal nature. David Dubinsky, 
and because it gives them a stake head of the — workers) 
in trying to chisel their employes|union, is also a big wheel in the 
out of jobless benefits on what-|Liberal Party, which ensured Har- 
ever pretext they can find. riman's’ election in 1954, 

Oni top of this, most “unstable,”| The Republicans have also. been 
or seasonal, employers whose taxes implying that their program sim- 
are forced up are small, while big'ply increases payments to the fnud 
employers in. “stable” industries from employers whose employes’ 
have their taxes ‘sharply reduced|draw more money out than they; 
‘under this plan. put in. Hf benefits are to be in- 
creased, they argue, then the Fund’ 


ee eee —--- oe ee ee 


—w > - 


* 
THE ‘46 ST + ate Igy te in'has to be increased or it will be’ en- 
compromise. A modi merit-|dangered. | 
rating plan was introduced and} Phe GOP leaders deliberately, 
along with it workers’ benefits'oni the fact that their plan in- 
were increased. ? chides a cit in payments ‘by big 

But in 1947, following the crush-|pusiness. Total jobless pay taxes,’ 
ing defeat suffered by labor-backed| under the GOP plan, will bring’ 
candidates and tickets in the fall gg 399 900 Jess into the Fund in 
of "46, the stdte’s big industries! 9x9 than the present taxes, not! 
were able to put over a full-scale| .ore In 1959 the estimated cut 
merit-rating pian. would be $20 million. 

At the regular legislative ses-| The COP also has b - 
sion this year, these industries tried © Ur also has’ been try ete 
to enlarge on this plan by raising desperately to obscure the fact t iat 
still further the taxes for seasonal 2!! segments of the labor move- 
employers, while reducing almost ie wna Daa of the ieeeds 
t th ibuti f bi be corse 
‘ditamaile cae eae thay tacked ucts of the struggle has been to 
their scheme onto a concession to Oring closer the merger of state 
higher-paid workers by increasing AFL and CIO organizations. | 
maximum jobless benefits from the) A weakness of the Harriman; 
present $36 to $45. iplan, and the benefits aspect of 

They also sought to put over the GOP plan is that only about 
another favorite gimmick in con-|one-third of the workers — those 
nection wih similar workmen's drawing $72 or more a week— 
compensation increaes in maximum will be affected by the changes in 
benefits. This was to enlarge on both for jobless pay and compen- 
the right of companies to seek/sation since only the maximuin 
court review of awards made by raised. 
compensation boards. The effect. Harriman’s original program, 
of this would be to delay pzyment jikewise backed by labor, called 


of benefits for a year or more be-!for added payments for depend-|. 
yond the already-lengthy delays ents) which nine other states now | 


faced by workers. ‘include in their systems. Under 
sie |this plan, all workers with depend- 

UNDER COMBINED pressures! ents would- gain. But this has been’ 
of AFL arid CIO, Governor Harri-' Jost in the effort to gain something 
man vetoed the GOP bills, and from the Big Business-dominated. 
called the special legislative Ses-! GOP-controlled Legislature. 


VIENNA—Amid a rising global 
probe halt all nuclear 
agreement to a | 
weapons tests, the World Coun- 
cil of Peace is preparing to hold 
a crucial meeting in Colombo 
Ceylon, starting Monday. and 
concluding Saturday. This is the 
first session of the Council to 
take place in Asia. 

High on the agenda will be 
the 
and H-bomb nightmare. On 
April 2 the Bureau of the World 
Council of Peace issued an ap- 
peal for a truce in nuclear tests. 
This appeal has.met with warm 
response throughout the world. 

Chairman of the poenine oe 

atory committee 
Colombe meeting is M.W.H. de 
Silva, Minister of Justice of Cey- 
lon. The committee consists of 
more than 50 members belong- 
ing to various political parties as 
well as iated persons. 


| York, 


donations 


Donations received during the 
week May 28-June 3 included: 


New Engand readers, $25; Bhea, N.Y. 
; New Mampshire, $2.50; New 


| Derethy, Bronx, $8; 


‘Chicage Freedom of the Press Com- 
mitios, $31.65; Pittsburgh, $1¢; Sunny- 
side, Queens, $57; JC, $3; Willlamsbars, 


Breekly ‘ : Brenx readers, 
$112.37; Metal trades $47; 
Manhattan, $18; eoras . 
$15. 

Queens, $16: AW, Bronx, $5: 
Brenx readers, $5; 


Wuecens, 


PRN, $23; 


FreeGem of the Press Committes, $33.41. 

New England Freedom eof the Pros 
Committee, $250; Cleveland Freedem of 
the Press Commiites $250; Bakers, New 


lAa, FPashingtes Meights, $10; New 
Yerk waiter, $5; Cleveland, $33; AL, 
Bronk, $3; Connecticut, $148, 

Friend eof SBrighten, 820; Sroekiyu 


friends, $60; Westchester group, $160: 
Upper East Side, S16; Washingten 


Heights and ‘Gistributive, $19. 


Make all checks and money 
orders’ payable to -Robert W. 


Dunn. Send all contributions to 


P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


of banishing the A-— 


Special te The Worker . - 

SAN FRANCISCO — “The 
Wayward Bus” opened. at a 
downtown film house the week 
of Memorial Day, but the atten- 
tion of a weary was rivet- 
ed on the Case of the Wayward 
Atomic Cloud. 


Headlines on San . Francisco 
newsstands - Wednesday after- 
noon (May 29) screamed: 

“Fallout Sweeps N, Cal. 

“S.F. UNDER A-CLOUD” 

In smaller type, it was said: 

“No Danger in Fallout, U.S. 


R 
Thursday morning the headline 


was: 

“Fallout in Sierra 

Heading Here— 

But ‘No Danger’ ” 

By Thursday afternoon the 
headlines shifted to— 

“Where Did It Go? 

“A-Cloud Dodges S.F.” 

The smaller type said: 

“CD, Health Chiefs Meet for 
8. Hours—See No Peril.” 


THE HEADLINES, as_ well 
as the radioactive atomic cloud, 
were triggered by the first. in 
the current series of atomic tests 
at the Nevada proving grounds 
on May 28. 

Publie officials kept up a con- 
stant drumfire of reassurances, 
but any thoughtful citizen. read- 
ing the dispatches was ~hardly” 
reassured. 

One official refrain, for in- 
stance, was: We don't know 
where the cloud is, but we know 
it isn’t dangerous. 


Cumulus clouds that show- 
ered radioactive rticles on 
Reno and the California moun- 
tain town: of Quincy were to 
have floated across Sacramento 


Wednesday midnight and hit 
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Peace Council to Seek 


ey REG, But they did not 


show. : , 

“And we don't know. where 
they aré-, . . whether wap Kang 
north or south or up or down,” 
complained Dr. Ellis D.. Sox, 
San Franciseo’s health director. 

Nonetheless Dr. Sox assured 
the citizenry there is —— 
to get excited about”—even 
the cloud suddenly were found - 
over San Francisco. 


. 

WHILE TELLING everyone 
to keep calm, Dr. Sox displayed 
at least an undercurrent of _an- 
xiety. If there were rain, it 
would -be . different. ; 

’ “He said,” reported The San 
Francisco News, “he was pre- 
pared to go on the radio and 
warn those caught in a down- 
pour to disrobe as soon as wd 
ot home and call. the Hea 

. for a. radioactivity check 
of their clothing.” 

The good doctor described 
the situation as a “sub-emergen- 
cy, a term he did not define. 
He also proposed a statewide 
intelligence system to keep track 
of wayward atomic clouds. 

The troublesome cloud finally 
was § heading seaward 
over Chico, more than 100 miles 
north of San. Francisco. 

The geiger counters went wild 
in Quincy and Reno, buzzing 
as many as 10,000 clicks per 
minute, compared with a ‘nor- 
mal rate of 40 to 60 clicks. 

Authorities said all the clicks 
in Quincy added up to a radio- 
active count fo 8.8 milliroent- 
gens, and added that the toler- 
ance for persons working in lab- 
oratories with radioactive mate- 
rials is set at 50 milliroentgens. 


may be cumulative. 


Usraeli-Arah Accord 


JOLIOT-CURIE 


A me 


sion to consider straight increase 


: 


inin maximum jobless pay and 
~te sopmeen eee SOCIALIST FORUM TO 
without the Big Business gimmicks. | 


The session will also reconsider! 

a telephone rate bill which would 
bar a $55,400,000 increase asked; 
by the New ‘York Telephone Com- 
Harriman asked for this: 


GOP leaders were split on it. They|will hold its first public meeting}clude Clifford McAvo 
favored it in the Assembly, but'in the Community Church, 40: East) linger, 


blecked it in a Senate Committee, 35th Street, between Madison andjStarobin, Doxie Wilkerson a 


sthered 


increase. planned 
_- gatcons to legislators both at home 
and in. Albany, a 


é - 


- two. major-federations, a striking 
. feature of the meeting was a 


will 
will 


Muste recently refused to answer 


a series of questions to him. b 
es ax ; ox es 


published in the Jewish Chronicle 


fing of world peace. 


-HOLD- 
Ist MEET NEXT WEDNESDAY 


any. The recently launched American|Committee will be on the platform 
bill at the regular session, but Forum — For Socialist Education|to answer questions.’ They will in- 


, David Del- 
Albert Sicasbaie anes 


‘ples of the region—by negotiations 


The World Peace Council “will: 


by the forthcoming meeting of 


seek to promote an Israeli-Arab the World Peace Gouncil* opening 
settlement in the Middle Fast, it June 10 in Colombo, Ceylon. 


was reported last week. Prof. 
Joliot-Curie, Nobel prize winner 
and chairman of the World Peace’ 
Gouncil, outlined his views on 
such.a settlement in .a statement; 
to Jacob Majus, member of the) 


Central Committee of Mapam, .a’ 


left wing socialist party of Israel. 

The statement by Joliot-Curie as 
of London declared: 

uestion of peace in the 

Middle East is not a local one,’ 
but ‘is linked with the safeguard-! 
Israel ig a 
positive reality in the region, and) 
she can — much to the; 
well-being of the whole Middle! 
East, thanks to her initiative and 
human and industrial potential. 

“This reality has to be recog- 
nized, and a way has to be found 
for a settlement of the Arab- 
conflict on the basis of peaceful 
coexistence. between the State of} 
Israel and the Arab States. 
“This will be achieved by free 
negotiations between the parties 
concerned, without outside pres- 
sure and to the benefit of all peo- 


ion Of per- 
seding 


The Colombe meeting, which is 
scheduled to last till June 16, will 
devote its major attention to a 
campaign for banning H-bomb 
tésts. SA 

In this connection the officers of 
the World Peace Council at the 
Council's last meeting in Prague 
issued the following statement: 

“On April 2, 1957, in Berlin the 
Bureau of the World Council of 
Peace launched an appeal for a 
truce in nuclear tests. New facts 
on the danger of the tests have 
been given by the greatest scien- 
tists. Weighty appeals have been 


made for the stopping of the tests. 


“The World Council welcomes . 
the statements of such authoriti 
as the 18 German atomic scientists, 
Bertrand Russell, Dr. Albert Sch- 
weitzer and Frederic Joliot-Curie, 
as well as the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities; which have under- ‘ 
lined the atomic danger and warn- 
ed the governments and peoples of 
its consequences. ae 

“The World Council of Peace 
has already aroused a wide re- 


[sponse in mahy countries. It is 
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The FBI's Stoolies 


WE READ with cynical amusement the anger and 
sputtering of the reactionary sheets over the Supreme 
Court ruling that the Government. must produce relevant 


FBI informer reports when such 
informer testifies in court. 
What indignation! What out- 
rage! The security of the na- 
tion is at stake! The structure 
of justice .is collapsing! 
What bunk! We recall in 


the pre-Smith Act days other - 


cases where judges threw out 


ment refused to produce docu- 
ments demanded by the de- 
fense. There was no indigna- 
tion, no outrage. The govern- 
ment didn’t even appeal. 

This was normal procedure 
before people were hounded 
judicially for their political 
views. But once the hounding 
started, all the rules of legal, 
judicial, democratic pract} es 
were tossed aside. It had to be 
so because the pretense at legal- 
ity could not stand up under 
normal procedures. 

” 


THE SPUREME COURT 
decision on FBI files, then, is a 
step—a highly important one— 
in dhe return to normalcy. 


Through .the dark days of 
McCarthyite repression, The 
Worker never tired of exposing 
this departure from the demo- 
cratic practices and tradition of 
our land. Often, especially in 
the earlier days, were almost 


alone. 


“We_ never tired of assailing 
the entire system of govern- 
ment-by-informer, so alien to 
our national tradition and so 
despised by our people. Nor 
did we fail to noted constantly 
that while Communists were the 


primary target, the system 
would inevitably spread. 
We we oe. haces pleaded 


with. all decent, democratic 
Americans to rise against this 
System and smite it down. 

The Supreme Court, respond- 
ing to. the temper of the time, 
has now taken the important 


‘stép in that direction. 
* 


THIS ILLUSTRATES a facet 
of our paper, one that’s been 
true throughout our history: 
our crusadmg of today often 
becomes the reality of tomor- 
row. 


We expect, and want, to con- 
tinue to perform this function, 
as well as others. But we've 
got to depend on your response 
to our $100,000 tund appeal— 
which has to date brought in 
just $16,000 {see table on Page 
12)—as well as on your aid in 
spreading circulation. 

Send contributions to P.O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N.Y. Make all 
checks and money ‘orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. You 


‘ 


can. get money orders and bank | 


identity, if you so desire. 


inside THE WORKER 


Segregation map—page 6 
The older clothing worker 
and his union—page 3 


Problems in Haiti — page3 
The. biggest land grab in 
our history—page 6 


The Communists lead Ker- 
alas government—page 7 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
—page 7 


On. H-Bombs 


By ART SHIELDS 

ANOTHER atomic profiteer is joining the 
Cadillac Cabinet. The new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will be Robert W. Anderson, an international 
mining magnate, with a quarter of a billion dollar 
empire. He replaces George M. Humphrey, the 
Mid West tycoon. 

Anderson is deep in the Hell Bomb business. 
This is important to know. For the Secretary of 
the Treasury is a power in America. He is 
Number Two man at the President’s table. He not 
only collects the nation’s taxes and handles the 
73-billion-dollar budget. He also sits on the Na- 
tional Security Council that passes on war and 


ce. 
THE INCOMING Secretary is tied to the 


checks without revealing your | & 


“ANDERSON 


Hell Bomb in three ways, through his company 
— Ventures, Ltd.: 

(1) Uranium Ore — the atom bomb fuel — is 
among his mining empire's prize possessions. 

(2) Anderson's company refines the Hell Bomb 
fuel as well. It was selling pure uranium to the 
Pentagon before the bomb fell on Hiroshima, 

(8) Anderson's nickel is used in American 


- year. But that was just q beginnin 
son became a Texas banker as we 

came President of the great Texas-Mid Continent . 

Oil & Gas Association with billions of dollars 


atomic industries as well as in jet planes and mis- 


siles. And his biggest customer is the U. S. De- : 


fense aoe For his company is scheduled 
to sell 000,000 pounds of nickel to this gov- 
ernment under a series of contracts and options. 


AND RECORDS show ioe Anderson’s com- 
pany: is the second biggest nickel producer in the 
capitalist world. It is closely tied to John Foster 
Dulles’s International Nickel- Co. (the Nickel 
Trust) by financial strings. 

The incoming Secretary was -President of 
Ventures, Ltd., of C:mada, when appointed. This 
company is a global giant. It controls a “mining 
empire estimated to be worth upwards of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars,” said Barron’s financial 
weekly (April 25, 1955). Its mines, plants and oil 
fields are spread over North and South America, 
Africa, Australia and Greenland. 

And the value of its nickel, uranium, graph- 
ite (an atomic material), gold, silver, lead, zine, 
cobalt, titanium, thorium, oil and other minerals 
is revised upwards year by year. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S appointee 
got his start in Texas oil and cattle. And the story 
of his rise is a typical yarn of the start of the 
Texas Big Rich. 

Anderson's first jump up the ladder came 
when he joined the legal staff of the fabulous 
W. T. Waggoner estate, which is worth $300,- 
000,000 t 

Old Wasienel was a semi-literate Cow e 
in the dry lands on the Oklahoma border. He 
half a million acres in six counties, but little water 
for his 60,000 cattle. And he had hired a driller 
to find water when the driller struck oil instead. 

The, old man Was furious. “My catt'e cant 
drink that damn stuff,” he exclaimed. And For- 
tune Magazine said that Waggoner was ready to 
brain the driller before he cooled off. But the oil 
kept gushing. And Waggoner was worth $100,- 
000,000 béfore he died in his eighties in 1934. , 

Anderson became manager of the estate in 
1941 at the age of 31. He started at $60,000 a 
oe For Ander- 


behind him. - 


ANDERSON was now the biggest el aad 
as lobbyist in America. The companies behin 
fim produced most of America’s oil and sre 
gas. And his job was to pretect their special tax 


avors. 
Senators ‘listened respectfully to Anderson 


when he appeared before their committees. He 
sth ontinued on Page 13) 
——— 
used some Of its biggest type for 
the headline: 


LET'S BE PALS, 
KHRUSHCHEV'S BID 


He also be- :. 


ashes In 


Nation Gi ves Khrush an Attentive Far 


By JOSEPH CLARK — 


IT WAS HARD-to maintain a 
cold war stance when-— Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev moved right in with 
millions of Americans on TV 
screens and discussed American- 
Soviet relations. Judging from 
the display in most newspapers, 
as well gs congressional and ed- 
itorial comment, the umprece- 
dented event had a calming ef- 
fect and may well be the begin- 
ning of a wider exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 


(D-Tex) said he was particularly 


interested in Khrushchev’s 
statement that the Soviet gov- 


ernment is prepared to nego- — i 


tiate a “small step” and not only 
a “comprehensive” disarmament 
agreement, 

How powerful has been the 
impact of world-wide revulsion. 


against H-bomb testing was in- 


dicated when the otherwise con- 
servative House speaker added 
his hope that America and Rus- 
sia “can get together some way 


to eae eee these H- banibs.” 


current congres- 
. sionab, hearings.,.were.“‘painting/ 


KHRUSHCHEV 


a gruesome. picture” of the ef- 


ete at adionstive fallont and, tai the bo 


; a: war,:there;won't:be.yery many: Ler engagi 


people left.” 

But Republican Minority lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin Jr., (Mass) 
said he refused to -listen to the 
Khrushchev TV interview. He 
thought “it is poor to give the 
Communist kin great Ameri- 
can forum. They wouldn't do it 


for us.” 
_ 


MANY NEWSPAPERS made 
much of the fact that Khrush- 


‘chev was able to appear on 


American TV and challenged 
the Russians to allow President 
Eisenhower on Soviet TY. The 
N. Y. Times and other papers 
even reported that the govern- 
ment was broaching this matter 
to Moscow, But there was a de- 


- cided letdown on Tuesday when 


White House spokesmen denied 
this report and threw cold wa- 
ter on ‘the whole idea of a re- 


ciprocal program for Moscow 
TV. 


Many newspapers commented 
on good impression which 
hev. made as a person. 
gp Evening Star 


“as a rath- 


-chev's a 


stocky Soviet 
'yision .personal-....., 


ity, more or less as relaxed as 
Perry Como. . .- And the Pitts- 
burgh Post - Gazette found 
Khrushchev “as extroverted as 
Jerry Lewis.” 

Most newspapers played the 
news quite straight and empha- 
sized the Soviet plea for peace 
and for mutual withdrawal of 


troops from foreign soil in Eu- 
rope. But it was extraordinary 
how the United Press. devised a 
lead which -said: “The, cold war 
moved into the American living 
room Sunday,” psa Khrush- 

ppearance. é papers, 
like the Philadelphia Inquirer 
took the cold war lead seriously, 
and blared a headline saying: 
“Khrushchev Wages Cold War 
in U.S. via TV Interview.” But 
there. was far more honesty -in 
the city room of the Detroit 
Free Press which used the same 
UP story with the same slanted 
lead, bot ran the following 


wee 
ba? Ss REICH IF 


oo toe 


The Daily News in New Xork, 


‘Buddy’. Speech Aired 
Here 


And the headline in the N.Y. 
Daily Mirror said: 

KRUSH PLUGS FOR PEACE 
An editorial in the Atlanta 
Journal said: 

“Khrushchev may have con- 
tributed to the cause of peace. 
The American psople must 
learn to distinguish between 
truth and Red propaganda. It 
was well that they could see the 
Russian leader and get his reac- 


tions to the big questions of the 
day. The interview’ should 


_ strengthen the psychological de- 


fense of this nation.” 

Many editors were intrigued 
and amused by Khrushchev's 
prediction that our grandchildren ~ 
will live in a socialist America. 
But the Wall Street Journal no- 
ted that Khrushchev had em- 
phasized the need of “catching 
up” with the United .States-in 
milk, butter and meat. produc- 
tion. This seemed to be a re 
flection on socialism in the opine’ - ipiepe 


se ae soot: a yee eee 


7 
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| freedom 


publican, had delivered what he 
-to the Administration’s civil rights Wiley (R-Wis). | 


o" 
ae 
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Liberties Foes Jarred — 
By High Court Decision 


By SIMON W. GERSON | 
NEW battle lines in the fight to regain civil liberties were forming throughout the 


nation last week on the heels of last Monday's Supreme Court decisions. Chief develop- 
ments included: An anti-Supreme Court offensive by Congressional and press supporters 


’ FBI Director J. Edgar Heover —— 
of FBI Director J gar Hoover one of the original 11 Commu- 


By VIRGINIA: GARDNER 
WASHINGTON-It was 


a new kind of witness that 


the attention of the Capitol the past week-and the 


This attack is designed to nullify 
the high court’s decision that the 
government must preduce written 


reports of its informer-witnesses or { 


dismiss cases. 

eA renewed 
for Communist 
Robert Thompson, hero of World 
War II, imprisoned“*for a seven- 
year term under the Smith Act and 
a contempt of court conviction. 

* 


THE SEQUENCE of 


was this: 


effort to obtain 
leader 


events 


“28 release came as a direct result of 


On Monday the Supreme Court ® 
by 7 to 1 ordered a new trial for 4 


nists sentenced under the Smith 
Act in 1949, began in New York 
Federal-Court last Tuesday. A mo- 
tion was filed by his attorney to 
free Thompson on the ground that 
he was serving more time than was 
legally required. 
ar, 


THE ACTION for Thompson's 


grip 
one before in hearings expected to continue on 


12—a. witness a bit less ‘sprucely; 
dressed than lobbyists for labor or 
civil rights and certainly less than 
the specie. so ever-present in 
Washington, the big business lob- 
byist. | 

Less finished in delivery, too, 
often diffident in manner, having 
to be reminded to talk into the 
microphone as they busied them- 


June 11 and 


cision in which everyone has to | 
help,” 
* 


FOR the second time Bricker 
wanted to know about Russia, but 
Prof. Muller said he would finish 
his remarks on this country first. 
Sen. Bricker had been itching to - 
quiz him-on Russia since the sub- 


a decision by the Supreme Court 
on May 27 to review three-year 
contempt sentences against Gilbert, 


ject was introduced in the morning 
session when Dr. Bentley Glass, 
Johns Hopkins geneticist, was tes- 
tifying. Dr. Glass had suggested 


selves with chalk and blackboard, 
these witnesses—outstanding scien- 
tists—unused to pleading or ad- 


Green and Henry Winston, Com- 


munist leaders now in prison un- 
der the Smith Act. 


vocating, were peculiarly eloquent 
when they did. 
And as the hearings on radioac- 


that Bricker ask Dr. Muller about 


Russian studies in genetics. 


“aqui 
Si 


Clinton Jencks, labor leader con- (ya: 
victed of filing a false non-Commu- * 3 am 
nist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- | “4 
ley law. po 
The chief point in the majority =.- 4 
decision, written by Justice Wil-;. 4 
liam Brennan, was that the gov-} = - 
ernment had refused to grant the | 
defense in the Jencks case the 
right to examine the written re- 
ports of government stoolpigeons, Walter ( 
pestioulart Harvey Matusow. | 
(Matusow later recanted and ; 
mitted he had _ testified 
about Jencks and others.) 


Like Thompson, Green 
Winston became political refugees 
in 1951. They voluntarily sur-| 
rendered themselves in 1956 and’ 
were sentenced to three-year terms| 
for contempt by _ Federal Judge’ 
Archie O. Dawson in addition to 
the five-year sentences given them) 
by Judge Harold Medina in 1949. 


~ 


! Mrs. Kaufman said in an affi- 
D-P a.) introduced a bill davit accompanying her motion; 
late Tuesday frankly designed to) “fhe defendant (Thompson) 


falsely Dullify the effects of the Jencks) commenced serving the three-year 
decision. Walter is head -of the| sentence imposed upon him in the 


FBI and ‘tice Department. ee we _«: Smith Act conviction on August 
BI and fustice partment House - Un-American Activities, 1908. ‘He comuicted Gord 


nsitivity to this is boil-like. FBI ee | 
—_ a gh agg = ee a ial ee. A virtual appeal for) of said anttnieen cee tiene te’ Weel 
high-powered _ publicity machine Such Congressional action had|cember 1955, making allowance 
from the lone dissenter to for satutory good time. 


have led a crusade to protect their, come 
informers. To have their informers|the decision, Justice Tom Clark, a} “He is presently confined im the 
nited States penitentiary at Atlan- 


cross-examined would reveal in|former Attorney General and 

most instances glaring discrepan-|p oun, on ta oe iy Vinee: ta, Georgia under the term of im- 

cies between their testimony, tai-;~ , prisonment imposed upon him in 
| Similar moves were wnder way) the contempt sonbenais: 5a tee 


lored for each case, and their or-| 
iginal written reports . lin the Senate, headed by Sen.|now served approximately eight 
months in excess of one year of 


Hence the congressional and James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), chair-' 
press offensive. ‘man of the Senate Judiciary Com-| that sentence making allowance 
‘mittee. for statutory good time based upon 


. 
IN THE HOUSE Rep. Francis! The move to free _Thompson,ja one-year sentence.” 


’ 


WALTER 


Adoption of Ervin Amendment ‘ 


Is Serious Blow to Rights Bill — 


By ABNER W. BERRY _ groes: Bees a not pass.” mt | wrote, “the government can only 
: .es.|  Woting for the Ervin amend- wait until harm has been done. 
oan ge Geguken ‘tuionontl ment were: Sens. Eastland, Olin —the right to vote denied— and | 
who rules over the affairs of the |: Johnson, (D-SC), Ervin, John | then proceed with a criminal pros- 
Senate Judiciary Committee, this L. McClellan (D-Ark), Ketes, Ke-| ocution as a means of testing the 
week resembled-a purring cat be-: fauver (D-Tenn), Joseph C. O'Ma- validity of the registrar's action.” _ 
side the canary’s empty cage. East-| homey {D-Wyo) and John M. But-| ‘The anti-civil rights bloc of Dix- 
land, with the assistance ot five | ter (R-Md). . | iecratse chose as the language of, 
Democrats and a Maryland Re-| on - eee 5004 — a apieimen: oe wvty the 
rt . Watkins (R-Utah), Ev-, Norris- uardia Act ich pro- 

and others consider a mortal blow| erett Dirksen (R-Ill) and Alexander : tects labor against anti-labor in- 
anype > tye eae ~ eith- 

bill. Absent: Sens. Thomas C. Hen- €r confused some liberals or it 
On a motion by Sen. Sam J./nings (D-Mo), Matthew Neely (D-| has provided them with a handy 
Ervin (D-NC), the Eastland com-'WVa), Roman Hruska (R-Neb),)| ™eans of keeping up a front for 
mittee attached an amendment to, William Jenner (R-Ind) and Wil- civil rights while accommodating 
the civil rights bill which would} liam Langer (R-ND). themselves to the positions of the| 

| There was some surprise that Dixiécrats. 


make jury trials mandatory in con- 
tempt of court cases growing of, Kefauver and O'Mahoney voted| In the House, the Administra- 


the bill’s provisions, This amend-| with the bloc, although O'Mahoney | tion civil rights bill, burdened with 
ment, in effect, would place en- had indicated long ago his symipa-| a similar jury tral amendment, was 
forcement of the Negroes’ right to| thy for the jury trial amendment.| scheduled for floor debate last 
vote in the South in the hands of} Sen. Butler has been rather out-| week. There were indications that 
white juries whose actions would | spoken in his opposition to civil, it will be disposed of before the 
be dictated by the urge to conform | rights legislation. end of next week and then be sent 
to local racist patterns. In a move that may -prove to/to the Senate. The Senate can by 
How well such juries can be de- be too little and too late, Attorney a two-thirds vote take the bill up 
pended upon to protect the rights|General Herbert Brownell, ie directly then, without its having 
and property of Negroes can beharged in a letter to senators that|to go to committee, Observers, 
judged by the action of a jury on the amendment would “ undermine | however, are not at all optimistic 
Decora*ion day in Montgomery, the authority of federal courts by over this step being taken. Such a 
Ala. seriously. weakening their power, step, they say, would violate Sen- 
The all-white jury had under-con-! to enforce their lawful orders.” | ate tradition and show a Jack of 
* confidence in the Senate commit- 


sideration evidence supporting the 

charge of bombing a Negro-church| AS DRAWN the bill airhs to tee system. 

against two white men—Raymond| prevent tampering with the right} The prediction is that the b 

C. Britt, 27; and Sonny Kyle Liv-|to vote by registrars and others] passed by the House will be plac- 

ingston, 19. Both were acquitted | prior to election day by enjoining|ed alongside the present bill in 

glespite the evidence and pleas|such persons against violating the|/the Senate Judiciary Committee 

from the prosecution for a con-|rights of voters, The federal court! where it faces the same fate, | 

viction to-avert the spread of vio-| issuing such an injunction would! Both Houses of Congress have 
be empowered to enforce the in-| permitted the Dixiecrat minority 


~~ 


ang 


‘special subcommittee of the Joint! iaiems of AEC’s failure to give 


on Atomic Energy, 


* This was after Rep. Sterling Cole 


tive fallout progressed before a 


Committee | 
did plead—in their capacity as in- 
dividual scientists—on behalf of 
people still unaware of the dread: 
secrets of radiation, a radiation 
which “strikes blindly” and which’ 
poses many unanswered problems. 
to the scientists. themselves. 

MATCHING the witnesses 
novelty were the audiences—serjous 
audiences who came early and 
stayed late. They were not, small, 
either. On Tuesday, when the 
Senate rackets committee boasted: 
a headline witness in the son of, 
Dave Beck, its audience numbered | 
about the same as that which filled 
the a — Neg room in the’ 
Capitol, re the fallout hearing, 
was held that day. 

An SRO sign was hung out by 
the subcommittee when Nobel 
prize-winning geneticist, Prof. Her-! 
man J. Muller of Indiana univer- 
sity, stood with chalk in hand, care- | 
less of his slightly baggy suit, his 
eyes twinkling and ressed the! 
assembied legislators much as he 
might a freshman class in biology. 

Although the TV camera Khe 
lazed upon him and even brought 
a querulous muttering from one of ' 
the committee members as to how, 
long those lights would last, Prof. 
insisted on reading his prepared re- 
marks before answering Sen. John. 
W. Bricker’s R-G) questions about, 
Russia, And he crisply indicted the 
Atomid Energy Commission for its 
“prolonged official reluctance, at 
least until some two years a to’ 
give information in popular form” 
regarding major types of radiation| 

ama ge. 


| 
| 


’ 
| 


+ 

HE WAS one of a procession of 
geneticists who had agreed that 
oy radiation, no matter how small, 
a dose, caused mutations; that there} 
was no threshold below which 
genetics damage was not caused 
by radiation. Dr. James F. Crow 
of the University of Wisconsin 
had declared he E saree ay wt 
one unnecessary death too much, 
and that “no increase in radiation 
should occur” unless. it offerseme 
“compensating” factor. 

When Dr.: Muller pleaded that 
tests pace both because, at - 
rate are going, injuries a 
deaths will result for hundreds of 
thousands and millions over the 
world in future generations, and 
because the tests lead the world 
nearer to atomic war ” 
cataclysmic ru 
Sen. Bourke Bi, HickenIboper(R- 
Ia) said no one liked to see lives! 


‘But,” said the Senator, if we 

mide oh fan ome oo 
ves we'd just quit 

automobiles.” Then he solemnly 
looked’ down from the dais at the 
little man with the quizzical face 
and the chalk in his and re- 
minded hi “is a bal- 


lence. The jury ignored the evi- 
junction by contempt of . = 


denge, and, fol 
: a yO, agp lie h 
ans F, present JAW, ,, 
% ; 


te hold: up. iy Oy months .any|d 
, . ‘aaa Dik, 5 rR Pie @; b “he c 


more and more of the Se 


the : 
ti “* ~ » tory’s division of 
n of h ty. edical research 


t 


) 


(R-NY) possibly annoyed by Glass’ 


adequate funds to biological and 
genetics research programs, asked 
Glass why the Japanese were “si- 
lent about Russia’s tests.” : 
Prof. Glass said he didn’t know 
that they had been silent. Cole 
said well, they hadn't demonstrat- 
ed against the Russian embassy. 
Sen, Clinton Anderson (D-NM) 
here broke in, saying, “Of course 
ize that the Russians 
have the better of us in propa- 
ganda, They've offered to stop the 
tests again and again... The 
British and Americans have 


* . > 
WHEN Prof. Muller had fin- 
ished his statement, supporting Dr. 
Class and Prof. Ernest ~ Polilard, 


Yale University. biologiet, in thet 


call for help in furthering research 
studies in what Pollard called 
“living things,” and urging in ad- 
dition a geneticist on the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
Sen. Bricker got to his question. 
The minute they heard the -word 
“Russia,”* TV men jumped up and 
went into action. Dr. Muller then 
said that there was a period in 
the USSR when they were anti- 
geneticist and many geneticists 
were executed until they disap- 
peared, while quacks and Lysenko- 
ists flourished; but that since Sta- 
lin’s death they were resuming the 
study of genetics. = 
Rather offhandedly*he then said 
he understood, though he was un- 
able to confirm it, that the Rus- 
sians had sent a geneticist as their 
delegate to a United Nations ra- 


diation congress. 
* 


MULLER in his remarks depart- 
ed from his prepared text once in 
speaking of the official reluctance 
to make known the damage in 
shortened life, damage to. descend- 
ants ‘and the fact even tiny doses 
have a cumulating effect, saying, 
“The facts have Teaked out and 
people wonder why nothing was 
said about it earlier,” he said. 

Others who testified about the 
damaging effects of fallout includ- 
ed Dr, A. H. Sturtevant, of Cali- 
fornia. Instiute of Technology, of- 
ten called the dean of American 
geneticists, and Dr. Edward Lewis, 
also of C.LT. 

This was in contrast to. Monday 
when Dr. Austin M. Brues, director 
of the Argonne National Labora- 

ee 
m ‘ that 
there was “a disproportionate pub- 
lic concern over radioactivity in 
relation to other noxious things.” 
Yet even Dr. Brues conceded 
genetics effects are believed how 
Ae produced without a thresk» 
old. | 

* 


IT WAS at the end of last week’s 
sessions that Dr. J. L. Kulp, one 
of a trio of Columbia University 
physicists engaged in AEC studies 
of « ~<steontitini-90 in’ hu- 


bateerlt shkoe, beewedra sind aS) yess 
prs rreriy ae 
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MICHIGAN 


NAACP invites UAW locals attend 
convention here, June 25th to 30th 


By BOLZA BAXTER _ from the Negro and liberal ~— 


e of this city, set a police 

DETROIT: More than 3 eee ee on ee ey eee a aints 
Locals of the United Auto) of police brutality. As a>result of 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO are | the recent sham “trial” and white- 
expected to send visitors to the; wash conducted in connection swith 
annual convention of the Na- 


the police beating of Atty. Mitchell 
“ re and other instances of the same, 
onal Arsocition fr the Advance serous consideration i bing given 
he held ‘da * Dettoit Jone oseh) © the creation of a civilian com- 
th the 30th " mittee which would conduct its OIT —The McPhaul De 
poy harvey 1 he at the 0% investigation of the police de-| DETR Nah re Paneu " 
Pe ay sessions wi a partment regarding its treatment! !€"S¢ Committee today announced 
iahtly pc wag ae: ane’ of Negro citizens. ‘the selection of Carl Stellato and 
ni y mass r Ww im the, . ° © 
Henry and Edsel Ford Auditorium. 


. ‘Rev. Charles A. Hill as co-chair- 
This will mark the first time the 


, me @ 
[Van — “a y~ A 
OG THE OLD-TIMEA 


THE Detroit News would like to turn the UAW Public Review 
Board eg a trial board of yet wer ing starting with anyone who 
takes amendment. succe iew Boards caree 
would come to and abrupt end. oy contac : 


eee 


Stetlato-Hill 
chair McPhaul 


defense Comm. 


VERNOR’S ginger ale is trying to bottle up the union ti 
days, provoking Serikes and trying to bust the ie deen, ‘So i 
pass the “stuff that sparkles” till it gets a union label on it. 

a o a 


os 


men. Stellato is president of UAW 
mae A Per wees Precent ls cal 600 and Rev, Hili is pastor 

Association has held its conven- 

tion here. 


The NAACP, for many years 
now, has carefully cultivated a 
close working relationship with 
organized labor, particularly the 
UAW whose National headquar- 
ters is located in Detroit. This 
unity of the Negro people and la- 
bor-has been a decisive factor in 
the Negro-rights victories scored 
by the NAACP during the past 


‘of the Detroit NAACP, speaking! 


of the Hartford Avenue Baptist! - 


at a recent membership meeting 
stressed the importance of the Ne- 
gro vote, making’ the point that 
with, greater Negro registration and 
organization, Detroiters could elect 
‘a MAYOR committed to an inte- 
grated Police Department. With a 
high degree of representation from 
‘the fighting-south, it is expected 
that the convention will also 
launch a large-scale fight for vot- 
ing rights in Dixie. 


Church. 

The committee is “a non-partisan) 
committee to publicize the legal 
and moral issues in the case of 
Arthur MecPhaul and to aid him 


in appealing his conviction to the’ 
higher courts.” 
. McPhaul was sentenced to nine | 
months’ imprisonment in January 
for contempt of Congress resulting 
from his failure to turn over rec- 


. 


ED CAREY, minority floor leader of the Dems in Lansing, may 
not run for eouncil in Detroit this fall, but may run in 1958. for 
Lt. Governor. He would also like to run for Congress in the 14th 
Congressional District, Detroit. 


A DETROIT clothing store tells us that credit sales are down 
5 to 10 pergent behind the national average. They plan to start a 
contest among their salesmen. The salesmen, upon hearing about 
the confest, who in case you didnt know it, characterizes all con- 
tests as “speedup’, started to look for a union to join. 


A READER sends us this item. A headline two weeks ago in 


ords of the Civil Rights Congress 
to a congressional investigating) 
‘committee in 1952. He is appeal-| 


several years. It is no accident 
‘ therefore, that the-local branch of atk 
A year age Tom 
‘ing to the U.S. Circuit Court of 


the Association has sent special in- 
Dombre wski died Vocal in Cincinnati. 


vitations to key labor locals in the 
area inviting them to send dele-) 
gates to this convention. Some) ji’; pow a little more than a) In a recent issue of Ford Facets, ‘SURPRISE. K. T. Keller, former president of Chrysler, now 
weeks back an all-day conference year since since Polish-American| Local 600 paper, Stellato, discuss-| retired refused to tell newsmen if he favored a study of taxation in 
Bf EPC Committees represent-' japor journalist Thomas X. Dom-/ing the McP haal case, wrote: | Michigan. ‘K.T.” said he favored a non-partisan study of industrial 
ing region IC voted to ask all lo- },owski, was shot down by assas-| _ "MePhaul’s refusal to turn over| taxes. Asked about consumers, who pay 68 percent of taxes to 
cals in the region to send observers sin’s bullets in a Polish Workers the lists was a matter of conscience) keep up the state, “K.T.” had “no comment”. 
to this convention. _.. |Club in New York City. which I believe is entitled to re- ° ° ° 

_ This together with the special in-|" O4+ down that terrible night SPect in a truly democratic society. Bill McKie is in Women’s Hospital, Detroit, he had a slight 
vites points to an all-time high of with Tom Dombrowski. was Frank| 4 hope @ higher court will take a! stroke, is doing okay now: You can send him a get well card. 
Jabor representation in the ASSO-' Godoli. a Abraham Lincoln vet-/“ifferent approach to this import-| ° ° e 


’ , Rev. Hill said: : 
We pay tribute to two men gig the “ight ben F Acnocale thine mone’ prot ray in scout cars and got transferred for making 


convention taking second place, whose lives were taken by asses" in refusing Se cooperate - the 
only to the struggles of the South,)5"- smearing and victimizing of inno- 
will be that of police brutality) A meeting of Polish American! cent people. I think that all peo- 
against Detroit's Negro citizens, workers was held last Sunday in/ple of good will shall support his 
which -has -<reached .alarming)our city, dedicated to carrying 0n appeal for a reversal by a higher 
heights under the administration of, the beliefs and program for peace, | court.” : 


the Detroit News reads like this, “Hamburger Best Buy for Week”. 
Our reader writes, “where have those jokers been?. The first word 


my kids learned to say was hamburger”. 


“ 


ONE of the hottest issues in the 


“SAMMY LIKES TO RUN” said one of the AFL Teachers, the 
other day when 800 members of the AFL-CIO marched to Broad- 
way and into the Board of Ed bldg. “Sammy” is Dr. Samuel Brown- 
ell, Detroit News personally picked candidate for Detroit Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The teachers sought raises of at least $400 a 


Commissioner Piggins. Piggins re- Literature about the case may 
ibe obtained by writing to the Mc- 


'Phaul Defense Committee, 143 


security and Socialism, that both, 


men gave their lives for. 


, Hazelwood, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


By CARL WINTER 


How long will it be before 
the famous ting spirit of the 
members of UAW reasserts it- 
self against the assault upon 
their rights by Dixiecrat Senator 
Eastland and his cronies? 

During the 1956 elections, 
Watler Reuther warned: “The 
Democratic -Party. cant have 
both Eastland and us.” But the 
Democrats not only kept East- 
land; they allowed him to keep 
the chairmanship of the power- 


McCarthy. The record shows 
that the real target of these red- 
baiters is the whole structure of 
constitutional liberties which 
labor has helped build up and 
upon - which it depends for 
further progress. é 

These self-styled patriots are 
now leading the pack for nilli- 
fication of the 14th and 15th 
Amendments which previde 

ual rights for Negro citizens. 


They encourage the White Citi- | 


zens Councils and violent bands 


| will give the lon 


ful Senate Judiciary Committee. 
And now, this Mississippi bigot 
is trying to tell labor that it can 
have its unions only if he is al- 
lowed to write their rules. 

Nothing less than the very 
existence of free trade unions in 
the U.S. is involved in recent 
threats against honest trade 
unions who refused to become 
finger-men for the Senate witch- 
hunting sub-committee, Yet, the 
Detroit press gleefully declares 
that orders were issued by the 
UAW international that locals 
get after members who insist 
upon the protection guaranteed 
by the F ifth Amendment against 
government inquisitions. * 

Is Eastland going to be permit- 
ted to set the limits on how far 
the U.S. Constitution and Bill 
of Rights may protect union 
members? Or do some union 
officials really believe that they 
can save organizations from the 
vengeance of enemies of 
labor by doing some of their 
nefarious work for them? 
Appeasement of Democrat 
Eastland isn’t going to win: any 


nore immunity, for,.organized , 
labor than dia the, ctor of 


30 appease. Re _ 


in attacks upon the Supreme 
Court's three-year-old’ order to 
end racial segregation in public 
schools. 

Would it have helped. or- 
ganized labor if local unions had 
withheld support from the re- 
cent Pilgrimage to Washington, 


organized by Southern Freedom | 


Fighters? To be sure, it would 
have mate the Eastlands hap- 
pier. But it would also have 
weakened the efforts to raise 
substandard wages in the south, 


and thus encouraged the flight | 


of more runaway shops from 
unionized areas. The tip-off in 
this splitting game of the sonth- 
ern Bourbons is. found in Sen. 
Eastland’s amendment to pend- 
ing civil rights legislation in 
which he calls for outlawing the 
closed shop. 


Perhaps some union officials 
need to be reminded once more 
that the security of labor rests 
upon its unity, embracing all 
who work for a living—regard- 


less of color, nationality, or re-- 


ligious belief. They would do 
well to take heed of last week’s 


Fifth’ 


uphalding,; the use of the 
iment, in support of 


ee ee 


’ 


Raise DSR fare 


| DETROIT.—All the sounding 
igas that Mayor Albert Cobo is 


giving off, isn't going to stop a fare) 


‘boost on. the DSR. Because they 
| f suffering DSR 
riders, over a million a day, the 
raise in a new way. Namely, trans- 
fers will cost 3 cents each and the 
discount on tickets ($1.75 for a stri 
\of 10 tickets) will be discontinued. 
Transfers now are free. 


The total take from this now 
‘raises would be enough to pay for 
new buses. 

In the course of the Great De- 
bate, Cobo versus Lee Nowicki, 
DSR “Mis-manager,” Nowicki spill- 
ed a fact that when there was street 
cars, remember, the number of 
employes was 8,000. Now with 
buses it’s 3,000, and still they 
claim the DSR doesnt 


make 


CE 


ONLY DEFENSE _ 


A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOV"? 


which Justice Black wrote: “The 
value of these Constitutional 
privileges is largely destroyed if 
persons can be penalized for re- 
lying on them.” 

é rules of democracy, not 
those-of its enemies, should gov- 


year. They got $250. 


WEEKS too late, U.S. Senator Potter got into the act of being 
against a corporation profits tax that “will drive industry out of 
Michigan”. Pottér missed the best completely, his statement coming 
after the Legislature adjourned. He should fire that Madisen Ave. 
huckster he is paying lots of big dough, in order to get himself 
elected in 1958. , 


A LITTLE touch of GM speedup, a la Postmaster General Art 
Summerfield. Productivity of postal workers is up 38 percent while 
their wages in actual buying power are down 17 percent. Also at a 
recent union gathering in Michigan of ewes workers a proposal 
was submitted, that on a certain day of the year, postal workers 


find themselves unable to work any overtime. The day being Xmas. 
— ° oO 


“THE Fair Days Work” theory is taking a beating in leaflets 
out at Ford's Lincoln plant in Wayne, Michigan. Production accord- 
ing to leaflets was raised from 35 an hour in 1955 to 45 an hour now. 
According to the leaflets we read the line of the lecal union was “a 
fair day’s work”. One guy said the speedup left them in a “Fair 
Daze” and that a “fair day's work” meartt as much as the Ford com- 
pany could sweat out of you, or you would give, or the union would 
let them get away with. Fords slogan on the Lincin is “Cet ‘em or 
Get out”. That's one you never hear Ed Sullivan telling about. 


———— 


smokestacks of the Ford Rouge 


ern the house of labor. 


| | MD esis citos ey oe 


Committee set up te care 


for Ford martyr graves 


DEARBORN.—Wreaths. and flow-;mom: for a monument that the 


ers were laid last Memorial Day on| workers hope to raise above the. 
graves, possibly next year, around 
March 7th, the anniversary of the 


the five graves of the Ford Hun- 
ger March martyrs, Joe York, Cole- 
man Leny, Joe Bussell, Joe De- 
Blasio and C. Williams. lie 
buried within sight of the huge 


Ford Hunger March. 


$0 


plant on Miller. Road, the road 


yone wanting to assist can do 

writing, or contacting chair- 
man Louis Leny at 7233 Wetherby, 
Detroit 10. Also the committee 
_|where Ford Sérvicemen’s bullets, would appreciate anyane having 


cut them down as they led a parade leaflets, clipping from newspapers 


of 5,000 unemploy 
at Ford, March 7, 1939. 

A committee of workers laid the 
wreath and flowers led by Louis 
Leny, brother of Coleman Leny. 
Louis Leny, member of Ford Local 
600 is chairman of a committee to 
take care of the graves and raise: Wetherby, Detroit, 10. 


hhh 


labor hi 


— = 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 

_ DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
"pirat, Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


seeking jobs or pictures to turn them over to 
- |the committee so that a permanent 
set of historical archives can. be 
kept of this occasion in American 
istory. Donations can also be 
sent to help take care of the graves 
to Louis Leny, in care of 7233 


a 


| 
| 
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Bosses Open 


Short Work Week 
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GM refuses to admit that 
25,000 are idle in Flint 


model layoff 


FLINT.— The complete arro-'long changeover, 


gance and cold blooded indiffer-| period. 

ence of the several billion dollar) Meanwhile case loads on direct 
General gery ge cana to the relief have doubled and when 
-egtied pe anlilis “ poem i thousands exhaust their unempoly- 
by GM’s tightlipped refusal to) ment compensation, it will more 
admit there is even unemploy-| than double. 


By. WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—The propaganda or- 
gans of the auto companies, the 
commercial newspapers are out in 
full cry these days against the auto 
workers’ 1958 demand for a short- 
er work week with no cut in take- 
home pay. | - 


Here is some of the smog: R. 


tighten their 
money Belts |, jz jm «sors, 2 


DETROIT-—In preparation for me 
the coming 1958 demand of the 
UAW for a shorter work week 
with no reduction in take home’ 
pay, plus “the biggest raise ever’, 
General Motors executives are 


GM Brass 


ment in Flint.. A conference of civic,* labor 
All GM will tell newsmen is'and company officials to be asked 
that employment in their plants for by UAW president Walter 


this vear was 3,000 higher than! Reuther is being proposed by all 


a year previously. What of course! presidents of five UAW locals 
they don’t tell is that 10,000 Buick here. 
workers are laid off and that 2900 The editor of Fisher Flashes, 
more got layoff slips as well as UAW paper here, Scotty Nolan, 
1000 at Fisher One. icharges that GM _ is deliberately 
CM _ sweeps under the rug the causing heavy unemployment to 
news that Robert Carter, UAW Re-| strike at the union, as a compan- 
gional Director, saw Governor Wil- jon action to the labor rackets in- 
liams in Lansing recently and to- vestigation. 
géther with the four state a 
sentatives there from Flint, asked’ 
President Eisenhower to declare 
Flint -a “depressed™ area. Some) 
6 percent of the labor force in 
Flint aré unemployed. Carter told 
the Governor that jobs have to be, 
created to tide the workers over} 
what is going to be a unusually 


————— 


DeHoco strik 
in laundry work loads — 


PLYMOUTH, Mich.—The strike! , r 
some weeks ago of 140 women Ii | | 
prisoners, Negro and white, here. Iggs é S$ 
at the Detroit House of Correc-' L 

Ike to talk 


tion (DeHoco) has resulted in the 
prisoners winning a cut in the 
speedup in the prison laundry out- 


a week, equal to one day's wor 


ers win cut: 


DETROIT—Copies of Congress- tive” bonuses in 1956, a 44 per-| 


put, from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds man Chas. Diggs, Jr.'s speech to cent dip from the $4,540,500) | 
.|thée recent Prayer Pilgrimage for) granted in 1935. Both Henry Ford ly Review, labor newspaper, takes) it’s wrong to “beg” for “defense 


fighting “inflation”. 
John S. Bugas, former  FBI)j 

agent, now a veep at Ford terms 

ail demands of UAW for higher|Stewart, — direc- | 

wages and a shorter work week, |ter of Research s 

“inflationary, and GM executives! and Statistics for the Detroit Board 

see eye to eye with Bugas on this.|of Commerce said: “There are not 


im. 


MICHIGAN 


~ 


— 
= « 
- 


all the demand of the labor “czars” 
and a subterfuge for higher pay 


rates. 


The editorial hack who wrote 
this never took the trouble to read 
ne June, 1957 “United a 

ile Worker® center spread. Other- 
wise he would have found that 
Guy Nunn, UAW-TV director got 
hundreds of favoring a 
shorter work week in answer to his 
sppest for letters on the subject, 

y I am for (or against) the 
shorter work week.” 

A. yast army of unemployed ex- 
ists here now in Michigan. Some 
200,000 workers are approximate- 
ly being counted out of jobs. At 
least 100,000 more are on four 
days and some three days a week. 
The auto season’ is slowly dying 
on the 1957 models, some 800,000 
of them are lying the showrooms, 
unsold. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of unsold, 1955s and 1956s 


To show. you how wages arejenough workers in the nation to 
going down <r? employers,|make a four-day week possible at 
thus helping the Bugas battle this time.. I-am thinking of a 32- 
against “inflation”; GM prexy, Har-|hour week in 1975.” 
low Curtice had to get by in 1956} ® Another con man dredged up 
on $696,000 instead of the $776,-+by the Board of Commerce, Prof. 
400 he got in 1955. Now you don’t/Thomas Hoult of Wayne U. is wor- 
hear “Happy” Harlow asking for| ried that “there will be men around 
a raise. the house more often.” 4 

Fourteen GM executives all told) .° He is also worried that house- 
drew $13,879,679 in salaries and| Wives would have to reorganize the 
‘honenias in 1956 compared with househoid routine. 
$13,946,196 for 10 executives in) The Detroit Free Press, speak- 
1955. “Happy” Harlow is among! ing editorially, Friday, May 31, on 
that list, he took a paycut of $80,- | the demand for a four-day week, 
000 in 1956. Its expected to be Without an lota of evidence comes 
‘worse in 1957, as “Happy” Har-| 4 and says, “Many labor leaders 
low reverses his prediction of 6%, 4amut that the pressure from the 
million down to 5% million cars ‘nk and file is not so much for less 


to be palmed off on already heav-| Work as for more pay.” Notice they 
ily burdened customers, who did-|don't quote one labor leader. The 


n't get as big a wage cut as Curtice Free Press then throws real quick 
“a 7 Se teeter ‘at its readers the sand that it’s 


| 
Ml 


Over at Chrysler, executives got 
$1,700,000 Jess in “incentive” com- 
pensation in 1956, because things 
were so rough. | 

Ford's top command was 
“awarded” $2,524,000 in “incen-| 


A columnist for the Flint Week-! 


—— tL . 


DEFENSE WORK” CAN LEAD TO 
WAR, SAYS FLINT WRITER 


=e OF 


A three-man commission of na- 


tionally known prison authorities lence around the White House) 


is scheduled to~start soon an in- 


vestigation of what caused the 


recent strike at DeHoco and it’s 
expected that some startling reve- 
lations will be uncovered. 


are in -used car lots, without a 
buyer. 


Yet the Board of Commerce and 
Manufacturers newspapers head- 
line they see “danger of chaos if 
the industry adopts a four-day 


week.” Just what is happening to 
a great section of Michiganders, 
200,000 of them, who are unem- 
ployed is not mentioned by the 
industrialists or their house or- 
gans. 


UAW spokesmen here said au- 
tomation and other forms of tech- 
nological progress make it possible 
for the union to look forward to 
gains both in leisure and econom- 
ically. As the union works on 
redacing the Work week, the 
spokesman said, we will seek to 
increase and not just maimtain.the 
weekly rate of pay. 


for all people. The writer thinks 


Freedom, Washington, D. C, May II and Exmest Breech, got paycuts | issue with the “defense work”| work.” He says if you build enou 
117, called upon President Eisen- | from $380,000 to $185,000 from) approach. He says this “defense; “defense” stuff you'll soon be call- 


‘hower to raise the curtain of si-/1955 scales. 


But you notice Bugas’s name) 
ont appear on that pay cut list.| 


and speak out in defense of -law g | 
He bought in 1953, 30,000 shares 


and order, and against the denial) 
of citizenship rights of Neégroes'of Ford stock at $21 a share. Ford 
in the South. stock closed recently on the market! 
| Diggs warns Democrats that ajat $57,60 a share, which netted) 

olitical change may come in the the exFBler $36.50 on each share, 


work” plea involves basic ‘prin-| 
ciples of the labor movement where| 
in st the labor movement, 
historically has maintained that | 
it wctuld préduce for peace and) 
for a better standard of living. | 

Also he writes the labor move-' 
ment recognizes that the more 


ed to “defend” something. 


aE 


Circulation 


STEVE NELSON will be the 
main speaker at a Circulation con- 


Deeply involved in the prison complexion of the nation as the not counting the dividends. This| guns built the less can be devoted ference, Friday, June 14, at 8 p.m, 
situation is one Harry Weinhaum, Republicans announce they intend;meant just on shares for Bugas, a|to bread and butter; and labor has|Ask your press director and builder 
a commissioner and close px tner tO Tun camlidates for every | prin-)cool $1,098,000 in profit. And re-|long ago repudiated the idea that! where the meeting will be held. 


) cip: south. memb is is| th blems of loyment| 
of Mayor Al -Cobo, in the million| al office ‘in the South. - mber Bugas is the one who is|the pro unemployme 


the UAW about causing, 


| ' 
: | Diggs said he believed in the 
dollar real estate operations Cobo | power of prayer but he did not be- 


runs in Tucson, Ariz. Weinbaum lieve that the manna of the free- 
is the~publisher of the West Side doms Negroes seek will rain auto- 


Courier and sundry other sheets ™tically from the Heavens. He 
of -like nature. never. known for Said that those who came to Wash-’ 


‘ington to do nothing else but pray. 

much, except backing Cobo. ight as well have stayed home. 
Weinbaum is known as the! He called for itive action, 
“strong man” in the DeHoco com-\regardless of whether one was, a 
mission. Women were getting 35,C°t#on oe b —— op Tagore 
cents a day and wanted it raised Bhat 9 ee ttap rec ag Shed ck 
i. BO ple of all races and creeds in Amer-' 
J sagen: Weinbaum’s com-ica, Africa, Asia, Europe in the 
ment was, “What do they think admonition, that “there is time but 
this is, a hotel? none to spare,” 


lecturing 


be solved by waste and muni- 


can 


Come and bring subs and new 


inflation because, he says, higher| tions and that the building of war| orders for bundles. 


wages means inflation. What about 
his little cleanup of $1,098,000 on 
stocks? 


Breech who bought 45,000° of 
the same shares Bugas got’ in on, 
made a profit of $1,647,000 on! 
his-Total shares bought by Ford 
top brass back in 1953 at $21 a’ 
share. were 434,250; profit on that. 


when sold at $57,60 a share is | 
$15,893,550. It made millionaires 
out of a dozen of them, including 
“anti-inflation” Bugas. 


| 
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_ MICHIGAN WORKER - 


Annual Picnic 
SATURDAY, JULY 6 


PARDEE PARK 


door to Arcadia Park’ 


Wicks Road, off Telegraph—next 


SEWBREAINIE: | rtA heh ess 


- 


Foods of all 


ments 
Program of 


Children, un- 


f fi an 3 ~ & ym 


materials 


kinds—Refresh- |] 


sports, games 
Admission $1.00 } 


employed free jf 


instead of consumer 
goods for the benefit of all hu- 
manity is a sure road _to destruction. 

The writer concludes and says: 
“the labor movement believes that 
it has a moral obligation to work 
and build for peace and security 


——— 
Bring a Friend 


Steve 


Saturday, June 15 
—1957— 
AT 8 P.M. 


AUSPICES MICHIGAN WORKE 
; , af : ahs 2 ' : 


, > 
« : : . . . 
i ee ee a es 


BECEPTION 


(Veteran Working Class Leader) 


We are close to the half way 
mark in our circulation drive and 
Nelson’s visit should be made the 
goal for increasing subs coming in. 
Visit a friend who hasn't a sub, 
doesn’t get it-delivered. 
‘ 
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... Bring a Sub 


Nelson 


ae een j 


Armenian Civic Center. 
14022 LINWOOD 
at Fleet (Near Oakman) 


a a ae 


Entertainment . . . Food . . . Refreshments 
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The FBI's “Stoolies 


WE.READ with cynical. amusement the anger and 


sputiterin 
Court ruli 
FBI informer reports when such 
informer testifies in court. 
‘What indignation! What out- 
rage! ~The security of the na- 
tion is at stakel The structure 
of justice is collapsing! . ~ 
What bunk! We recall im 
the pre-Smith Act days other 
cases where judges threw out 
proceedings , against crooks and 
racketeers because the govern- 


ment refused to docu- 
ments demanded by the de- 


fense. There was no indigna- 
tion, no ~The govern- 


| outrage. 
ment didn’t even appeal. 


phere all. the rules of 
judicial, democratic practikes 

sb wer PE: Ye It had to be 

so because the pretense at legal- 


ity could not stand up under - 


normal procedures. 
* 


THE SPUREME COURT 
decision on FBI files, then, is a 
step—a highly important one— 
in the return to normalcy. 

Through the dark days of 
McCarthyite repression, The 
Worker never tired of exposing 
this departure from the demo- 
cratic practices and tradition of 
our land. Often, especially in 
the earlier days, were almost 
alone, - 

We never tired of assailing 
the entire system of 
ment-by-informer, so alien to 
our national tradition and so 
( ~spised by our people. Nor 
did we fail to noted constantly 
that while Communists were the 
primary target, the system 
would bbe. spread. 

We argued, urged, pleaded 


Nation Gives K; hrush an A ttentive Far 


‘By JOSEPH CLARK 


IT WAS HARD to maintain a 
cold war stance when Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev moved right in with 
millions of Americans ‘on TV 
screens and discussed. American- 
a iet relations. Judging from 

the display in most newspapers, 
as well as congressional ed- 
iorial comment, the unprece- 
«Snted event had a calming ef- 
ct and may well be the begin- 
ning of a wider exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 


overm- — 


of the reactionary sheets over the Supreme 
g that the Government must produce relevant 


with all decent, democratic 
Americans to rise against this 
system and smite it down. 


The Supreme Court, respond- 
ing to the temper of ‘the time, 
has now taken the important 
step in that direction. 

* 


THIS ILLUSTRATES a facet 
of our paper, one that’s been 
true throughout our history: 


our crusadmg of today often | 


becomes the reality of tomor- 
row. 


We expect, and want, to con- 
tinue to perform this function, 
as well as others. But we've 
got to depend on your response 
to our $100,000 tund appeal— 
which has to date brought in 


just $16,000 (see table on. Page. 


12)—as well as on your aid in 

spreading circulation, 
Send contributions to 

Box 231, Cooper Station, 


P.O. 


New 


York City 3, N.Y. Make all . 


checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. You 
«can get money orders and bank 
checks without revealing your 
identity, if me So eon. 


inside THE WORKER 


Segregation map—page 6 


The older elothing worker 
and his union—page 3 


Problems in Haiti—pageS | 
The biggest land grab in | 


our history—page 6 


The Communists lead Ker- | 
ala’s government—page 7 | 


Unemployed Auto Worker | 


—page 7 
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_ among his minin 


| fuel as well. It was 
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Head 


On 


By ART SHIELDS 


ANOTHER atomic profiteer is Moe the 
Cadillac Cabinet. The new Secretary: 

ury will be Robert W, Anderson, an international 
mining magnate, with a quarter of a billion dollar 
empire. He replaces George M. Humphrey, the 


Mid West tycoon. 


Anderson is deep in the Hell Bomb business. 
This is important to know, For the Secretary of | 
the Treasury is a power in America. He is the 
Number Two mai at the President’s table. He not 
collects the nation’s taxes and handles the 
73-billion-dollar budget. He also sits ow the Na- 
passes On war and 


onl 


tional Security Council that 
ace 


ae 
ANDERSON | 


Hell Bomb in three- ways, through his company 


— Ventures, Ltd.: 


(1) Uranium Ore — the atom bomb fuel — is 
empire's prize possessions. 
(2) Anderson's company refines the Hell Bomb 
=. ed pure uranium t the 
Pentagon before the eam fell.on Hiroshima. 
> Anderson's nickel is used in American 


THE INCOMING Secretary is tied to the 


reasury 


Cashes In 


-Bombs 


atomic industries.as well as in jet planes and mis- 


he Treas- 
to sell 2 


siles. And his biggest customer is the U. S. De- 

fense "skaee For his company is scheduled 
000,000 pounds of nickel to this gov- 

ernment under a series of contracts and options. 


AND RECORDS show that Anderson's com- 
pany is the second biggest nickel producer in the 
capitalist world. kt is closely tied- to John Fosier 
Dulles’s. International 
Trust) by financial strings. 

The incoming Secretary was President ot 
Ventures, Ltd., of Canada, when appointed. This 
company is a global giant. It controls a “minixg 
empire estimated. to be worth upwards of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars,” 
weekly {April 25, 1955). Its mines, plants and oil 


Nickel Co.. (the | Nickel 


said Barron’s financial 


.@ fields are spread over North and South America, 
Africa, Australia and Greenland. 

And the value of its nickel, uranium, graph- 
ite (an atemic material), gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
cobalt, titanium, thorium, oil and other minerals 
is revised upwards year by -vear. 

> a > 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWERS appointee 
got his start in Texas oil and cattle: And the story 
of his rise is a typical yarn of the start of the 


Texas Big Rich. 


Anderson's first jump up the ladder came 
when he joined the legal staff of the fabulous 
, the ys gay estate, which is worth $300,- 


000,000 t 


Old Waggoner was a semi-literate cow kin 
in the dry lands on the Oklahoma border. He h 


half a million acres in six counties, but little water 


for his 60,000 cattle. And he had hired a driller 
to find water when the driller struck oil instead. 
The old man was furious. “My cattle can't 


drink that damn stuff,” 


he exclaimed. And For- 


tune Magazine said that Waggoner was ready to 

brain the driller before he cooled off. But the oil 

kept gushing. And Waggoner was worth $100,- 
000,000 before he died in his eighties in 1934. 

Anderson became manager of the estate in 

. 1941 at the age of 31. He started at $60,000 a 


year. But that was just a beginnin 
ame-a Texas banker as we 


son 


. For Ander- 


came President of the great Texas-Mid Continent 
Oil & Gas Association with billions of dollars 


behind him. 


“ANDERSON was now, the biggest oil and 
wi lobbyist in America. 
im produced most of America’s oil and natural 
pes And his job was to protect their special tax 


The companies behind 


Senators listened respectfully to Anderson 
when he appeared before their committees. He 


(C ontinued on Page 13) 


“chess On 


- 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn - oe 


(D-Tex) said he was particularly 
interested in  Khrushchevs 


statement that the Soviet gOv-. . oer % 


ernment is prepared to nego- 


tiate a “small step” and not only _ 


a “comprehensive” disarmament 


. agreement. 


How powerful has been the . . 


impact of world-wide revulsion 
against H-bomb testing was in- 
dicated. when the otherwise con- 
servative House speaker added 
- his hope that America and Rus- 


_ gia “ean get together some way. . 
- toystop. testing these ‘H-bombs.”. 


. ‘He: noted) that curtent 


Le oe 


sidnal ‘hearings “were “paintiig” 


- 


people left.” 

But Republican Minority lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin Jr., (Mass) 
said he refused to listen to the 
Khrushchev TV interview. He 
thought “it is r to give the 
Communist such a great Ameri- 
can forum. They wouldn't do it 


for us.” 
* 


MANY NEWSPAPERS made 
much of the fact that Khrush- 


chev was able to appear on . 


American TY and challenged 
the Russians to allow President 
Eisenhower on Soviet TV. The 
N. Y. Times-and other papers 
even reported that the govern- 
ment was broaching this matter 


& to Moscow. But there was a de- 
‘cided letdown on Tuesday when 


White House = ‘denied 
- this report threw cold wa- 


TV. 


ter on the whole idea of a re- 
ciprocal program for Moscow 


‘Many newspapers commented 
on the 
made as a person. 


‘Reyliers wh) said'“if-we have 


‘@ war, there won't be very many 


ex engaging television pérsonals’ “ 


in U.S 


impression which 


room Sunday,” with Khrush- 
chev's appearance. Some papers, 
like the Philadelphia Inquirer 
took the cold war lead seriously, 
and blared a. headline saying: 
“Khrushchev Wages Cold War 
S. via TV Interview.” But 
there was far more honesty in 
the city. room of-—the Detroit: 
Free Press which used the same 
UP story with the same slanted 
lead, but ran the following 
head: 


‘WE'LL QUIT REICH IF 
YOU DO,’ 
RED BOSS TELLS U.S. 
PUBLIC 
The Daily News in New York 
ity, more or less as relaxed as 
Perry: Como. . .” And the Pitts- 
burgh . Post. - “Gazette found 
Khrushchev “as extroverted ‘as 
Jerry Lewis.” 


Most newspapers layed the 
news quite straight and empha- 
sized the Soviet = for peace 


used some Of its biggest type for 
the headline: 
LET'S BE PALS, 

Meese ger BID 

’ ‘Buddy’ Speech Aired 
hs e 
And the headline in the N.Y. 
Daily. Mirror said: 
KRUSH PLUGS FOR PEACE 


An editorial in the Atlanta 
Journal said: 


“Khrushchev may have con- 
tributed to the cause of peace. 
The American people must 
learn to distinguish between 
truth and Red propaganda, It 
was well that they could see the 
Russian leader and get his reac- 
tions to the big questions of the 
day. The interview should 


strengthen the psychological de- 


fense of this nation.” 


Many editors were intrigued 


and amused by Khrushchev’s 


~ 


prediction that our grandchildren 
will live in a socialist America, 


~ But the Wall Street Journal no- 


ted that Khrushchev had em- 
phasized the need of “catching 


up” with the United States in 
milk, butter and° meat produc- 
tion. This seemed to be a re 


Beating op ipsialism in. the opine. 
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Liberties Foes Jarred 
By High Court Decision \Peout We 
Le That Foes 


By SIMON W. GERSON | 
NEW battle lines in the fight tod regain civi 


nation last week on the heels of last Monday’s Supreme Court. decisions. 
Court offensive by Congressional and press supporters 


ments included: An anti-Supreme 


1 liberties were forming throughout the 


2 ‘ 


- 


Chief develop- 


of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover ~~ 
This attack is designed to nullify 
the high court’s decision that the’ 
government must produce writter 
reports of its informer-witneésses or 
dismiss cases. 

° A renewed effort to obtain 
freedom for Communist leader. 
Robert Thompson, hero of World 
War II, imprisoned for a seven- 
year term under the Smith Act and 


a contempt of court conviction. 
* 


THE SEQUENCE of 
was this: 

On Monday the Supreme Court 33a. 
by 7 to 1 ordered a new trial for aR ow 
Clinton Jencks, labor leader con- § 3a: ies & 
victed of filing a false non-Commu- f is sail 
nist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- '° a Sos 
Jey law. Oe Soy 


events 


= release came as a direct result of 


one of the original 11 Commu- 
nists sentenced under the Smith 
Act in 1949, began in New York 
Federal Court last Tuesday. A mo- 
tion was filed by his attorney to 
free Thompson cn the ground that 
he was serving more time than was: 
legally required. 


* 
THE ACTION for Thompson's 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
WASHINGTON-—It. was 
grip 
one 
12—a witness a bit less sprucely, 
dressed than lobbyists. for labor or 
civil rights and certainly less than 
the specie so €ver-present i 
Washington, the big business lob- 
byist. 
Less finished in delivery, too, 
often diffident in manner, having 
to ke reminded to talk into the 


a decision by the Supreme Court 
on May 27 to review three-year 
contempt sentences against Gilbert 
Green and Henry- Winston, Com- 
munist leaders now in prison un-| 
der the Smith Act. 


Like Thompson, Green and 
Winston became political refugees 
in 1951. They voluntarily sur- 
rendered themselves in 1956 and_| 
were sentenced to three-year terms 


microphone as they busied. them- 
selves with chalk and blackboard, 
these witnesses—outstanding scien- 
tists—unused to pleading or ad- 
vocating, were peculiarly eloquent 
when they did. 

And as the hearings on radioac- 
tive fallout progressed before a 
special subcommittee of the Joint! 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 
more and more of the witnesses 


a new kind of witness that 


the attention of the Capitol the past week and the 
fore in hearings expected to continue on 


June 11 and 


feision in which everyone has to 
help.” mR 


FOR the second time Bricker 
wanted to know about Russia, but 
Prof. Muller said he would finish 
his remarks on this country first. 
Sen. Bricker had been itching to 
quiz him on Russia since the sub- 
ject was introduced in the morning 
session when Dr. Bentley Class, 
Johns Hopkins geneticist, was tes- 
tifying. Dr. Glass had suggested 
that Bricker ask Dr. Muller about 
Russian studies in genetics. 

This was after Rep. Sterling Cole 
(R-NY) possibly annoyed by Glass’ 
criticisms of AEC’s failure to give 
adequate funds to biological and 
genetics research programs, asked 


were ‘si- 


did lead—in their capacity as in- 
for contempt by Federal Judge! Si, ad” teheininte on behalf of 
Archie O. Dawson in addition to 


The chief point in the majority ~~" 
decision, written by Justice Wil- = == 


Glass why the Japa 
‘lent about Russia’s tests. 
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liam Brennan, was that the gov- ;- 
ernment had refused to grant the E 
defense in the Jencks case the by Judge Harold Medina in 1949. 
right to examine the written re-; Mre Kaufman -daid) We an . a | 
ports of government stoolpigeons, Walter (D-Pa.) introduced a billigayit accompanying her motion: | 
Reuter ‘at F ected and oda Tuesday frankly designed to} “The defendant (Thompson) 
pat ie “had. testified _ falsely|™ullify the effects of the Jencks, commenced serving the three “year! 
about Jencks and others.) decision. Walter is head of the|sentence imposed upon him in the 
FBI _and Justice Department House Un-American Activities 37 i co cuaeamiond — 
Mek tT? Bea this Hi. ow Ags te |Committee. A virtual appeal for! of’ aig sentence sete MIE, SEP 
Sicsktecl “vebteey cnahies such Congressional action hadcember 1955, making allowance 
‘come from the Jone dissenter to for satutory good time. 


have 4ed a crusade to protect their| Veggie ye 
informers. To have their informers!the decision, Justice Tom Clark, a| He is presently confined in the 


cross-examined would reveal in!former Attorney General and|Rited States penitentiary at Atlan- 
most instances glaring discrepan-') ... to be close to Hoover |ta, Georgia under the term of im- 
cies between their testimony, tai- hag |prisonment imposed upon him in 
lored for each vase, and their or-} Similar moves were under way the contempt sentence. He has 
iginal written reports . in the “Senate, headed by Sen.|now served approximately eight 

Hence the congressional and) James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), chair-; months in excess of one yéar of 
press offensive. man of the Senate Judiciary Com-| that sentence making allowance 
mittee. for statutory good time based upon 


* : 
IN THE HOUSE Rep. Francis The move to free Thompson, fa one-year sentence.” 
Adopti f Ervin Amendment 
Is Serious Blow to Rights Bill 


By ABNER W. BERRY ‘groes: “You shall not pass.” 'wrote, “the govérnment can only 
, |  Veting for the Ervin aménd- wait until harm has been done 

ee ty a sgt SO east: | ment were: Sens. Eastland, Olin —the right to vote denied— and 
who rules over the affairs of the 2: Johnson, (D-SC), Ervin, John | then proceed with a criminal pros- 
Senate Judiciary .Committee, this L. McGlellan (D-Ark), Estes Ke- ecution as a means of testing the 
‘cnilale: teenie hilad . purring cat “33% fauver (D-Tenn), Joseph C. O Ma- validity of the registrar's action.” _ 
side the canary’s empty cage. East- honey (D-Wyo) and John M. But-| The anti-civil rights bloc of Dix- 
lend. with the sssistaiive- of Give ler (R-Md). ‘iecrats chose as the language of 
Democrats and a Maryland Re-| Against the amendment: Sens. their amendment that used in the 
Arther V. Watkins (R-Utah), Ev-: Norris-LaGuardia Act which pro- 


ublican, had delivered what he: 
a others consider a mortal blow erett Dirksen (R-II) and. Alexander tects labor against anti-labor in- 
‘junctions. This maneuver has eith- 


to the Administratibn’s civil rights Wiley (R-Wis). , : 
bill. | Absent: Sens. Thomas C. Hen- €' confused some liberals or it: 

On a motion by Sen. Sam J].! mings (D-Mo), Matthew Neely (D- has provided them with a handy 
Ervin (D-NC), the Eastland com-; WVa), Roman Hruska (R-Neb),' means of keeping up a front for 


as the five-year sentences given them 
| 


WALTER 


: 
: 
: 


, 


mittee attached an amendment to. William Jenner (R-Ind) and ‘Wil- civil rights while accommodating, 
the civil rights bill which would) liam Langer (R-ND). | themselves to the positions of the 
make jury trials mandatory in con-! There was some surprise that, Vixiecrats. 
tempt of court cases growing of Kefauver ‘and O'Mahoney voted! In the House, the Administra- 
the bill’s provisions. This amend-' with the bloc, although O’Mahoney tion civil rights bill, burdened with 
ment, in effect, would place .en-| had indicated long ago his sympa-}a similar jury tral amendment, was 
forcement of the Negroes’ right to' thy for the jury trial amendment.|scheduled for floor debate last | 
vote in the South in the hands of Sen. Butler has been rather out- week. There were indications that’ 
white juries whose actions. would spoken in his opposition to civil it will be disposed of before the 
be dictated by the ‘urge to conform’ rights legislation. end of next week and then be sent 
to local racist patterns. |! In a move that may prove to to the Senate. The Senate can by 
How well such juries can be de- be too little and too late, Attorney a two-thirds vote take the bill up) 
pended upon to protect the rights| General Herbert Brownell, ft directly then, without: its having | 
and property of Negroes can be charged in a letter to senators that to go to committee, Observers, | 
judged by the action of a jury on the amendment would “ undermine’ however, are_not at all optimistic 
Decora*ion day in Montgomery,’ the authority of federal courts by over this step being taken. Such a} 
Ala, |seriously weakening their pewer step, they say, would violate Sen- 
_The all-white jury had under con- to enforce their lawful orders.” {ate tradition and show a lack of 
sideration evidence supporting the * confidence in the Senate corgmit- 
charge of bombing a Negro church} AS DRAWN the bill aims to tee system. | 
against two white men—Raymond| prevent tampering with the right/| The prediction is that the bill! 
C. Britt, 27; and Sonny Kyle Liv-'to vote by registrars and others: passed by the House will be plac- 
ingston, 19. Both were acquitted prior to election day by enjoining ed alongside the present bill in 
despite the evidence and pleas|such persons against violating the the Senate Judiciary Committee 
from the prosecution for a con-'rights of voters. The federal court) where it faces the same fate. 
viction to avert the spread of vio- issuing such an injunction would} Both Houses of Congress have 
lence. The jury ignored the evi- be empowered to enforce the in-, permitted the Dixiecrat minority 
dence and followed the advjce of; junction - by contempt of court/to hold up for five months 
defense*eounsel who ‘urged ian ‘ac proseci*ion. COtbok 0) floor action onthe’ 
quittal which would say toNe> “Under present: law;* ‘civil rights bil!) oc 
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Russia. And he crisply indicted the! 


thousands and millions over the 


catach 


fer said 


people still unaware of the dread! oi dae 
secrets of radiation, a radiation Be se at he Fab oe 
which “strikes blindly” and which|*~ rf 2 la +d die 
poses many unanswered problems “°C We", Mey yh — 
ed against the Russian embassy. 


to-the scientists themselves. _ ISen Clinton Anderson (D-NM) 


MATCHING the witnesses in} ce 
novelty were the auidiences—serious! 2*T° broke in, saying, “Of course 


audiences who ‘came earl and W® recognize that the Russians 
stayed late. They were not’ sseall have the better of us in propa- 


either. On Tuesday, when the ganda. They've offered to er 


Senate rackets committee boasted vests again and —- 
a headline witness in the son oo and Americans have 
Dave Beck, its audience numbered fig 
about the same as that which filled 
the old Supreme Court room in the 


Capitol, where the fallout hearing: 
was held that day. Glass and Prof. Ernest Pollard, 


An SRO sign was hung out by Yale A sy gr Pacer. re a 
the subcommittee when Nobel. mes er P hat P Nand led 
prize-winning geneticist, Prof. Her- “Livi things,” and went. ee me 
man J. Muller of Indiana univer- Path ‘ict ay Wy Ui ‘ted 
sity, stood with chalk in hand, care-\Nit Scien ~~ Cui ae 
less of his slightly ba suit, his ihe Effects of Ato sn. Ree Pag 
eyes twinkling and aneal the’ 2 es oe 
assemb‘ed legislators much as he : 
might a freshman class in biol The minute they nares — 

Although the TV camera lights! ont into ila - Dr. Muller then 
blazed upon him and even brought lah Wek’ Users whe’ a nected te 
a querulous muttering from one of ‘the USSR wh th : 
the committee members as to how 9. oticice si eS ee 
long those lights would last, Prof. |S. is . " ed par Rae 
insisted on reading his prepared Te-| nea wed. white Pac . ea | boven 
marks before answering Sen. John ists flourish but that Puke Sia 
W. Bricker's R-O) questions about lin’s death they were resuming the 
study of genetics. 
| Rather offhandedly he then said 
‘he understood, though he was un- 
able to confirm it, that the Rus- 
|sians had sent a geneticist as their 
delegate to a United Nations ra- 
diation eongrens. | 


MULLER in his remarks depart- 
ed from his prepared text once in 
speaking of the official reluctance 
to make known the damage in 
shortened life, damage to descend-~ 
ants and the fact even tiny doses 
‘have a cumulating effect, saying, 
“The facts have leaked out and 
people wonder why nothing was 
said about it earlier,” he said, 

Others who testified about the 
damaging. effects of fallout includ-. 
ed Dr. A. H, Sturtevant, of Cali- 
fornia Instiute of Technology, of- 
ten called the déan of American 
| geneticists, and Dr. Edward Lewis, 
a CLT. 
' : This was in contrast to Monday 
roc ee See pectin, sae when Dr, Austin M. Brus, director 
nearest fk aE eras “the of the Argonne National Labora- 
hee asieainn ink b .» torys division of ris OF and 
ote ae Pestoowes Ch: medical research, grumbled. that 
a taal liked to si »|there was “a disproportionate pub- 
Sakae ke TT. ; sate aoe _— peer RR in 

msg oi oe te ....'relation to o noxious things.” 
= B Paneth Senator, J bo Yet even Dr. Brues conceded that 
sands of ved by a pa ake genetics effects are believed now 
sanceat Bee ha quit making’to be produced without a. thresh- 
Ty oy, ES: 
ittle man wi e quizzi ace , 
and the chalk in his hand and re- 11° WAS at the end of last week's 
minded him that there “is a bal- oS a i of Columbia Us Spe 
ance” and “someone” has to make °; *, 1° ) ert Bagge ve 
decisions based on it.. physicists engaged in AEC studies 

“F ivehideathoel si pf measuring ;,strontinm:90 , in. hu. 
r sai (Continued'dn' Page?S) ©" 


eee 
id imperturbaby, “i a de 


* 
WHEN Prof. Muller had fin- 
ished his statement, supporting Dr. 


Sen. Bricker got to his question. 


Atomic Energy Commission for its 
“prolonged official reluctance, at 
least until some ‘two years ago to 
give information in popular form” 
regarding major types of radiation 
damage. 

* 

HE. WAS one of a procession of 
geneticists who had agreed that 
7" radiation, no matter hew small 
a dose, caused mutations; that there. 
was no threshold below which| 
genetics damage was not caused’ 
by radiation. Dr. James F. Crow 
of the University of Wisconsin 
h-d declared-he considered even 
one unnecessary death too much,| 
and that “ne increase in radiation 
should occur” unless it offers some 
“compensating” factor. 

When Dr. Muller pleaded that 
tests - halted both because, at _ 
rate t are going, injuries an 
deaths will result for hundreds of 


| 


Sen, . 
la) said 


Khrushchev's Bid 
For U. S. Friendship 


Following are excerpts from 
the CBS interview with Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev, last Sunday, relat- 
ting to the question of peaceful 
coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The participants_in the inter- 
view were Khrushchev, Daniel 
Schorr, CBS news. correspond- 
ent in Moscow, B. J. Cutler, 
New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent in Moscow, and 
Stuart Novins, moderator of the 
CBS “Face the Nation” program. 


The first excerpt is part of 
the answer to a question deal- 
ing with “competition of ideas.” 

o . o 


Now, as’ far as competition be- 
tween capitalist and socialist ideol- 
ogies icommeast we have never 
made a secret of the fact that there 
will be an ideological struggle go- 
ing on between these two ideolo- 
gies, but we never believe that that 
is the same thing as a war, because 
this would be an ideological strug- 
ple in which the system which wil 

ave the support of the people; that 
system will come out on top. 


At the present time your Ameri- 


‘against us, but we-believe that 
you are planning that war, but 
you must know that such a war 
would be a very awful thing and, 
therefore, those plans might not 
be implemented. Therefore, if 
there is coexistence, if you should 
desire to live in peace with us, 
then we, as well as 


taxation, we would be able to 
switch our labor reserves from 
the production of things which do 
not go to the good of mankind. 


We want peace very much, and 
we want friendship with the Amer- 
ican people. We want triendship 
with Americans, not in order to 
have our two great powers com- 
bine against other countries but be- 
cause we think that friendship be- 
tween our two countries aa gO 
to the good of other countries. In 
ithat case, for instance, Luxem- 
|bourg would hardly represent a 
‘threat to us. Therefore, friend- 
‘ship between us two would be to 
the good of all the peoples of ‘the 
world. 

I would like to be very em- 
phatic about that so that all this 
technical equipment of yours could 
translate it for your American peo- 


ou, would be| 
able. to alleviate the burden of 


po 
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Secretaries 
The National Administrative Committee of the Com- 


munist Party announced yest «that its National Execu- 
tive meeting on May 22-23 elected seven national secretaries, 


These seven~ secretaries are tof za 
serve as an administrative comi-|M. Fine, labor affairs; John Gates 
mittee to conduct the affairs of the| public affairs; James E. Jackson Jr. 
Communist Party ip the period be-| Southern affairs; Hyman Lumer, 
tween the monthly meetings of the}Education and publication; Sidney ’ 
national executive. : Stein organization. — 
The seven ‘secretaries are: Ben-| William Z. Foster was elected 
jamin J. Davis, Negro affairs; Eu-| chairman emeritus. 
gene Dennis, national affairs; Ered — Reyne posts were also 
tic is not quite correct when .you| 18: Katt Durham. was elected 
speak sboat the distance of with- ee ak ae outh affairs and Carl 
rawal. I will say that your with- “ieee aff _Minpesota, secretary of 
drawal will be*less than ours, be-|"“™™ Sus. 
cause Britain for instance is across} The administrative committee 
the Channel from the Continent.|W45 empowered tc proceed with 
posal is to put an end to all these/The United States is across the setting up commissions to expe- 
tests, to abolish’ hydrogen and}ocean. Now, how jong does ai dite t p Carrying through of the 
‘atomic weapons, to limit armed!ship take from the United States| Convention decision. 
forces etc. Let us have the real/to Germany or France? And at the 
steps in that field instead of empty same time, how long would a treop 
emics, all sorts of verbal. exer-| train go from, say Irkutsk or Vladi- 
cises and debates. vostok in our country to Eastern 
° ° Germany? And you will see that 


| NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, may the distances are about the same. 
I move to a related area to what! , Furthermore, when we speak 
: collin shaut thew eid Geet about disarmament, there is confi- 
aed né ‘ Idence needed. We should not look 
|is the question of Western Europe. ynon each other as robbers, but 
‘There have been various proposals, 


if such registrations are made be-: 
forehand, We prefer a more fin- 
damental approach. Let us put an 
end to Ley tests, to these explo- 
sions; some powers register 
these explosions not because they 
are good but beeause the nature of 
their territory is such that they 
have to make these explosions in 
international waters, and if they 
explode their bombs without pre- 
vious warning, that might harm 
the planes flying over that part of 
the world or the ships sailing there, 
and that would create a real scan- 
dal. If your territory made. it pos- 
sible for you to explode those tests 
in the United States, you would not 
warn of those tests beforehand. 


| There are people now who want 
‘to avoid the proposal to put an 
lend to all explosions by switching 
it towards these proposals of regis- 
‘tration and warnings, I think that 
‘is empty talk, talk to distract the 
[attention of the people from the 
direction in which their attention| 
should run. Therefore, our pro- 


Ss * 
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dog 


Consumer Debt 
Hit All-Time 
High in April 


Consumer debts of Americans 


we should look upon’ éach other 
repared 


as you know, sir, for providing cer- 


can people do not support the 
tain conditions under which troops 


Marxist-Leninist _ theories. They Ple our desire for friendship. 
are following the bourgeois politi- f . . ‘would be withdrawn, and these! 
cal leaders, but is that a reason fer} SCHORR: Can I bring this questions also deal with the reuni- 
war? Is that a reason for an enmity down to a concrete question, be- fication of Germany. I would like! 
between us and the United States? cause this leads towards disarma-|to. ask you what does the Soviet 
No. -Let us live in peace. Let us, ment talks in London_with a pro-' government believe now to be the! 
develop our economy. Let us com-| posal for what is called a small condition under which it would feel, 
ee Let us trade with each other. measured step toward disarma- sufficiently secure to withdraw from 
et us exchange experience in agri-| ment. We know that the Soviet) the countries in which they are now 
culture, in industry, in the field of | Union has been more in favor of situated. 
culture, and as far as the question's total and immediate ban on hy-| Now, about our security: we feel 
of which ‘system will come eut on drogen atom bomb tests and weap-| ourselves sufficiently secure and are 
top, let history, let our peoples de-' ens, and the question of control has! not afraid ef anything. We do not! 
cide that. I think that is a good made it very difficult. Do you see want a war, but a war might be 
way out. any hope for an agreement on the imposed upon us, and if it is; our 


We believe that our socialist sys-, basis of the current American ap- people will fight with even ter 
tem will be victorious, but od | 


proach, a first small step? enthusiasm and loyalty: in se 
does not mean under any condi-| KHRUSHCHEV: For the time of their country. But in order to 
tions that we want to impose that being I know not of the step that! prevent that, what steps should be 
system on anyone. We simply be-' the United States is prepared to|taken? Why couldn’t the United 
lieve that the people of each coun-| take, because Mr. Stassen has not States and the other countries 
try themselves will come to realize, yet put forth his proposals, but, withdraw their troops from Wes- 
that that system is best for them. we are quite prepared to limit/tern Germany? From the other 
That is up to the people concerned ' ourselves to some small step, in-|countries of the West? From 
to decide. We have no intention|stead of going after a comprehen- France, Italy—where else have you 
of Imposing our ideas on anybody. sive agreement at once, so that got troo s?—Turkey, Creece, per- 
That is what I have to say in reply. that small step might lead to some-| haps? while we would withdraw 
, ; ithing bigger. ‘our troops from Eastern Germany, 
. CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, you ahs tle aie REL RES from Warsaw—from Poland, that is 
have recently | said the United ps to reduce 7 alll “Comal Oe say—from Hungary, from Ru- 
States is definitely planning war by 1.800.000 men. We have _ | mania? We have no troops any-’ 
against the Soviet Union. Is this deaiadl he pclae Fact.| Where else. L think that it would 
really the belief that underlies your | on Cabnsiiee a he e 30 000 ** be very useful, a useful first step 
policies? Is this really the belief te” hea Mi heck to Fj Tand| °° test the good will of the two 
that underlies the policies of the PS Sat a Rn bedi thei a sides and to establish a good atmos- 
Soviet Union? We “eons DF ‘ Pit ig 'Y-! phere which would not smell of war 

KHRUSHCHEV: That is not ne a great deal, well + which -would lead to good, 


my gpans F rg! ig a etl ge 0 core ee bye. | friendly relations that could be 
your politica ers have sat we Wave ok teen & eoutul step! wrought about between our two 


saying and your generals, especi- ‘countries. That is.what we have 
ally your admirals. Cod knows taken by either the United States, been saying, talking about, and we 
how many. speeches are being, ‘tance or Britain. We are very) a, quite prepared to do that. 
aoe in Fame Somntey nyheter: NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev when 
ow many hours the Soviet Union | thdrawi a 
can be destroyed by the power of| SCHORR: Let me ask you a jun troops from Western Europe 
the United States. We don’t in-| question in connection with dis-| .0. are talking about withdrawing 
dulge in any such things. Our| armament which has puzzled me 4, , period of 3,000 miles, When 
political leaders don’t make speech-|for a long time, The Soviet posi-| .4., sneak about withdrawing Rus- 
es trying to prove that we can' tion im discussin atomic tests and) con troops from Eastern Germany | 
destroy the United States. That| bombs is that all atomic and hy-| 1p ;, i, 2 matter of pulling back to 
would be stupid on our part. drogen explosions can be detected. two hours away. Now, as & , 
* ° ° If that's the Soviet position, then);;. Wan wouldivt you say that 
SCHORR: There is one thing, why is it that the Soviet govern-|.00.. kind of assurance of aed 
Mr. Khrushchev, that I constantly, ment has not given notice or even}, might be forthcoming here? 
fail to understand. How can you) announced afterward the last five wos i. Russia prepared to do? 
speak of coexistence with a. coun- tests conducted in this country? | KHRUSHCHEV:. Your arithme- 
try if you really believe that this KHRUSHCHEV; What will that! si 4 {ee ee | 
country is planning a war against give to mankind? Nothing! What 
the Soviet, Union? difference is there whether as long 
KHRUSHCHEV: What can we as there is an explosion, the air. 
do about it? ‘We would prefer has been poisoned and the people| 
that you would not plan that war/ot the world will not gain anything 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
henorin 
MR. ROCKWELL KENT 


on the occasion of his 75th Birthday 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19, 1957 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, NEW YORK 


DR. CORLISS LAMONT presiding. Tributes will be offered by 
DR. W.E.B. Du BOIS, MES. JOHN A. KINGSBURY, REV. WM, 
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es 


what On 


Friday Brooklyn 
Saturday Brooklyn 
Sunday Brooklyn 


ANNUAL SPRING BAZAAR! 


Friday, June ‘th, .Saturday, June &th, 
Sunday, Jame 9th. Bargains galore. Delici- 
ously home cooked meals served. Brighton 


: 
’ 


Bklyn. 


‘Sunday Bronx 


‘control. We are agreed to have! 


up 


‘suggest the United States lower 


Community Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., ‘ 


as honest people. We are P 
to give you our word, a1 
prepared to afford the means o 


rose another $513 in April to a 
h of more than 41 
e Federal Reserve 


pte Mf new all-time hi 


billion dollars, 


control, inspection posts establish-, Board reported. 
ed to check up on the agreement,| | The new total is $2,793,000,000 
and we believe that those condi-|above April, 1956. 
tions exclude the possibility of any} The\rise in instalment buving 
sudden attack on one side on the was $259 million, a drop from last 
other. That is the realistic view I year’s rise of $307 million for the 
take of the matter. same month. But that, according 
CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, do to analysts, reflected the lag in the 
you have any fear that if you sale of cars. Usually the spring 
withdraw your troops from certai tise in instalment debts reflects 
states -in Eastern Europe those! purchase of cars. But non-instal- 
countries would all remain Com- ment credit and personal loans 
munist? ‘showed a heavy rise over the rise 
KHRUSHCHEV: It is a fable. year ago for the month. 
You are probably ‘contaminated! Aute industry leaders no longer 
with this talk too. You seem to expect the 10 percent increase in 
think that the Communist sys-auto sales over last year's disap- 
tem in some country can be held} pointing sales and frankly admit 
by our armed forces. But I they would be happy if 1956 
wouldn't defend a Communist sys- level of 5,800,000 care were 
tem of that kind. ‘The Commu- reached this year. 
nist system must be based on the| Meanwhile, estimates in the 
will of the people, and*if the peo- stee] industry predict a fall in op- 
ple snould not want that system, erations through the summer to a 
then that people should -establish; point as low as 70 percent. of ca- 
a different system. And for that'pacity. The industry has already 
reason we have no fear of with- id down to 85 percent of capacity 
drawing our troops from any coun- from nearly 100 percent at the 
try of Eastern oe or from East-| start of the, year. 
ern Germany, and we are certam i + 
that the people themselves will, 76 sll but formally announced 
defend their system even better) hedul WEA weer die cae 
without that. has not ge. a rash of stecl-or- 
. , | ers at still lower price as had 
NOVINS: What great step do happened. in + weriale: belive 
you think now the Russians, the, . ae ; f 
Russian Soviet Government, * ink de socadar: sag ml auto, farm 
gered to take. in order. to: ease equipment and home appliance 
_ Shen eel ‘ot ou Lekds has hit the steel industry's 
es raasygee “7% workers hard, with many laid off 
have been speakmg abeut in or|. 6 shorter workweeks | 
der to approach a better under- “what h ate 
standing among the countries of 40+ eh tear” ie “+ wom 
Oe aia eo ie | Street Journal’s auto analyst as he 
; My view -is,| i story but of Detroit. 


and I am sure that we are con-; * aq, 
stantly making those steps, but if With 1957 still a month from 


one side makes a step and .the 
other does not reciprocate in kind,| 
there will not be any relaxation: 
; ; ye 
in tension because this relaxation . 
is not a one-way street. A recipRge 
cal step is necessary on the . 
the United States, Britain, 
France, and we will hot remain 
in debt in that case. Our most rad- 
ical steps have been proposed. We 
have made ls on disarma- 
ment. We suggest that the restric- 
tion on trade be discarded. We 


“- > 


$26.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 


the Iron Curtain and start a wide- 
Ave. (bet. 13th é&-14th Sts.) GR. 3-7819 


spread cultural exchange. I find 
it difficult to add anything else 
to that now. If the United Statés 
were to reciprocate in kind, we 
would have great progress. 
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pickup 
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MOVING, 
|: Serviee, daqe, Sights, voshenda, 


HOWARD MELISH, MR. ANTON REFREGIER, MISS JES- 
SICA SMITH, MR. MANDEL TERMAN, 


_Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
invited per person) | 
Dinner Committee uite 707, 114 East $2 St. — New York City 16 
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HUNGARIAN PICNICO—fine food, danc-! 
ing, games for the kids, a good time to be 
rk, 614 af 


- 3410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


\ Cor, 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


_ and slashed by two men, who broke 
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round the State 


ative wiretap investigating com- 
mittee could not be used against 
him. 

TENANTS FORM 

STATE COUNCIL 


NEWARK — Tenants organiza- 
tions in Newark, frvington, Bay-; 


Oc wer it 


‘ 


ITUNGARIAN GOULASH 
WOODBRIDGE — Lurid head- 
lines in the Newark Star-Ledger 
and other papers — “Reds try to 
murder Hungarian — refugee” 
looked pretty ‘silly when the facts 
oame out. Police ave said the rel- 


Budget-Slashing 
the state and from all 
sections of the 


Protests Rise 


Protests were mounting all over 


tion 
the irresponsihle slashing of the 
State Budget by the Republican 
majority in the State Legislature. 
Labor, women's groups, educa- 
tors and others were tively 
up in arms over the COPs budget 
cutting that eliminates vital -proj- 
ects and services needed in the 
coming fiscal year. . 
Among those voicing their dis- 
may disagreement with the 
GOP record of $10 million cut, in 
addition to the Governor and the 
various heads of state departments 
directly affected, were New 
Jersey CIO, the New Jersey Re- 
ion of the National Council . of 
ewish Women, the New Jersey 
Mental Health Assn., the New Jer- 
sey Welfare Council, the New Jer- 
sey Assn. for Retarded Children, 


: 


the Council of State Employees 


cal , and prom 

the fight to the people of the state. 
Meyner was to meet with Demo- 
cratic lators to decide on a 
Phot bill was sc 

introd on June 3rd GOP 
‘Senator. Wesley Lance (Hunter- 
wa yg final postage set tenta- 
tively for June 17th. Little time re- 
mains for the people in the state 
to make their voices heard. 
“CALLOUS DISREGARD” 


Paul Krebs, state CIO president, 
called the COP cut of three mil- 


uled for 


ugee’s story of being bound, gaggedignne, Elizabeth and Hackensack 
have united to form a State Coun- 
‘ 2 ee cil of Tenant Organizations. The 
ing for “the pa new Council will try to sign up 
plete hoax. other tenants’ groups for the pur- 
Police called the fantastic tale! pose of making ourselves heard in 
“as phoney as a $4 bill” and said; Trenton on the rent controls and 
the whole affair. was designed by housing issue.” 
Yuhasz, the refugee, to make him-| Jy East Orange the City Coun- 
self appear a hero. among fellow’ .ij defeated. by a 6~3 vote, a 
Hungarians. Yuhasz was sentenced resolution to draw up two housing 
to a year in jail for giving police  }yills. The first would have author- 
a false report, and may deport-| ved a housing commission set up) 
ed. The Star- er ran the final under provisions of the bill to stay 
story straight with no mention af evictions up to six months, The 
how willingly they fell for the second would have given the com- 
foreign agent hoax. mission power to adjust rents when 
GANGEMI LOSES Lit was proved that increases placed | 
JESEY CITY—Thomas Gangemi rents more than 10 percent above) 
lost the first round in his court City averages. 
battle to unseat former Mayor Ber-- SKIPPING AROUND 
nard Berry from the Jersey City; New third tube has proven a 
Commission. Superior Court Judge decided success in speeding up 
Hadyn Proctor upheld the consti- | , ae 
tutionality of a 1953 legislative act 


ent allegedly look- 
pers, was a com- 


into his a 


| 


extending absentee balloting to civ-'The Assembly voted unanimously ‘esesesneenansercesesse=- 


Shop Talk 


ilians. Gangemis attorneys saiG to increase yearly minimum salary 
they will appeal the decision. of public school teachers from 

Following the adverse decision’ $3,000 to $3,600 .. . Former Jersey 
Gangemis lawyers immediately City Commissioner Republican 
filed a petition charging fraud in| Joshua Ringle suffered second heart 
the civilian absentee ballots. They|atack in two weeks . .. John Ma- 
asked that all such ballots be de-'lone, deputy mayor to Boss Frank 
clared void. This would make Gan-' Hague and a power in Jersey poli- 
gemi the victor since Berry's 156\tics for over 30. years, died last 


vote margin came as a result of week at the age of 75... Michael! few weeks. About 3,300 workers/tri declared. 
geting an overwhelming majority, Fano, the most penalized landlord) gt Linden GM, Local 595 U AW,| LABOR NOTES 


of the 456 absentee civilian ballots'in Newark, was fined $100 last} 
cast in the May election. A hear- week in Housing Court running his) 
ing will be held on June 13. total fines to over $3,000 in 
‘PASSES’ AVAILABLE last three years . . . Committee of! 

TRENTON = Motor Vehicle Di-| 10 pamed by Gov. Meyner to! 
rector Frederick Gassert has drawn. streamline appeal procedures in 


| workmen's Compensation Cases . .. 
up a form letter available upon’ Ascoublyman. Haines  (R-Barling- 


ned 


the' Caldwell, members of AFL Ma- 


There’s no question about it, If, 
the wholesale Republican budget 
slashing program goes through it 
will adversely affect the great ma- 
jority of New. Jersey's residents. | 
Here’s just a few examples of 

State Health Dept. — Eliminates’ 
needed positions to “guard against 
dangerous effects” of radiation haz- | 
ards. Damages other programs. 

State Institutions—Cuts will have, 
a “most pernicious effect” on pa-, 
tients and inmates. Employees will 
be denied adequate standard of 
living. 

Highway Dept. — Reduction or 


deferrence of “essential activities.” | 


traffic to and from New York... .|Safety on the states highways cuts go through. : 


WAGE INCREASES 
Jersey unions have won a nu 
ber of wage increases in the 


' 
m-| 
st. 


got a 6 cent an hour hike. Nearly 
2,000 Curtiss-Wright workers in 


chinists Lodge 703 won a 12 cent. 
an hour across the board. raise) 
averting a threatened strike. IUE 
locals at Regina Corp., in Rah 
Kramer in Trenton 


| 
"| ° Atto 
safety dealt 


Here's How GOP Budget Cuts: 
Would Effect Jersey Citizens 


would be adversely effected. 


Conservation and Development— 
Scrapping of state master plan. 
Thirty towns denied benefits. of 


local planning help. 


Se ee ee 


They also called for restoration of 
ojected 

utgers' University Law School 
and for the. biol building at 


legislative committee. GOP Cuber- 
-natorial candidate Malcolm: Foxbcs 


could not be reached, but the 
group left a message for him and 
said they would write him on the 
subject. 7 


Generals Office—Traffic, 
“a severe blow” by cuts 
Motor Vehicle Department, 
Labor Dept. — Migrant labor 
school program reduced. Industrial 
safety program curtailed. Enforce- 
ment of minimum wage orders 
“severely weakened,” 

In short the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the state’s population will 
be affected, for the worse if the 


’ 


cut (in the State budget) is a com- 
plete reversal of what he advo- 
cated before his nomination”, Vel- 


| 


Kenneth Fiester of Orange, na- 
tional . publicity director of the 
Textile Workers Union, has. left 
that job to become director of pub- 


' 


‘givin 


Council of “St 
sailed ‘Forbés and the 
ity for their proposal to cut $3,- 

,000 from wage and salary i- 
creases for state employees. The 
reductions were labeled “an insult 
to state employees who have long 
been underpaid”. About $2,500,- 
000 of the projected GOP cut: rep- 
resents a rejection of the Cover- 
nor's proposal to raise the pay of 
every employee by annual incre- 
ment. The eds | the cut here 
would do away with a state- sup- 
ported hospitalization ical-sur- 
gical plan for state workers—some- 
thing that nearly all workers in 
private industry enjoy. 

Arthur Avery, chairman of the 
Institutions committee of the N. J. 
Assn. for Retarded Children, scor- 
ed the proposed budget cut of 
$174,000 for five state. schools for 
the mentally retarded. If the cuts 
go thréugh it would be like “hir- 
giving him a pair of scissors to do 

g hi ma pair of scissors to do 
it with”, Avery said. 

Mrs. Fitzhugh Boggs 
of the N. 


lications for the UAW . . . Samuel ;;..; 


request for Jersey drivers going out: 
of state. The letter explains Jersey's 
complicated license plate system, 
which has resulted in some Jersey 
vacationists being picked up by 
out of state law Fh owt ofh- 
cers for not having 1957 license 


ton) has introduced .a resolution Radiator in Bayonne won 19 cents. 
setting up 11 member commission! over three years, 18 cents over 
to study abolition of capital pun-|two years and 5 cents for one year 
ishment in New Jersey . . . State: respectively. Fringe benefits were 
Supreme Court ruled unanimously|also obtained at all three plants. 
bc a ae jury presentment}/STEEL WORKERS LOSE : 

| ‘could not suppressed except in} The United Steel Workers 
plates on their cars. | unusual circumstances . . . 185,000; Union. failed in its effort to be- 
WIRETAPPING acres of North Jersey woodland|come ‘bargaining agent for office’ 

TRENTON—The. State Supreme'sprayed against gypsy moth this|and clerical workers at Ingersol- 
Court has reversed a ruling by a spring . . . Essex county Urban) Rand, Phillipsburg. The vote was 
Superior Court Judge dismissing-a| League celebrated 40th anniversary|381 for no union and 149 for the 


| new staff members to carry out a 
| “The ideals of the American la- program of foster home placement 
'bor movement assert that what is\of certain young children rather 
good and proper for business is}than institutional committment. 
not and proper Mrs. Boggs said of 20 correctional 
for the trade unionist”, Jack Bar- and mental institutions only one 
bash, research and educational!) would not suffer budgetary cuts 
director of the AFL-CIO indus-|under the Republican proposals. 


. 


trial union department, told 206 passaGE JUNE 17 


graduates from 98 IVE locals of p ‘¢ th bud 
a one year union leadership course.|__* *55*8° © e slashed state bud- 
General Electric has rejected a et is scheduled for yd 17 by 


7 “tatives listened while the CIO 
~~ Jeader lashed out at the White|b 


f : Py 
. ~ 
‘ SaLake gh adesade ty 


_ CIO, told delegates to the CIO's 
annual. Human Relations Confer- 


wiretap complaint against Bernard 
Spindel of New York. The Court's 
vote was unanmous —.7 — 0, The 
high court ruled, however, that an- 
swers made by Spindel to a legis- 


with dinner at the Essex House... 
Consumers League of New Jersey 
‘supporting minimum wage bill in- 
troduced by labor leader GOP As- 
semblyman Thomas Lazzio. 


CIO LEADER CHARGES: 


—- 


“SUGAR COATED “SLAVERY’ 
- SOUTHERN NEGROES 


“Negroes in the 

ate living under con- 
ditions of “sugar-coated slavery,” 
Arthur Chapin, Human Relations 
Director for the New Jersey State 


ence held here last month: - 
More than 250 union represen- 


he said, and “if segregation is per- 
mitted to continue the white man 
as well.as the Negro will lose his 
freedom.” 

Paul Krebs, CIO Council  presi- 
dent> also sharply hit out at the 
segregationists. He condemned ‘the 
“pious rantings” of Senator Mc- 
Clellan’ and : 


% D>] 


percussions i 


of his state. 
the | 
4° AS 


USA. The Steelworkers represent 
the production and maintenance 
workers at both the Phillipsburg 
and West Easton plants. 

UP, UP AND UPI, 

Profits that is. Last year corpo-' 
ration profits hit'a record high of 
$43,700,000,000 before taxes. And 
the U. S. Department of Com-' 
merce predicts that they'll be as 
high or higher this year. The 1956 
figure was a billion dollars more 
than 1955. After-tax net income 
for 1956 was 600 million dollars 
above ‘55. 

FORBES REVERSAL 4 

GOP gubernatorial candidate 
Senator Malcolm Forbes ‘reversed 
his: stand on wage increases for 
state employees alter he won the 
pe nomination says Pt 
Veltri, president Local 1462, State, 


- 


County and Municipal Employees 
Union. “Forbes ed: favoring the 


citizen, regardless of race, creed or 
color.” ae 
The CIO president declared that 


the real purpose of the segregation- 
and -paup- 


} 


‘tion must be approved by 
islature. 


bid by the IUE to start 1958 ne- 
gotiations cary ives Noe Cie 
7th annual “Unity House Confer- 


ence” on June 9th, at the ILG- 


WU summer resort, is expected to 
draw over 500 international and 
local union officers . . . Local 410, 
IUE, - Bloomfteld Westinghouse, 
won 5 cent wage increase, pay for 
jury duty and wage reopener in 
six months for cafeteria unit. 


TB Victim Gets 
$5,798 Award 
TRENTON — The Legislative 
Claims Committee has awarded 
Mrs. Sadie Davis, Englishtown, 


who contracted TB while caring for 
tients at the Marlboro State 


ospital, $5,798. The So te ye 


usly, a compensation court li 


Previous 7 
fouind Mrs. Davis totally disabled 
and awarded her $27.68 a week 
for 11¥ayears, but the courts ruled 
her claim invalid because it was 
not filed 


the’ state had a moral obligation. 


1¢ GOP majority. 


spread o ition that exists to the 
srennenated budget cuts is force- 
fully expressed, the people may 
yet be able to save some of the 
vital services cut out of the Cov- 
ernors budget requests. The Re- 
publican leaders, headed by their 
gubernatorial candidate ator 
Forbes, are on the defensive - in - 
this matter. This can be seen in 
how they try to meet the exten- 
sive criticism of their actioris. Un- 
der the slogans of “economy”, , 
“less spending”, “no new taxes’, 
etc,, Forbes and others have un- 
leashed vicious attacks against 
Meyner. They fail noticeably, how- 
ever, to meet and answer the ar- 
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WE READ with cynical amusement the anger and | 
of the reactionary sheets over the Supreme 


Court ruling that the Government must produce relevant 


FBI informer reports when such 
informer testifies in court. 


What indignation! What out- 
rage! The security of the na- 
tion is at stake! The structure 
of justice is collapsing! 

What bunk! We recall im 
the pre-Smith Act days .other 
cases where judges threw out 
proceedings against crooks and 
racketeers because the govern- 
ment refused to produce docu- 
ments demanded by the de- 
fense. There was no indigna- 
tion, no outrage. The govern- 
ment didn’t even appeal. 

This was normal procedure 
before were hounded 
judicially for their political 
views. But once the hounding 
started, all the rules of legal, 
judicial;' democratic practices 
were tossed aside. It had to be 
so because the pretense at legal- 
ity could not stand up under 
normal procedures. 

. 


THE SPUREME COURT 
decision on FBI files, then, is a 
step—a highly important. one— 
in the return to normalcy. 

Through the dark days of 
McCarthyite repression, 
Worker never tired of exposing 
this departure from the demo- 
cratic practices and tradition of 
our land. Often, especially in 
the, earlier days, were almost 
alone. 

We never tired of assailing 
the entire system of govern- 
ment-by-informer, so alien to 
our national tradition and so 
despised by our people. Nor 
did we fail to noted constantly 
that while Communists were the 
primary target, the | system 
would inevitably spread. 

- We argued, urged, pleaded 


with all decent, democratic 
Americans to rise against this 
system and. smite it down. 

The Supreme Court, respond- 
ing to the temper of the time, 
has now taken the important 


step in that direction. 
* 


THIS ILLUSTRATES a facet 
of our paper, one thats been 
true throughout . our 


becomes the reality of tomor- 
row. 


We expect, and want, to con- 


tinue to perform this function, | 
But weve | 


as. well as others. 
got to depend on your response 
to our $100,000 fund appeal— 


history: | 
our crusading of today olten | 


By ART SHIELDS 

ANOTHER atomic profiteer is joining the 
Cadillac Cabinet» The new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will be Robert W. Anderson; an international 
mining magnate, with a quarter of a billion dollar 
empire. He replaces George M. Humphrey, the 
Mid West tycoon. 

Anderson is deep in the Hell Bomb business. 
This is important-to know. For the Secretary of 
the Treasury is a power in America. He is the 
Number Two man at the President's table. He not 
only collects the nation’s taxes and handles the 
73-billion-dollar budget. He also sits on the Na- 
tional Security Council that passes on war and 


ace. 
THE INCOMING Secretary is tied to the 


which has to date brought in | ; 


just $16,000 (see tablé on Page | 


12)—as well as on your aid in | § 


spreading circulation. 

Send contributions to 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New 
York City 3, N.Y. 


able to Robert W. Dunn. 
identity, if you so desire. 
inside THE WORKER 
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and his union—page 3 


Problems in Haiti — page3 
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ala’s government—page 7 
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_ Pentagon before the bomb fell on Hiroshima. 


—page 7 
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Make all | 
checks and money orders pay- | 
You | 
can get money orders and bank | 
checks without revealing your | 
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ANDERSON 


Hell Bomb in three ways, through his company 
— Ventures, Ltd.: 
(1) Uranium Ore — the atom bomb fuel — is 


| among his mining empire's prize possessions. 


(2) Anderson's company refines the HeH- Bomb 
fuel as well. It was selling pure uranium to the 


(3) Anderson’s nickel is used in American 


a 


LS 


——E— a 


son 


entive Ear 


atomic industries as well as in jet planes and mis- 

siles. And his biggest customer is the U. S. De- 

fense rtment. For his company is scheduled 

to sell ,000,000 pounds of nickel to this gov- 

ernment under a series of contracts and options. 
: * . 


AND RECORDS show.that Anderson’s com- 
pany is the second biggest nickel’ producer in the 
capitalist world. It is closely tied to John Foster 
Dulles’s International Nickel Co. (the Nickel 
Trust) by financial strings. 

The incoming Secretary was President of 
Ventures, Ltd., of Canada, when appointed. This 
company is a global giant. It controls’a “mining 
empire estimated to be worth upwards of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars,” said Barron’s financial 
weekly (April 25, 1955). Its mines, plants and oil 
fields are spread over North and South America, 
Africa, Australia and Creenland. 

And the value of its nickel, uranium, graph- 
ite (anatomic material), gold, silver, lead, zine, 
cobalt, titanium, thorium, oil and other minerals 
is revised upwards year by year. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S appointee 
got his start in Texas oil and cattle. And the story 
of his rise is a tvpical yarn of the start of the 
Texas Big Rich. 

Anderson's first jump. up the ladder came 
when he joined the legal staff of the fabulous 
W. -T. Wagepner estate, which is worth $300,- 
000,000 today. 

Old Waggoner was a semi-literate cow kin 
in the dry Kn on the Oklahoma border. He had 
half a million acres in six counties, but little water 
for his 60,000 cattle. And he had hired a driller 
to find water when the driller struck oil instead. 

The old man was furious. “My cattle can’t 
drink that damn stuff,” he exclaimed. And For- 
tune Magazine said that Waggoner was ready to 
brain the driller before he cooled off. But the oil 
kept gushing. And Waggoner was worth $100,- 
000,000 before he died in his eighties in 1934. 

Anderson became manager of the estate in 
1941 at the age of 31. He started at $60,000 a 
year. But that was just a beginning. For Ander- 


came President of the great Texas-Mid Continent 
Oil & Gas Association with billions of dollars 
behind him. 


ANDERSON was now the biggest oil and 
as lobbyist in America. The companies behind 
fim produced most of America’s oil and natural 
gas. And his job was to protect their special tax 
favors. | 
Senators listened respectfully to Anderson 
when he appeared before their committees. He 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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used some of its biggest type for 
the headline: 
LET'S BE PALS, 
KHRUSECHEV'S BID 


became a Texas banker as well. He also be-— 


TV 


Mt fats 


bgangats sty) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


IT WAS HARD to maintain a 
cold war stance when Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev moved right in with 
millions of Americans on TV 
screens and discussed American- 
Soviet relations. Judging from 
the display in most newspapers, 
as well as congressional and ed- 
itorial comment, the unprece- 
dented event had a calming ef- 
fect and may well be the begin- 
ning of a wider exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 


(D-Tex) said he was particularly 


interested in Khrushchevs 
statement that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is prepared to nego- 
tiate a “small step” and not only 
a “comprehensive” disarmament 
agreement. 

How powerful has been the 
impact of -world-wide revulsion 
against H-bomb testing was in- 
dicated when the otherwise con- 
servative House speaker added 
his hope that America and Rus- 
sia “can get together some way 


to stop testing these H-bombs.” 
He noted. that qurrent congres- 


sional, -hearings were “painting 


— 


: Raybarn, also said. “if we -have-. 
a war, there won't be very many, 


Nation Gives K hrush an At 


KHRUSHCHEV 


a. gruesome picture”. of the ef- 
fects of radioactive fallout and 


people left.” ’ 

But Republican Minority lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin Jr., (Mass) 
said he_refused to listen to the 
Khrushchev TV interview. He 
thought “it is poor to give the 
Communist such a great Ameri- 
can forum. They wouldn't do it 


for us.” 
* 


MANY NEWSPAPERS made 
much of the fact that Khrush- 
chey was able to appear on 
American TV and challenged 
the Russians to allow President 
Eisenhower on Soviet TY. The 
N. Y. Times and other papers 
even reported that the govern- 
ment was broaching this matter 
to Moscow. But there was a de- 
cided letdown on Tuesday when 
White House spokesmen denied 
this report and threw cold wa- 
ter on the whole idea of a re- 
ciprocal program for Moscow 

Many newspapers commented 
on the good impression which 
Khrushchev made as a. person. 


room Sunday,” .with Khrush- 
chev's. appearance. Some papers, 
like the Philadelphia Inquirer 
took the cold war lead seriously, 
and blared a headline saying: 
“Khrushchey Wages Cold War 
in U.S. via TV Interview,” But 
there was far more honesty in 
the city room of the Detroit 
Free Press whith used the same 
UP story with the same slanted 
lead, but ran the following 
head: 

‘WE'LL QUIT REICH IF 

YOU DO,’ 
RED BOSS TELLS U.S. 
PUBLIC 

The Daily News in New York 
ity, more or less as relaxed as 
Perry Como, . .” And .the Pitts- 
burgh Post - Gazette found 
Khrushchev “as extroverted as 
Jerry Lewis,” 

Most newspapers played the 
news quite ‘straight and empha- 
sized the Soviet plea for peace 
and for mutual withdrawal of 
troops from foreign soil in Eu- 
rope. But it was , 
how the United Press devised a 


lead. which said: “The cold -war,. : Rig ive: 
. «moved into: the» American living; . :;(Gontinued on Page.13) 


‘Buddy’ Speech Aired 
Here 
And the headline in the N.Y. 
Daily Mirror said: 
KRUSH PLUGS FOR PEACE 
An editorial in the Atlanta 
Journal said: | 
“Khrushchev may have con- 
tributed to the cause of peace. 
The American people must 


learn to distinguish between 


truth and Red propaganda, It 
was well that they could see the 
Russian leader and get his reac- 
tions to the big questions of the 
day. The imterview should 
strengthen the psychological de- 
fense of this nation.” 

Many editors were intrigued 
and amused by Khrushchev’s 
prediction that our grandchildren 
will live in a socialist America. 
But the Wall Street Journal no- 
ted that Khrushchev had em- 


phasized the need of “catching - 


up” with the United. States in 
milk, butter and meat produc- 
tion. This seemed to be a re- 


So iat 


flectiqn on socialism in the opine | 


£¢ = 


eat 4 is ihtake 


weritiier | 
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Liberties Foes Jarred — 
By High Court Decision 


By SIMON W. GERSON | 
NEW battle lines in the fight to regain civil liberties were forming throughout the 


‘on last we heels of last Mondays Supreme Court decisions. Chief develo ) 
neti oT On ash Seseemn Coast lGbire ibe Coukmenanal andigeces eaieaaia| 1 aanann ene | 
— en WASHINGTON-It was a new kind of witness that 


of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
This attack is designed to nullify grip the attention of the Capitol the past week and the 
one before in hearings 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JUNE 9, 1957 


one of the original ll Commu- 
nists sentenced under the Smith 


the high court’s decision that the 
government must produce written 


Act in 1949, began in New York 
Federal Court last Tuesday. A mo- 
tion was filed by his attorney to 


12—a witness a bit less sprucely 
dressed than lobbyists for labor or 


reports of its informer-witnesses or 
clismiss cases. 

© A renewed effort to obtain 
freedom for Communist leader 
Robert Thompson, hero of World 
War HI, imprisoned for a seven- 
year term under the Smith Act and 


a contempt of court conviction. 
* 


THE SEQUENCE of | events 


free Thompson on the ground that 
he was serving more time than wa 
legally required. — 
* 

THE ACTION for Thompson's 
m release came as a direct result of 
a decision by the Supreme Court 


» 


contempt sentences against Gilbert 


on May 27 to review three-year 
‘these witnesses—outstanding scien- 


re 


Green and Henry Winston, Com- 


munist leaders now in prison un- 
der the Smith Act. 


Like Thompson, Green 
Winston became political refugees 
in 1951. They voluntarily © sur- 
rendered themselves in 1956 and 
were sentenced to three- 


was this: % a Gratgg ig Pe = | 
On Monday the Supreme Court "FRR le as 
by 7 to 1 ordered a new trial for 39-4 ee 
Clinton Jencks, labor leader con- i. ¥ ie 3 
victed of filing a false non-Commu- | ae" ye 
nist affidavit under the Talt-Hart- | Ry ame 
ley law. : = %. a 
The chief point in the majority} ¥% 
decision, written by Justice Wil- > °° 38 


liam Brennan, was that the gov- Fe Se ager 
ernment had refused to grant the — : 
WALTER by Judge Harold Medina in 1949. 
Mss. Kaufman said in an affi- 


defense in the Jencks case the 

right to examine the written re-; 
7 (D-Pa.) introduced a bill davit accompanying her motion: 
ate Tuesday frankly designed to) “The defendant (Thompson) 


Archie O. Dawson in addition to 
the five-year sentences given them 


ports of government stoolpigeons, Walter 
particularly Harvey Matusow. | 
(Matusow later recanted and ad 
mitted he had testified — falsely 
about Jencks and others.) 

FBI _and = Set aye House Un-American Activities 
sensitivity to this is bDoii-like. | oteal ' 
ane 4. Wee Mdwleet . and Jig | “Ommnittee. A virtual appeal for 
high-powered publicity machine, 
have led a crusade to protect their; come 
informers. To have their informers! the decision, Justice Tom Clark, a 
cross-examined would reveal former Attorney General and | 


most instances glaring discrepan-)) 1. to be close to Hoover. | prisonment imposed upon him in 


cies between their testimony, tai- as | 
: Similar moves were under way) the contempt sentence. He has 
— approximately 


lored for each case, and their ei 
iginal written reports . in the Senate, headed by Sen.|now se eight 


Hence the congressional and, James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), chair-| months in excess of one year of 
press offensive. ;man of the Senate Judiciary Com-! that sentence making allowance 
‘mittee. 


27, 1958. He completed service 
of said sentence some time in De- 


from the Jone dissenter to for satutory good time. 

“He is presently confined in the 
nited States penitentiary at Atlan- 
ta, Georgia under the term of im- 


for statutory good time based upon 


. 
IN THE HOUSE Rep. Francis The move to free Thompson,}a one-year sentence.” 


Adoption of Ervin Amendment 
Is Serious Blow to Rights Bill 


. By ABNER W. BERRY : 
| Veting for the Ervin amend- wait until harm has been done 


4 4 iN ‘ ° ast-| . 
bab. = Adiecialeet * Democeat | ment were: Sens. Eastland, Olin|—the right to vote denied— and 


who rules over the affairs of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, this 
week resembled a purring cat be- 
side the canary'’s empty cage. East- 


'wrote, “the government can only 


L. McClellan (D-Ark), Estes Ke-| ecution as a means of testing the 
fauver (D-Tenn), Joseph C. O’Ma-| validity of the registrar's action.” 
‘honey (D-Wyo) and John M. But-| The anti-civil rights bloc of Dix- 
land, with the assistance of five ler (R-Md). iecrats chose as the language of 
Democrats and a Marvland Re-| Against the amendment: Sens. their amendment that used in the 
publican, had delivered what he Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah), Ev-| Norris-LaGuardia Act. which pro- 
and others consider a mortal blow erett Dirksen (R-II) and Alexander) tects labor against anti-labor in- 
to the Administration’s civil rights, Wiley (R-Wss). junctions. This maneuver has eith- 
bill. | Absent: Sens. Thomas C. Hen- ¢ confused some liberals or it 
On a motion by Sen. Sam J.| nings (D-Mo), Matthew Neely (D-| has provided them with a handy 
Ervin (D-NC), the Eastland com- WVa), Roman Hruska (R-Neb),| means of keeping up a front for 
mittee attached an amendment to William Jenner (R-Ind) and Wil- civil rights while accommodating 
the civil rights—bill which would’ liam ‘Langer (R-ND). |themselves to the positions of the 
make jury trials mandatory in con-| There was some surprise that, Dixiecrats. 

tempt of court cases growing of Kefauver and O’Mahoney voted! In the House, the Administra- 
the bill’s provisions. This amend-! with the bloc, although O’Mahoney tion civil rights bill, burdened with 
ment, in effect, would place en-|had indicated long ago his sympa-;a similar jury tral amendment, was 
forcement of the Negroes’ right to, thy for the jury trial amendment.|scheduled for floor debate last 


vofe in the South in the hands of} Sen. Butler has been rather out-' week. There were indications that 


white juries whose actions would! spoken in his opposition to civil it will be disposed of before the 
be dictated by the urge to conform ' rights legislation. end of next week and then be sent 
to local racist patterns, In a move that may prove to to the Senate. The Senate can by 
How well such juries can be de- be too little and too late, Attorney a two-thirds vote take the bill up 
pended upon to protect the rights|General Herbert Brownell, Jr.,| directly then, without its having 
and property of Negroes can be charged in a letter to senators that/to go to committee. Observers, 
ea by the action of a jury on the. amendment would “ undermine | however, are not at all optimisti 
- ge day in Montgomery, the authority of federal courts by, 
a. ‘'s 
The all-white jury had under con- 
sideration evidence supporting the 
charge of bombing a Negro chutch 
against two white men—Raymond 
C. Britt, 27? and Sonny Kyle Liv- 
ingston, 19, Both were acquitted 


over this step being taken. Such a 
seriously weakening: their power 
to enforce their lawful orders.” 
* confidence in the Senate commit- 
AS DRAWN the bill aims to; tee system. 
prevent tampering with the right! The prediction is that the bill 
to vote by a rng ange others — by my a will «% by 
th prior to election day by enjoining alongside the present bill in 
despite the evidence and pleas/such persons against violating the|the Senate Judiciary Committee 
from the prosecution for a con-!rights of voters..The federal court| where it faces the same fate, 
viction to avert the spread of vio-| issuing such an injunction would! Both Houses of Congress have 
lence. The jury ignored the evi-|be empowered to enforce the in- 
dence and followed the advice -of| junction’ by contempt of court|to hold u 
defense Sm tart fag Phase abtion 
> vquittal “Witich’ Woold” say"“to “ie?! iV 


ay, 2 FOTENVE ic ' se Shui ew ale 


THU TA Vie 


hima’) a fe 
ei? 43, ViOowe el 4 


ae 


such Congressional action had | cember 1955, making allowance 


’ 
’ 


and) tive fallout progressed before a 


year terms | did 
for. contempt by Federal Judge) 4;, 


| 
| 
' 


‘nullify the effects of the Jencks' commenced serving the three-year novelty were the audiences—serious 
decision, Walter is head of the! sentence imposed upon him in thé audientes who came -early — 
Smith Act conviction on August, small, 


| 


D. Jehnson, (D-SC), Ervin, John | then proceed with a criminal pros- |“ 


| thousands and millions over the 


Perens iles.” 


civil rights and certainly less 
specie. so ever-present in 
Washington, the big business lob- 
byist. 

Less finished in delivery, too, 
often diffident in manner, having 
to ke reminded to talk into the 
microphone as they busied them- 
selves with chalk and blackboard, 


tists—unused to pleading or ad- 
vocating, were peculiarly eloquent 
when they did. 

And as the hearings on radioac- 


special subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 
more and more of the witnesses 
lead—in their capacity as in- 
idual scientists—on behalf of 
people still unaware of the dread 
secrets of radiation, a radiation 
which “strikes “blindly” and which 
poses many unanswered problems 
to the scientists themselves. 
MATCHING the witnesses in 


- 


stayed late. They were not 
either. On Tuesday, when the 
Senate rackets committee boasted 
a headline witness in the son of 
Dave Beck, its audience numbered 
about the same as that which filled 
the old Supreme Court room in the 
Capitol, where the fallout hearing 
was held that day. 

An SRO sign was hung out by 
the subcommittee when Nobel 
prize-winning geneticist, Prof. Her- 
man J. Muller of Indiana univer- 
sity, stood with chalk in hand, care- 
less of his slightly baggy suit, his 
eyes twinkling and ssed the! 
assemb!ed legislators much as he| 
might a freshman class in biology. 

Although the TV camera lights 
blazed upon him and even brought 
a querulous muttering from one of | 
the committee members as to how 
long those lights would last, Prof. 
insisted on reading his prepared re- 
marks before answering Sen. John’ 
W. Bricker’s R-0) questions about, 
Russia. And he crisply indicted the 
Atomic Energy Commission for its 
ial reluctance, 


to! 
give information in popular. med 
regarding major types of radiation 
damage. 

* 

HE WAS one of a procession of 
geneticists who had agreed that 
any radiation, no matter how small; 
a dose, caused mutations; that there: 
was no threshold below which 
genetics damage was not caused 
by radiation. Dr. James F. Crow 
of the University of Wisconsin 
had declared he considered even 
one unnecessary death too much, 
and that “no increase in radiation 
should occur” unless it offers some 
“compensating” factor. 

When Dr. Muller pleaded that 
tests be halted both because, at the 
rate they are going, injuries and 
deaths will result for hundreds of 


world in future generations, and 


expected to continue on June 11 and 


cision in which everyone has to 


than/ help.” 


* 

FOR. the’ second time Bricker 
wanted to know about Russia, but 
Prof. Muller said he would finish 
his remarks on this country first. 
Sen. Bricker had been itching to 
quiz him on Russia since the sub- 
ject was introduced in the morning 
seme n Dr. Bentley Class, 
Jo opkins geneticist, was tes- 
tifying. Dr. Glass had suggested 
that Bricker ask Dr. Muller about 
Russian studies in genetics. 

This was after Rep, Sterling Cole 
(R-NY) possibly annoyed by Glass’ 
criticisms of AEC’s failure to give 
adequate funds to biological and 
genetics research programs, asked 
Glass why the Japanese were “si- 
lent about Russia's tests.” 

Prof. Glass said he didn’t know 
that they had been silent. Cole 
said well, they hadn't demonstrat- 
ed against the Russian embassy. 
Sen. Clinton Anderson (D-NM) 
here broke in, saying, “Of course 
we recognize that the Russians 
have the better of us in propa- 
ganda. They've offered to stop the 
British and Americans have 
not > + 


WHEN Prof. Muller had fan- 
ished his statement, supporting Dr. 
ng ars ; che Ernest ay N 

bomeabty : Ghcleidiet. in tlole 
call for help in ing research 
studies in what Pollard called 


“living things,” and urging in ad- 
ya United 


ations Scientific. Committee on 
Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
Sen. Bricker got to his question. 

The minute they heard the word 
“Russia,” TV men jumped up and 
went into action. Dr. Muller then 
said that there was a period in 
the USSR when they were anti- 
geneticist and many geneticists 
were executed until they disap- 
peared, while quacks and Lysenko- 
ists flourished; but that since Sta- 
lin’s death they were resuming the 
study of genetics. 

‘Rather offhandedly he then said 
he understood, though he ‘was un- 
able to confirm it, that the Rus- 
sians had sent a geneticist as their 


‘delegate to a United Nations. ra- 


diation congress. 
* 


MULLER in his remarks depart- 
ed from his prepared text once in 
speaking of the official reluctance 
to make known the damage in 
shortened life, damage to descend- 
ants and the fact even tiny~doses 
have a Sy ese, Heer saying, 
“The facts have ed out and 
people wonder why nothing was 
said about it earlier,” he said. 

Others who testified about the 
damaging effects of fallout includ- 
ed Dr. A. H. Sturtevant, of Cali- 
fornia Instiute of Technology, of- 
ten called the dean of American 
geneticists, and Dr. Edward Lewis, 
also of C.LT. 

This was in contrast to Monday 
when Dr. Austin M. Brues, director 


because the tests lead the world 
nearer to atomic war and “the : 


joe so Sak ; 
tep, they say, would violate Sen- i 8 ery: Gi 
ate tradition and show a lack of | risked. 


lives 

” said the Senator, if we 

wanted to save hundreds of thou- 

sands of lives we'd just quit making 
Then he - 


looked down from the dais at t 
little man with the 


Ia) said no one liked to see 
Ff : 


uizzical face} 


of the Argonne National Labora- 
tery’s division of biological and 
“yer duieonattia ma we 

was “a di ionate pub- 
lic concern over radioactivity in 
telation to other noxious things.” 
Yet even Dr. Brues conceded that 
“genetics effects are believed now 
to be produced without a thresh- 
old.” % 


and the chalk in his hand and re- 
minded him that there “is a bal-,; 


permitted the Dixiecrat minority| ance” and “someone” has to make 
for five months + heey a 


on. it, 
2 On it, 


IT WAS at the end of last week's 
sessions that Dr. J. L. Kulp, one 
of a trio of Columbia University 


A 


TALK | 


Among the tens of thousands of paraders in this year's Bud 
Billiken Day Parade on Saturday, August 3rd, it’s expected marry 
thousands of trade unionists and their families will participate. Last 
year an estimated half million people watched the festivities from 
the sidelines. Many unions have traditionally participated in this 
event, which is sponsored by. the Chicago Defender. The parade 
this year will start at 11 a.m. at 39th and South Parkway. The picnic 
will take place in Washington Park following the parade. 

* a © 


Fifteen cents an hour wage increase, effective June Ist,.was | 


won by Glaziers Local 27 in behalf of its 600 members. This will 
bring the wage rate up to $3.71% per hour. An additional ten cents 


r hour is to be paid by the employers into a newly established | Workers of America, 


health and welfare fund. 


Local 130] of the UAW at the Tractor Works of International: |of the NAACP labor committee, ©agerness to roll up their sleeves 


Harvester says, “Department 13 remembers when it took two fore- 


men to run their department. Now they have 12 foremen for one sentative of the United Steelwork- | 4? 


LOCAL NAACP 
DELEGATES 


Pe 


THE 


, 
> 
' 
a 


ER. SUNDAY 


. 
- 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago chap- 


delegates and nine alternates to the 
national convention of the National 
/ssociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People to be held in De- 
troit the week of June 25th. At a 
well-attended membership meeting 


ter of the NAACP elected nine’ 


known labor leaders to the 
tion. 

The delegates elected are: Wil- 
loughby Abner, chairman ‘of the 
Chicago NAACP and a member of 
the staff of the United Auto 


' 
ames Kemp,. 


‘from Local 189, Bui 
| Employes Union .and co-chairman) 


‘Lucius Love, international repre- 


hundred men. But Department 47 is tops. Department 47 has five (ers of America and co-chairman of| 
foremen for 11 men.” And this is the company that says that the the labor committee of the NAACP, 


men will have to produce 20 pércent more per man beforé they can and Charles Hayes, ren n 
‘rector of District One of the Unit- that,” South Side steel worker of; © 


cut the work week without cutting wages. It seems that the harder 
you work the more foremen you get to make you work harder. 


Local 16 of the International Typographical Union Election 


Results: Larry O'Neill won the presidency for the second time in |, 


a row. Nicholas M. Di Pietro won the recording secretary and or- 
ganizer post. Officers are elected for a two year term. 


Six Brazilian Trade unionists recently visited with the Eugene | Mrs. Ethel Dostal, member of the 
Frazier, international President of the United Transport Service (Chicago chapter's executive com- 
Employees Union. When asked about the question of disérimina- | mittee and Mrs. T, J. Griffin and five new readers 
tion in the trade unions, the delegates said “it is difficult for us to | Lester Davis. 
comprehend or evaluate the problem since it is something which | 


doesn't exist in South America.” 
° 


A midwest journalist, Robert H. Spiegel, reporter for the Des | ga 
Moines Tribune, got a $500 award from the Sidney Hillman Feunda- | stated that the alternates, in addi- scribed the improvements 


_ tion of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. He had (tion to the delegates would attend | wished to see made. 
written a series of five articles on segregation in housing in Des the convention, 


Moines. 
. 


The excitement is dying down in the UAW local union elections. 
For the last month the local unions have been balloting for local 


officers. There seems to have been no real hot contests in Chicago. 


4 


STEEL HEAD 


(Continued from Page 16) 
things out R. C. got an addition- 
al $31,250 under the contingent 
compensation plan. 

RK. S. Ingersoll, president of 
the company (must be a relative) 
accumulated $89,600 in salary 
and from contingent compensa- 
tion plan. In addition to this, 
this company kicked in approx- 
imately $27,000 into the contrib- 
utory retirement plan in his be- 
half, 

* 


CHICAGO'S well-known mail 
order hoses has done right well 
by their executives. Montgom- 
ery Ward, which at the present 
time is in the midst of negotia- 
tions with the Teamsters Union 
in behalf of 20,000 workers, is 
paying its top men a pretty de- 


—s LL 


cent living wage. John A. Barr, 
who combines the arduous duties 
of president and chairman of the 
board, does all this for a mere 
$93,912. He is helped out by 
vice president Joseph C. Kracht, 
who received $68,411 last year. 
- 


SEARS ROEBUCK treats its | Every 


help better. At least that part of 
the help that is above the vice 


Connell, president, got $135,000 


in wages and $1,540 under the | 
profit sharing plan. Chairman of | 
the board Theodore V. Houser | 
got exactly the same amount, V. | 


P. Edward Gudeman got a flat 
$100,000 in wages and picked 
up $1,251 in profit sharing. .,, 


rough, 


was shipped off to Florida justice 


| 


president rank. Frank B. Me- |of the Grimes killing. If he is, then! zens of Chicago. But we are proud 


led Packing House Workers of 
| America. | 
* 
OTHER delegates elected were) 
'M. T. Blanton, vice president of the, 
‘Chicago chapter of the NAACP, | 
Robert L. Thompson, chairman of 
the north side unit of the NAACP, 
| 


' 


! 


It is expected that the Chicago! 
delegation will be one of the larg- 
est in attendance at the national. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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READERS’ 
COLUMN 


; 


Editor: Illinois Edition 
‘of the Worker: 


Last week Edward (Bennie) 
‘Bedwell hit the headlines again. He 


‘(what a joke) to face a rape charge. 
| itician and his brother 
was there to send him off. | 
I don’t know if Bennie is guilty’ 


he should pay the full penalty in| 
Illinois. But I suspect that a big! 
part of Bennie’s troubles are caus- 
ed by the fact that he is a south- 
erner recently arrived in Chicago. 

It seems that a lot of us who 
have recently come up frem the 


: 
’ 


‘south are fair game for any ambi- 
Some people have got it real ‘tious politician. Most of us can’t) up here, no matter where he comes 
lvote, yet. Landlords take advant-' from.—An Auto Worker. 


delega- 


tory of Labor, the years of toil and 


age of us, and some of us didn’t 
get much education while we were! 
down south. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

’ What struck me most in Chica- 
go, talking. to readers of this news- 
paper, was their earnest desire to 


pitch in and help the Worker to! 


tide over its current crisis. Once 


ffeee Service they become aware of the danger 


to their newspaper, they express 


and go to work to win new readers 
d raise the necessary funds. 


fifty said, “this I do know. |We 
must not allew this paper to die.” 

He told a group of readers! 
gathered to discuss the Worker. 
that it is no. matter of mere “senti-! 
ment” with him. He had Seen the! 
paper in the thick of most strug-| 
gles Chicago labor has waged 

rough the vears, knew its achieve- 
ments, and he volunteered to get 

within the next 


two weeks. 

These Chicagoans had much to| 
say about the paper's merits and| 
demerits. Their comments were’ 


they. 
| 
They want a more popular news-; 
paper, that is, simultaneously, 
“deeper on matters of socialism.” A 
mem 
told the audience that “newcomers 
into the union do not know the his- 


privation that went into building 
our unions.” 

They want the paper to carry 
news and analyses of current de- 


- EO — 


This is not all our fault. We 
came up here because we heard 
there were good jobs in Chicago. 
Most of us are good union men and 
women. We want to be proud citi- 


of our background. We don’t want 
to be treated like trash. 

We’ want good jobs, nice hous- 
ing just like anybody else. Most of 
us from the south in my plant feel 
that Bennie was picked on mainly) 
because he is a southerner. I ho 
that everybody can get a fair sha 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Joe North,’ 


| 


by the formation of an editorial 
| 
“Whatever beefs I have about! 
our papers mistakes and whatever, 
District Di-|aifflerences I may have on this or} 


of a dressmakers’ locali . 


1957 


Says: 


ts in the trade-unions and 
he economy of the country, 

Many pro much .more at- 
tention to the theories and facts 
about socialism — both about its 
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per from the back 
pages forward—start with sports, 
go on to the features, ahd then the 
news. 
The proposals were many, im- 
aginative and fruitful. Chicago may 
well set the pace for the country 


’ 


council to assist the hard-working 
enterprising editor of the Illinois 
edition — Sam Kushner. 

Yes, my brief stay in Chicago was 
xhilar:.ting. The will to buikl a 
working-class newspaper appears to 
be growing and may well supply 


the rest of the country with an ex- 


ample hard to beat. This travleer 
wis to thank the Chicagoans 
who were warm and considerate 
hosts—both for their hospitality as 
well as their inspiration. 


Norman Ross Heads 
Program on Report 


CHICAGO —- On Tuesday, 
June 11, a special report to the 


thering. Local NAACP officials hard-hitting and blunt as they de-| 


« 
e 
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BOSSES HIT TEAMSTER RANK AND FILE 


CHICAGO. — Thousands of 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in the 
midwest area are finding them- 
selves in some real rough battles 
with the employers at the present 
time. The Beck testimony before 
the Senate Select Committee, 
headed by Senator McClellan, 


seems to have stiffened the backs 


of the bosses to the union's de- 
mands, - | 

But the members of the union 
are showing a determination to 
protect their union gains in many 
situations, While many of the 
teamsters to whom your reporter 


has talked have stated their disgust) 


with Beck, they have unanimously 
maintained that they are ready to 
fight for their union. 

As we went to press, the twenty 
thousand members of the union 
working in the tremendous Mont- 
soouny-cpee chain have voted to 

eep on the job pending further ne- 

gotiations. The union represents 

nine mail order houses and forty 

three warehouses of this company. 
7 

IN CHICAGO the Montgomery- 

ard workers voted to s e by a 

| fe of 679 to 9. It is the ‘conten- 


ec «+ © & SS Ge + 6 OSS § 6 


: 


tion of the union that the companytmembers of the Chicago Local|ing unemployment compensation. 
* 


has made no wage offer for this; 
year. They have only offered to re- 
new last year’s contract. The com- 
pany contends that it has made a 
definite wage offer, but this has 
not been made public. 

The union demands include a 
wage increase, union shop, a com- 
pany financed health, welfare and 
pension plan. Other contract 
changes are reported to be at is- 
sue; It was announced that James 
R. Hoffa of Detroit, one of the 
Teamsters’ Union vice presidents 
would be in negotiations scheduled 
for the early part of the past week. 
Montgomery-Ward, .known to 
most in the labor movement as 
Sewell Avery's empire, has long 
fought trade unionism. It is not 
any big surprise that the company 
is seeking tc make a “cheap settle- 
ment” at this time. Apparently this 
company, which has an anti-labor 
record going back at least twenty 
ears, has chosen this moment to 

ttle things out. 

* 


A seven city strike of the team- 
sters working for the Railway Ex- 


still in progress 


as’ we went to press. A thous 


120, are walking the picket lines. 
This strike has been deadlocked 
for weeks, The National Mediation’ 
Board in Washington has taken 
jurisdiction in an attempt to set- 
'tle the strike. The strikers voted to 
reject “fact finding” by a commis- 
sion set up by President Eisenhow- 
er. 

It is a little on the ironical side, 
that this union is involved in dis- 


putes now with Montgomery-Ward 
and the Railway Express Co, Dur- 
ing World War Il it was Sewell 
Avery who told the union that he 
would accept no government “fact 
finding.” Now the teamsters at the 
‘Railway Express Agency want no 
part of this gimmick, Of course 
‘some ofthe “facts” were interpret- 


| 
| 


| 


THE Chicago office of the- Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
which carries out the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, last week 
announced its decision on a case 
involving the Teamsters’ Union. In 
a jurisdictional battle between the 
Local 19 of the AFL-CIO Interna- 
tienal Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, and Local 781 of the Team- 
sters, the government ruled that an 
election won by the Teamsters on 
Dec. 7; 1956 was invalid. 

The Beard contended that it had 
been wis Or that the company vith. 
previously an agreement wi 
the and that it was 
the duty of the union and the com- 
pany to so inform the Board. The 
plant at which this d took 


: 


ed quite differently under the} place 


‘Roosevelt Administration than they 
are by the cohorts of the Cadillac 
Cabinet. 

More than a little bit of intimida- 


ispute 
was’ the Somerville Iron 
Works at 2665 one St. 


- SIX thousand station attend- 
ants, members of Local 705 of the 
Teamsters Union, were 

to vote during the past week on a 


once, the union declared. 
The offer of the Gasoline Re- 
tailers Association was for ten 
cents per hour retroactive to May 
1, 1957 and an additional eight 
cents per hour one year later. The 
union membets who now put in a 
six day 48 hour week had asked for 
a 40 houfwweek. This‘demand by 
the union has been rejected by the 
Other demands relating to 
health, welfare amd pénsion also 
were rejected. The oak issue that 
the gas station owners were willing 
to talk about was a straight wage 
increase. 


iry Workers Local 754. They 
got a thirty two cents an hour set- 
tlement just on the eve of a propos- 
strike. a 


company offer for eighteen cents 
‘per houf raise for the next two 
— If the membership would 


was scheduled to start ‘at 


—a eee ee ee Se <— | eS oe © ee ee 
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to' réjett’ the offer, then ajthe 


year and four dollars in 


year. This was a two 


olga.) Yeslbba eit 
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_ Khrushchev's Bid 
For U. S. Friendship 


steps in that field instead of empty 
anal all sorts of verbal exer- 


cises and debates. 


NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, may 
I move to a related area to what 
we are talking about now, and that 
is the question of Western Europe. 
There have been various proposals, 
ican people.. We want friendship iS ont — - ibe tert pS 
with Americans, not in order to srs be withdrawn, and. these 
have our two great powers com- bo ti also deal with the reuni- 
bine against other countries but be-/¢ tion of Cormany. I would like 
cause we think that “pmcguome: be- ™ “ what » he the Soviet 
tween our two counttfies sever. 4 go! '° - ae helieve now to be the 
to the good of ether countries. Le Oe ontee as ter which it would feel 
that case, or ge Luxem-| ore iently aati to withdraw from 
-bourg would har represent a Pope “ff 
heork to us. Therefore, friend-| ‘he re gig in which they are now 
ship between us two would be to | Situated. 


the good of all the peoples of the Now, about our security: we feel 
world ourselves sufficiently secure and are 


: 1 not afraid of anything. We do not 
I would like to be very | want & war, but a war might be 


phatic about that so pat all or i ae seal ae eta 
technical equipment of yours cou a . 
translate it for your American peo- people will fight with vty 20 f wowin 
ple our desire for friendship. enthusiasm and loyalty in Cetense 
“Boe x of their Semeky: = in fe Na 
a shor e 
Now, as far as competition be-| SCHORR: Can I bring this fyon> Why ‘couldn't the United 
tween capitalist and socialist ideol-| down to a concrete question, States and the other countries 
ogies are concerned, we have never cause this leads towards disarma- .tidraw their troops from Wes- 
made a secret of the fact that there ment talks in London with a pro- tern Germany? - From the other 
will be an ideological struggle g0-/posal for what is called a simalll .ountries of the West? From| 
ing on between these two ideolo-'measured step toward disarma- France Italy—where else have you 
gies, but we never believe that that ment. We know that the Soviet got ‘ren ?—Turkey, Greece, per- 
is the same thing as a wal, because: Union has been more in favor of haps? while we would withdraw 
this would be an ideological strug a total antl immediate ban on hy- our troops from Eastern Germany, 
ge in which the system which will drogen atom bomb tests and weap- fim Werese—from Polant; that is! 
save the support of the people, that ons, and the question of control has j4 s,y—from Hungary, from ‘Ru- 
system will come out on top. | mado it very difficult. Do you see mania? We have no troops any- 
At the present time your Ameri-!any hope for an agreement on the! where else. I think that it would 
can people do not support the basis of the current American ap- he yery useful, a useful first step 
Marxist-Leninist — theories. They, proach, a first small step? 'to test the good will of the two 
are following the bourgeois politi-| KHRUSHCHEV: For the time}sides and to establish a good atmos-, 
cal leaders, but is that a reason for being I know not of the step that phere which would not smell of war 
war? Is that a reason for an enmity the United States is prepared to but which would lead to good, 
between us and the United States?|take, because Mr. Stassen has not}friendly relations that could be 
No. Let us live in peace. Let USivet put forth his ~proposals, but'brought about between our two) 
develop our economy. Let us com- we are quite prepared to_ limit countries. That is what we have’ 
pete. Let us trade with each other. ourselves to some small step, in-| been saying, talking about, and we! 
Let us exchange experience in aBTl-' stead of going after a comprehen-) are quite prepared to do that. 
culture, in industry, in the field of} sive agreement at once, so that’ NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev when 
culture, and as far as the question ¢},a¢ small step might lead to some-' speak about withdrawing of Amer- 
of which: system will come out On thing bigger. ‘ican troops from Western Europe, 
top, let history, let our peoples de- We for our part have taken) you are talking about withdrawing 
cide that. I think that is a g00d ‘stens to reduce our armed forces over a period of 3,000 miles. When 
betes awe sae sali ‘by 1,800,000 men. We have re-! you speak about withdrawing Rus- 
ie ‘will seg cn OS 1 sean har duced our armed forces in East-| sian troops from Eastern Germany, | 
is el a he Tine coal VO Germany by some 30,000 men.} this is a matter of pulling back to 
tions that we want to im coes that We have given back to Finland two hours away. Now, as a realis- 
aiiahind bin mvena ° Wa a oy Ti the base we had ini their country.| tic man, wouldn't you say that 
Riis Tek ile Daal of ae & \We have done a great deal, we| some kind of assurance of mutual 
try thcieadlnes wil pan to realize|Dtlieve. to achieve agreement on trust might be forthcoming here? 
: disarmament. But for the time be-/ What is-Russia prepared to do? 


ae pia heer chow ponBcnin: we have not seen a mutual step, KHRUSHCHEYV: Your arithme- 
to decide. We have no intention| ‘@* en by either the United States,|tic is not quite correct when you 
ot imposing our ideas on anybody. != "ance or Britain.” We are- very’ speak about the distance of with-| 
That is what I have to say in reply. sorry about that. rawal. I will say that your with-| 

° ° - iid . . . drawal will be less than ours, be-! 


CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, oii SCHORR: Let me ask you a 
have recently said the United Question in connection with dis- 


States is definitely planning war|2™™ament which has puzzled me, T 
against the Soviet Union. Is this for a long time. The Soviet posi-| ocean. Now, how Jong does « 


really the belief that underlies your tion in discussing atomic tests and’ ship take from the United States. 
policies? Is this really the belief bombs is that all atomic and hy- to Germany or F:ance? And-at the) 
that underlies the policies of the drogen explosions can be detected. same time, how long would a OOD 
Soviet Union? If that’s the Soviet position, then) train go from, say Irkutsk or Viadi-| 
KHRUSHCHEV: That is not Why is it that the Soviet govern- vostok in our country to Eastern, 
my view. I simply repeated what, ™ent has not given notice or evén Germany? And you will see that 
your political leaders have been! 2nnounced afterward the last five the distances are about the same. 
saying and your generals, especi-| tests conducted in this country? Furthermore, when we _ speak 
ally your admirals. God knows KHRUSHCHEV: What will that! about disarmament, there is confi- 
how many speeches are being give to mankind? Nothing! What dence needed, We should not look 
made in your country saying in/difference is there whether as long, upon each other as robbers, but 
how many hours the Soviet Union|as there. is an explosion, the air we should look upon each other 
can be destroyed by the power of, has been ‘poisoned and the people as honest people. We are prepared 
the United States. We don’t in-| of the world will not gain anything|to give you our word, and we are 
dulge in any such things. Ourjif such registrations are made be-| prepared to afford the means of 
political leaders don’t make speech-|forehand. We prefer a more fun-'control. We are agreed to have 
es trying to prove that we can'damental approach. Let us put an'control, inspection posts establish- 
destroy the United. States. Thatjend to these tests, to these explo-|ed to check up on the agreement, 
would be stupid on out part. sions; and some powers register}and we believe that those condi-| 
© ° . these explosions not because they tions exclude the possibility of any 


Following are excerpts from 
the CBS interview with Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita 
Khrushchev, last Sunday, relat- 
ting te the question of peaceful 
coexistence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


The participants in the inter- 
view were Khrushchev, Daniel 
Schorr, CBS news correspond- 
ent in Moscow, B. J. Cutler, 
New York Herald Tri cor- 
respondent in Moscow, and 
Stuart Nevins, moderator of the 
CBS “Face the Nation” program. 

The first excerpt ig part of 
the answer to a question deal- 
ing with “competition of ideas.” 

oe 


imposed u 


Mr. Khrushchev, that I constantly|their territory is such that they) other. That is the realistic view I 


SCHORR: There is one thing, are good but because the nature of sudden attack on one side on the 
fail to understand. How can youlhave to make these explosions in|take of the matter. | 


speak of coexistence with a coun- international waters, and if they! CUTLER: Mr. Khrushchev, do 
try if you really believe that this explode their bombs without pre-/ you have any fear that if you, 
country is planning a war against) Vious warning, that might harm | withdraw your troops from certain’ 
the Soviet Union? the planes flying over that part of! states in Eastern Europe those 
KHRUSHCHEV: What can we the world or the ships sailing there,' countries would all remain Com- 
do about it? We would prefer and that would create a real scan-| munist? ; 
that you would not plan that war dal. If your territory made it pos- 
against us, but we believe that sible for you to explode those tests You are probably contaminated 
you are planning that war, -but in the United States, you would not' with this talk too. You seem to 
you must know that such a ve | Meme of those tests beforehand. | think that the Communist —sys- 


would be a very awful thing and,| There are people now who want/fem in some country can be he 
therefore, those plans might not to avoid- the roposal to put | b 

be implemented. Therefore, _ ifjend to all exp | 
there is coexistence, if you should it towards these proposals of regis-|tem cf that kind. The Commu-! 
desire to live in peace with us,|tration and warnings. I think t at! nist system must be based on the 
then we, as well as you, would be'is empty talk, talk to distract the will of the people, and if the peo-' 
able to alleviate the burden of.attention ofthe people from the!ple should not want that system, | 
taxation, we would be able to) direction in which their attention|then that people should establish 


our armed forces. But I Russian Soviet Government, 
sions by switching wouldn’t defend a Cothmunist sys- prepared to take in order to 
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Atomic Cloud 


Special to The Worker 


SAN FRAN 


of Memorial Day, but the atten- 
tion of the population was rivet- 
ed on the of the Wayward 
Atomic .Cloud. 


Headlines on San Francisco 
newsstands Wednesday after- 
noon (May: 29) screamed: . 

“Fallout Sweeps N. Cal. 

“S.F. UNDER A-CLOUD” 

In smaller type, it was said; 

“No Danger in Fallout, U.S. 


ae 
ursday morning the headline 
was: 

“Fallout in Sierra 

“A-Test Cloud 

Heading Here— 

But.‘No Danger’ .” 

By Thursday afternoon the 
headlines shifted to— 

“Where Did It Go? 

“A-Cloud Dodges S.F.” 

The smaller t said: 

“CD, Health Chiefs Meet for 
3 Hours—See No Peril,” 

td 


THE HEADLINES, as well 
as the radioactive atomic cloud, 
were triggered by the first in 
the current series of atomic tests 
at the Nevada proving grounds 
on May 28. 

Public officials kept up a con- 
stant drumfire of reassvrances, 
but any thoughtful citizen read- 
ing the dispatches was hardly 
reassured. 

One official refrain, for in- 
stance, was: We don't know 
where the cloud is, but we know 
it isn't dangerous. 

Cumulus clouds that show- 
ered radioactive rticles on 
Reno and the California moun- 
tain town of Quincy were to 
have floated across Sacramento 


Wednesday midnight and - hit : 


the San Francisco area Thurs- 
day morning. But they did not 
show. 

“And we don't know where 
they are... 


complained Dr. Ellis D. Sox, 
San Francisco’s health director. 
Nonetheless Dr. Sox assured 


a eee ee 


oe 


cause Britain for ag gy is across WORLD PEACE 
the Channel from the Continent.’ 

he United States is across thee COUNCIL WILL 
MEET IN CEYLON 


VIENNA=Anmiid a risihg global 
tide of demands for international 
agreement to halt all nuclear 
weapons tests, the World Coun- 
cil of Peace is preparing to hold 
a crucial meeting in Colombo, 
Ceylon,~ starting Monday and 
concluding Saturday. This is the 
first session of the Council to 
take place in Asia. 

High on the agenda will be 
the problem of banishing the A- 
and H-bomb nightmare. On 


April 2 the Bureau of the World | 
Council of Peace issued an ap- | 


peal for a truce in nuclear tests. 
This appeal has met with warm 
response throughout the world. 

Chairman of the planning and 
preparatory committee for the 
Colombo meeting is M.W.H. de 
Silva, Minister of Justice of Cey- 
lon. The committee consists of 
more than 50 members belong- 
ing to various political parties as 
well as unaffiliated persons. 


the citizenry there is —s 
to get excited about”—even 

the cloud suddenly were found 

} over San Francisco, | 


» 

WHILE TELLING everyone 
to keep calm, Dr. Sox displayed 
at least an undercurrent of an- 
xiety.. If there were rain, it 
would be different, 

“He said,” reported The San 
Francisco News, “he was pre- 
pared to go on the radio and 
warn those caught in a down- 
ee ea eee 
got home and call the Heal 
Dept. for a radioactivity check 
of their clothing.” 

The good doctor described 
the situation as a “sub-emergen- 
cy,” a term he did not ; 
He* also proposed a statewide 
intelligence system to track . 
of wayward. atomic clouds. 

The troublesome cloud finally 
was we heading seaward 
over Chico, more than 100 miles 
north of San Francisco, 


The geiger counters went wild 
in Quincy~ and Reno, buzzing 
as many as 10,000 clicks per 
minute, compared with a_ nor- 
mal rate of 40 to 60 clicks. 

Authorities said all the clicks 
in Quincy added up to a radio- 
active count. fo 8.8 milliroent- 
gens, and added that the toler- 
ance for persons working in lab- 
oratories with radioactive mate- 
rials is set at 50 milliroentgens. 


The Nevada tests are sup- 


=a to continue until Septem- 
, and so the radioactivity 


may be cumulative. 


‘donations 


Donations received during the 
week May 28-June 3 included: 

New Eugand readers, $25; Bhea, N.Y., 

$5; C., $5; New Hampshire, $2.50; New 


whether they are | 
north or south or up or down,” 


Breokly 
$112.27; Metal tenclen grote. $47; Harry, 
Manbatian, 10; daic, Wueens, 
$15. 
Queens, $10; AW, Bronx, $5; PRN, $2; 
Bronx readers, $5; Jamaica, L.L., $20. 

Rhede Island, $20; LM, Chicage, 85: 
Pittsburgh Freedom eof the Press Com- 
mittee, $30; St. Lewis, $6.50; Chicage 
Freedom of the Press Committee, $33.41. 

New Encland Fréedom eof the Fress 
Committee, $250; Cleveland Freedem of 
the Press Committee $250; Bakers, New 
York, $865. 

liz, Washington Meights, $10; New 
York waiter, $5; Cleveland, $32; AL, 
Bronx, $3; Cennecticut, $140. 

Friend of Srighten, 520; Srookiya 
friends, $60; Westehester group, $160; 
Upper East Side, $16; Washington 
Heights and distributive, $10. 


POS a 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
Xv 
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thatthe people themselves will there will not be any relaxation 


without that. 


° ” ° 


KHRUSHCHEV: It is a fable.’ defend their system even better in ‘tension because this relaxation 


is not a one-way street. A recipro- 
cal step is necessary on the part of 


NOVINS: What great step dothe United States, Britain, and 


have been speaking 
der to approach a 
standing among 
the world? 


ld you ‘think now the Russians, the France, and we will not remain 

is in debt ah rs case. Our most rad- 
ease ical steps have been proposed. We 
‘some of these tensions that you have made proposals on disarma- 
about in or- ment. We suggest that the restric- 
better under- tion on trade be discarded. We 
the countries of suggest the United States lower 


the Iron Curtain and start a wide- 


KHRUSHCHEV: My view is, spread cultural exchange. .1 find 


switch our labor reserves from should run. The‘efore, our a different system, And for that sprea 
the production of things which do posal is to put an end to afl P reason we have no fear of with- and I am sure that we are con-\it difficult to add: anything else 


| not go to the good of mankind. tests, to abolish hydrogen andjdrawing our troops from any coun-|stantly making those steps, but ifjto that now. If the United States 
jae acostgane Go{We warit peace very much, .and|atomic, weapons, ‘to limit’ ‘armed try of Bastern ‘Europe or'from East-) one’ side’ es a sep an the were. to reciprocate in kind, we 
ait een ‘»paveiwant friendship with the: Amer- forces ¢ tri Ls tas’ have’ the real ern’ Germany, ‘and we aré certain’ ‘does not reciprocate 'in kind, have great progress, 


. 


inels | New Treasury 


eet! TT ad Cashes In 
OnKeN On H-Bombs _ 


Geentereq as second ciasa matter Oct 1347. at te Pde. 
- Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the mn of Maroh 3, 1878 

on By ART SHIELDS — atomic industries as well as in n jet st planes and mis- 
ANOTHER atomic profiteer is .joining the siles. And his biggest customer is the U. S. De- 


Cadillac Cabinet. The new Secretary of the Treas- fense Department. For his company is schedu'ed 
ury will be Robert W. Anderson, an international to sell 250,000,000 pounds of nickel to this gov- 


mining magnate, with a quarter of a billion dollar = ment under age nes of contracts and options. 
_ empire. He replaces Ceorge M. Humphrey, the 


Mid West tycoon, 
Anderson is deep in the Hell Bomb business. 


This is important to know. For the Secretary of 


June 9, 1957) 
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The FBI's ‘Stoolies 


WE READ with cynical amusement the anger and 
sputtering of the reactionary sheets over the Supreme 
Court fuling that the Government must produce relevant 
FBL informer reports when such 
informer testifies in court. 


AND RECORDS show that Anderson's com- 
pany is the second bigge st nickel producer in thie 
capitalist world. It is closely tied to John Foster 


democratic | 
Dulles’s International Nickel Co. (the Nickel 


with all decent, 
Americans to rise 


s 
jis git ies 


- 


What indignation! What out- 
rage! The security of the na- 
tion is at stake! The structure 
of justice is collapsing! 

What bunk! We recall im 
the pre-Smith Act days other 
cases where judges threw out 
proceedings’ against crooks and 
racketeers because the govern- 
ment refused to produce docu- 
ments demanded by the de- 
fense. There was no indigna- 
tion, no outrage. The govern- 
ment didn’t even appeal. 


This was normal procedure 
before people were hounded 
judicially for their political 
views. But once the hounding 
started, all the rules of legal, 
judicial, democratic pract}:es 
were tossed aside. It had to be 
so because the pretense at legal- 
ity could not stand up under 
normal procedures. ~~ 


* 


THE SPUREME COURT 
decision on FBI files, then, is a 
step—a highly important one- 
in the return to normalcy. 

Through the dark days of 
McCarthyite repression, The 
Worker never tired of exposing 
this departure from the demo- 
cratic practices and tradition of 
our land. Often, especially in 
the earlier days, were almost 
alone. 


We never tired of assailing 
the entire system of govern- 
ment-by-informer, so alien to 
our national tradition and so 
despised by our people. Nor 
did we fail to noted constantly 
that while Communists were the 
primary target, the system 
would inevitably spread. 

We argued, So die Ah aa pleaded 


against this 
system and smite it down. 

The Supreme Court, respond- 
ing to the temper of the time, 
has now taken the important 


step in that direction, 
* 


THIS ILLUSTRATES a facet 
of our paper, one thats been 
true throughout our_ history: 
our crusading olf 
becomes the reality 
row. 

We expect, and want, 
tinue to perform this function, 
as well as others. 
got to depend on your response 
to our $100,000 fund appeal— 
which has to date brought in 


_ the Treasury is a power in America. He is the 


| only collects the 


| 
| 


today olten | 
of tomor- | 


to con- | 


But weve | 


Trust) by financial] strings. 


Number Two man at the President's table. He not 
nation’s taxes and handles the 
He also sits on the Na- 
tional Security Council that passes on war and 


73-billion-dollar budget. 


peace. 


THE 
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just $16,000 (see table on Page | 


12)—as well as on your aid in 
spreading circulation. 
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Box 231, Cooper. Station, 
York City 3, N.Y. Make all 
checks and money orders pay- 
able to Robert W. Dunn. 
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ANDERSON 


| = Ventures, Ltd.: 


' 


| 


(1) Uranium Ore — the Pt bomb fuel — is 
among his mining empire's prize possessions. 
(2) Anderson's company refines the Hell Bomb 
ling pure uranium to the 
—— before the bomb fell on Hiroshima. 


fuel as well. It was se 


INCOMING Secretary 


. 5 
VAY 
t 
- : 


The 
Ventures, 


is tied to the 


mceomimng Secretary 
of Canada, when appointed, 
company is a global giant. It controls a “min: 8 
empire estimated to. be worth upwards of a qu: 

ter of a billion dollars,” 
weekly (April 25, 1955). Its mines, plants and oil 


Ltd.., 


was President of 
‘This 


said Barron’s financ al 


fields are spread over North and South Amer:ca, 


Africa, 


Australia and Creenland. 

And the value of its nickel, uranium, graph- 
ite (an atomic material), gold, silver, lead, zinc, 
cobalt, titaniuin, 


thorium, oil and other mi rals 


is revised upwards year by year. 
« 


PRESIDENT 


°o - ° 


EISENHOWER’ $ appointee 


got his start in Texas oil and cattle. And the story 
of his rise is a typical yarn of the start of the 


Texas Big Rich. 


Anderson's first jump up the ladder came 
when he joined the legal staff of the fabulous 


W. T. 
000,000 today. 


Waggoner estate, 


which is worth $300,- 


Old Waggone r was a semi-literate cow kin 
in the dry lands on the Oklahoma border. He ha 
half a million acres in six counties, but little water 
for his 60,000 cattle. And,he had hired a drillor 
to find water when the driller struck oil instead. 


The old man was furious. 
drink that damn stuff,” 


“My cattle can't 
he exclaimed. And For- 


tune Magazine said ‘that Waggoner was ready to 
brain the driller before he cooled off. But the oil 
kept gushing. And Waggoner was worth $109,- 
000,000 before he died in his eighties in 1954. 
Anderson became manager of the estate in 


i941 at the age of 31. 
year. But that was just a beginning. 
son became a Texas banker as well. 


He started at $60,009 a 
For Anccr- 
He also be- 


came President of the great Texas-Mid Continent 


Oil & Gas Association with 


behind him. 


favors. 


) Anderson's nickel is used in American 


Senators listened 
when he appeared before their committees. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


billions of dollars 


ANDERSON was now the biggest oil and 


lobbyist in America. 
1im produced most of America’s oil and natural 


gas. And his job was to protect their special tax 


The companies behind 


respectfully to Anderson 
He 


— } 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


IT WAS HARD to maintain a 
cold war stance when Soviet 


Communist Party leader Nikita 


Khrushchev moved right in with 
millions of Americans on TV 
screens and discussed American- 
Soviet relations. Judging from 
the display in most newspapers, 
as well as congressional and ed- 
itorial comment, the unprece- 
dented event had a calming ef- 
fect and may well be the begin- 
ning of a wider exchange be- 
tween the two countries. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn 


(D-Tex) said he was particularly 


interested in  Khrushchev’s 
statement that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is prepared to nego- 
tiate a “small step” and not only 
a “comprehensive” disarmament 
agreement, | 

How powerful has been the 
impact of world-wide revulsion 
against H-bomb testing was in- 
dicated when the otherwise con- 
servative House speaker added 
his hope that America and Rus- 
sia “can get together some way 
to stop testing these H-bombs.” 


KHRUSHCHEV 


a gruesome picture” of the ef- . 


fects of radioactive fallout and 


_. He-noted that current: icongres- ;): Rayburi also: said “if wei have | ' 
hols spaoyisssrblonalis bemtngs theta ‘painting’ \»a-war, there won't be very: many, er» erigaging television person 


thought 


people left.” 

But Republican Minority lead- 
er Joseph W. Martin Jr., (Mass) 
said he refused to listen to the 
Khrushchev TV interview. He 

“it is poor to give the 
Communist cakes great Ameri- 
can forum. They wouldn't do it 


for us.” 


* 

MANY NEWSPAPERS made 
much of the fact that Khrush- 
chevy was able to appear on 
American TV and challenged 
the Russians to allow President 
Eisenhower on Soviet TV. The 
N. Y. Times and other papers 
even reported that the govern- 
ment was broaching this matter 
to Moscow. But there was a de- 
cided letdown on Tuesday when 
White House spokesmen denied 
this report and threw cold wa- 
ter on the whole idea of a re- 
ciprocal program for Moscow 


a newspapers commented 
ood impression which 
Khrushehey made as a person. 

The W 
said the short, stocky, Soviet 
spokesihan ‘emerged :* as a 


ashington Evening Star | 


etd: 


Nation Gives K. lien Attentive ive Far 


ity, more or less as relaxed as 
Perry Como. , .” And the Pitts- 
burgh Post - Gazette found 
Khrushchev “as extroverted as 
Jerry Lewis.” 

Most newspapers played the 
news quite straight and empha- 
sized the Soviet plea for peace 
and, for mutual withdrawal of 
troops from foreign soil in Eu- 
rope. But it. was extraordinary 
how the United Press devised a 
lead which said: “The cold war 
moved into the American living 
room Sunday,” with Khrush- 
chev’s appearance, Some papers, 


‘like the Te Inquirer 


took the cold war lead seriously, 
and blared a headline saying: 
“Khrushchev Wages Cold War 
in U.S. via TV Interview.” But 
there was far more honesty in 
the city room of the Detroit 
Free Press which used the same 
UP story with the same slanted 


lead, but ran. the following 


heady | | 
‘WE'LL QUIT REICH IF 
YOU DO,’ 


\ RED. BOSS TELLS. U.S. 
The Daily News in New York 


used some of its biggest type for 
the headline: 
LET’S BE PALS, 
KHRUSHCHEV’'S BID 
TV ‘Buddy’ Speech Aired 
Here 
And the headline in the N.Y. 


Daily Mirror said: 

KRUSH PLUGS FOR PEACE 
An editorial in the Atlanta 
Journal said: 


“Khrushchev may have con- 
tributed to the cause of peace. 
The American people must 
learn to distinguish between 
truth and Red propaganda. It 
was well that they could see the 
Russian leader and get his reac- 
tions to the big questions of the 
day. The interview should 


strengthen the psychological de- 
fense of this nation.” 

Many editors were intrigued 
and amused by Khrushchev's 
prediction that our grandchildren 
will live in a socialist America. 
But the Wall Street Journal no- 
ted that Khrushchev had em- 
phasized the need of “catching 
up” with the United’ States in 
milk, butter and meat. produc- 
tion. This seerned to be a re- 
aa sustae socialism in the opin= 


per yea? 
' on Page 13). 


bit omens: 


bl dee, 
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Liberties Foes Jarr 


By High Court Decision 
mS tae That Faces Huma 
: he fight to regain civil liberties were forming throughout the 


NEW battle lines in t ig : 
nation last week on the heels of last Monday’s Supreme Court decisions. Chief develop- By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


; i-S Court: offensive by Congressional and press supporters 
ments included: An anti-Supreme Court: o ve by gr | and p ppo er WASHINGTON. Tt was a new Kind of witness that 


f FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover ~—— id i ; ; 
This attack is aires to nullify one of the _ cigs 11 agree gripped the attention of the Capitol the past week and the 
pats “spaponned ‘eee |S ro one before ip hearings expected to continue on June 11 and 


Eee _ | 


the high court’s decision that the Act in 1949, began in New Yok 
Federal Court last Tuesday. A m@- 12—a witness a hit less sprucely, ~~ h 
dressed than Jobbyists for labor or} cision in which everyone has to 


aS a : tion was filed by his attorney to| “**°>* , 
reports of its informer-witnesses or _— hod Sienieasean a hosed that} civil rights and certainly less than help. 


dismiss cases. le at " , the specie so ever-present in . * . 
© A renewed effort to obtain Sp heal ae? tanie thea: wes Washington, the big business lob- FOR the second time Bricker 
; ot lead ME i et in i wanted to know about Russia, but 
freedom for Communist leader ee ee Brat ‘Maller seid tn: weeld fieich 
tobert Th hero of World — Oe | Less finished in delivery, too,' Prof. Muller said he would finis 
Robert T Ompson, He > .-— as Seer ee THE ACTION for Thompson s| f diffi ¥ havi his remarks on this country first. 
War II, imprisoned for a seven- sl sees ¥ ‘Often di iden in manner, aving Sin Welter Teel’ taaiinMelal 
, Se, ag release cdme as a direct result of}t9 be reminded to talk into the|°* er been itching to 
year term — the Smith Act and i‘: . bs hak we “3 ert a décision by the Supreme Court micro phone as the y busied them-| quiz him vob Nag the sub- 
oo" — ay oops ee & B®. pe mm on May 27 to review three-year’ selves with chalk -and blackboard, | 0° Ws roti ye Dr Retioy ‘Caan ) 
THE SEQUENCE of events Se “al ee contempt sentences against Gilbert , these er ane Scie) | Johns Hopkins geneticist, was tes- 
was this: | y eas te Say Green and Henry Winston, Com-| ten pL P ry tho tad tifying: Dr. Class had suggested 
ees... Se S _— PRs that Bricker ask Dr. Muller about 


On Monday the Supreme Court "HBR SENSE munist leaders now in prison un-| when thev did 
Bes Te pes a der the Smith Act. | ; : Russian studies in genetics. 


government must produce written 


by 7 to 1 ordered a new trial for a oe ae 
Clinton Jencks, labor Jeader con- fi. “AS “Say a tg 3 
nist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- > Re ae ae "4 95) hey meee a uBees! special subcommittee of the Joint ' criticisms of AEC’s failure to give 
ley lav — << ~~. wweres ey, Vvotuntarny, Sur Committee on Atomic Energy, «Dn co, 
“yee ae rendered themselves in 1956 and ¥*, adequate funds to biological and 
The chief point in the majority °°" % nnadn seuthaned ta three-vear terms} oo. and aay oe of the hgntagr we | geneties research programs, asked 
decision, written by Justice Wil- IE for contempt b Federal Jud | did - their capacity as iN-| Clacs why the Japanese were “si- 
liam Brennan, was that the goy; | be Archie O, 1 oe in addition to dividual ee behalf of jent about Russia’s tests.” 
ernment had refused to grant the ae a the five-year sentences given them poops or adiation * pore Prof. Glass said he didn't know 
defense in the Jencks case the nm | BEs ale rf Secrets ragiation, a2 race , : 
cry they gl cotid hee aie Kaufman eal th an aff | tich “strikes blindly” and which! ct Vell they hadi’ demonstrat: 
ports of government stoolpigeons, Walter (D-Pa.) introduced a bill) gy. ena ce Mane eR me } _ __—«| Poses many .wnanswered problems ed against the Russian embassy 
particularly Harvey Matusow. ‘ desstall laa | avit accompanymg her motion: tg the scientists themselves. Se Clinton And (D NM) 
(Matusow later recanted and acl. tte Tuesday frankly designe 0} “The defendant (Thompson) MATCHING the witnesses in| er bok on MOE 4a ibe 
mitted he had testified falsely Bullify the effects of the Jencks, commenced serving the three-year’ novelty were the audiences—serious | "°° oe wore, Me i cm 
about Jencks and others.) "decision. Walter is head of the| sentence imposed upon him in the audiences who came early andy. ao’ better of us in propa- - 
FBi and Justice Department House Un-American Activities Samith Act conviction on August stayed late. They were not small, | sande. They've offered to stop the 
sensitivity to this is boil-like. FBI) ¢ ittee. A virtual appeal for 27, 1953. He completed service) cither. On Tuesday, when the | rests in and i " The 
‘hie ee ™ ip ore: rv of said sentence some time in De-' Senate rackets committee boasted *°* 96% ae oe 
chief J. Edgar Hoover and his ; | , | British and A h 
such Congressional action had | ceember 1955, making allowance’ headline witness in the son of sa mencans ave 


high-powered publicity machine : 
have led a crusade to protect their come from the lone dissenter to for satutory good time. Dave -Beck, its audience numbered | rn 


informers. To have their informers! the decision, Justice Tom Clark, a| “He is presently confined in the} about the same as that which filled WHEN Prof. Muller had. fin- 
cross-examined would reveal im former Attorney General and| ited States penitentiary at Atlan-the old Supreme Court room in the ished his ao nance supporting Dr, 
most instances glaring discrepan- ly Poe a, Pir bP PRS ta, Georgia under the term of im-| Capitol, where the fallout hearing ets ant Peal cede: De tined 
cies between their testimony, tai-| — * — pared ia _prisonment imposed upon him in?was held that day. | Wale Uni bi ct Se le 
lored for each case, and their or-| Similar moves were under Way the contempt sentence. He has| An SRO sign was hung out b il f ot wad oes en 
iginal written reports . in the Senate, headed by Sen.|mow seryed approximately eight) the subcommittee’ when Nobel |v dies Bin ac P Heed called 
Henee the congressional and James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), chair- months in excess of one year of, prize-winning-geneticist, Prof. Her- | «; a thin a sind pcos To, ad 
press offensive. ‘man of the Senate Judiciary Com- that sentence making allowance) man J. Muller of Indiana univer-| Prte g 4 rig Sy 13, ; ed 
* ‘mittee, for statutory good-time based upon! sity, stood with chalk in hand, care-- Ninn, Sach. Corwvittes 
IN THE HOUSE Rep. Francis The move to free Thompson,)a one-year sentence.” less of his slightly baggy suit, his om rH Na ae 3° pag se rica 
oe ia RCE: Be MS Se os maeaeS T° eR ee eam ee eyes twinkling and addressed the co Brick ware ey a a 
e . assemb'ed legislators much as he!” mat gt ott) eagusan 
oye 2 The minute they heard the word 
might a freshman class in biology. “Russie,” TV men jumped up iand 
OF EFVIN AMECHGMENT sce te yore: ids ime te Deke is 
blazed upon him and even brought |. 4 ele sean ak od. j 
“ querulous muttering from ‘one of. we USSR chien thew eat evs 


e 3 © the committee members as to how a sg 

[ S ir li aT PP fong those lights would last, Prof. a is — aati a gs i 

| insisted on reading his prepared re-| secaal ahaa was aL - ee 

marks before answering Sen, —_ ae flor vie Aa ca ae ‘hg 4 

By ABNER W. BERRY groes: “You shall not pass.” ‘wrote, “the government can only. W. Bricker’s R-0) questions about * eat oes my. Tan Smee el 

OWLISH SEN. James O. East-. Voting for the Ervin amend- wait until harm has been done) hwssia. And he crisply indicted the rat od Bae: Reggae ene 

land, the Mississippi Democrat |™¢"t were: Sens. Eastland, Olin —the right to vote denied— and | Atomic Energy Commission for its| Rather offhandedly he then said 

who rules over the affairs of the D- Johnson, (D-SC), Ervin, John then proceed with a criminal pros-' P rolonged official reluctance, at he understood though he was un- 

Senate Judiciary Committee, this L. McClellan (D-Ark), Estes Ke- ceution as a means of testing the least until some two years ago '0 able to cohfirm it, that the Rus- 

week resembled.a purring cat be- fauver (D-Tenn), Joseph C. O’Ma- validity of the registrar's action.”_| give information in popular form bide teed aah Eh gen ey gael ae 

side the eanary’s empty cage. East-. honey (D-Wyo) and John M. But-| The anti-civil rights bloc of Dix- regarding major types of radiation | delegate tc ‘a ‘United Nations ra- 

land, with the assistance~of five ler (R-Md). iecrats chose as the language of damage. diation congress. 

Democrats and a Marvland Re-| ~ Against the amendment: Sens. their amendment that used in the; m * 

publican, had delivered what he Arthur V. Watkins (R-Utah), Ev- Norris-LaGuardia ‘Act which pro- HE WAS one of a procession of MULLER in his remarks depart- 

and others consider a mortal blow ¢rett Dirksen (R-II) and Alexander tects labor against anti-labor ‘in-| 8°netcists who had agreed that ed from his prepared text once in 


‘nistration’s civil rights Wiley (R-Wis). junctions, This maneuver has eith-| 22Y Tadiation. no matter how small “A 
to the Administration's civil rights y ) j dean: deka acatitlen test: thaen speaking of the official reluctance 


bill. | Absent: Sens. Thomas C. Hen- © confused some liberals or it* . (to make known the damage in 
On a motion by Sen. Sam J. nings (D-Mo), Matthew Neely (D- has provided them with a: handy | netics ctl agua whict shortened life, damage to deseend- 


Ervin (D-NC), the Eastland com- WVa), Roman Hruska (R-Neb),|™eans of keeping up a front for he ants and the fact even tiny doses 
mittee attached an amendment to William Jenner (R-Ind) and Wil- civil rights while accommodating , ?Y ractiation, 0 pames * ae have a cumulating effect, saying, 
of the University of Wisconsin , 

“The facts have leaked out and 


the civil rights bill which would liam Langer (R-ND). themsejves to the positions of the)” a. 
make jury trials mandatory in con-' There was some surprise that Dixiecrats. ae . lg Be ge | even! people wonder why ae was 
tempt of court cases growing of Kefauver and O'Mahoney voted’ In the House, the Administra-'..4 that “no hewn a radiation >“i4 about it earlier,” he said. 
the bill's previsions. This amend-, with the bloc, although O'Mahoney tion civil rights bill, burdened with. shoal anand” waless it ofhics come Others who testified about the 
ment, in effect, would place en- had indicated long ago his sympa- a similar jury tral amendment, Was | “compensating” Cialing damaging effects of fallout includ- 
forcement of the Negroes’ right to thy for the jury trial amendment.! scheduled for floor debate last - Wihie® Tie Muller pleaded that ed Dr. A. H. Sturtevant, of Cali- 
vote in the South in the hands of Sea. Butler has been rather out- week. There were indications that tocte he halted both because. at the | fornia Instiute of Technology, of- 
white juries whose actions would spoken in his opposition to civil it will be disposed of before the) ..t¢ they are going injuries and| *& called the dean of American 
be dictated by the urge to conform rights legislation. ~ . end of next week and then be sent! deaths will result for hundreds of S°2°UC'sS. and Dr. Edward Lewis, 
to local racist patterns, ' In a move that may prove to to the Senate. The Senate can by’ thousands and millions over the 2lso of C.LT. = 
How well such juries can be de- be too little and too late, Attorney a two-thirds vote take the bill up| world in. future generations, and| This was in contrast to Monday 
pended upon to protect the rights General - Herbert Brownell, Jr., directly then, without its having | because the tests lead the world|W2em Dr. Austin M. Brues, director 
and property of Negroes can .be charged in a letter to senators that;to go to committee. Observers,'nearer to atomic war and. “the of the Argonne National Labora- 
judged by the action of a jury on the amendment would “ undermine however, are not at all optimistic! cataclysmic ruination of, humanity.” tory division of biological, and 
Decora‘ion day in Montgomery, the authority of federal courts by over this step being taken. Such a) Sen, Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R- medical research, grumbled that 
Ala. : seriously weakening their power step, they say, would violate~Sen-/J,) said no one liked to ‘see lives there:was “a disproportionate pub- 
The all-white jury had under con- to enforce their lawful orders.” jate tradition and show a lack of risked, . tlic concern over radioactivity im 
sideration evidence supporting the | | confidence in the Senate commit- said the Senator, if we relation to other noxious things. 
charge of bombing a’Negro church! AS DRAWN the bill aims to tee system. wanted to save hundreds of thou-|2°t eve? Dr. Brues conceded that 
against two white men—Raymond prevent tampering with the right} The prediction is that the bill! sands of lives we'd just quit makin genetics effects are believed now 
C. Britt, 27; and Sonny Kyle Liv- to vote by registrars and others! passed by thé~House will be plac- autemobiles.” Then he solemnly | °° be produced without a thresh- 
ingston, 19. Both were acquitted | prier to election day by enjoining ed alongside the present bill in looked down from the dais at the 24. » 
despite the evidence and pleas | such persons against violating the the Senate Judiciary Committee |ittle man with the quizzical face IT WAS at the end of last week’ 
from the prosecution for a con-'rights of voters. The federal court | where it faces the same fate. ee the chalk in his hand and re- W =o ee 
viction to avert the spread of vio- issuing such an injunction would! Both Houses of Congress have, minded him that there “is a bale oe a tri of Dr. J. L. Kulp, = 
lence. The jury ignored the evi-/be empowered to enforce the in- permitted the” Dixiecrat minority ance” and “someone” has to make|°} *, trio of Columbia University 
dence and followed the advice of| junction by contempt of court;to hold up for five months any | decisions based on it. : of sate, seat 9, in “4 
" | eas . ~~ ei res ee Te 


defense -counselswho: urged an dc-' prosecution. ene .. | floor :action on. the Administation’s | “I would rather say,” Pwofi: 
quittad whieh . would «say :t0 Ne+4 - “Under : present law,” Brownell civil zights bik: >. sgerdu em | | sald apertatbaoySaodasa des 0) (Centinued.-pn: Pager3) 1 «ye : 
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Joe North Says: 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Joe North, 
veteran newspaperman and Work- 
er feature writer, recently spent 


ILLINOIS 


LOCAL NAACP 
‘DELEGATES 


CHICAGO.—The ——- eral 
ter of the NAACP elected nine some ten days here in Illinois. He 
: {delegates and nine alternates to the addressed a number-of meetings|about socialism — both about its 
national convention of the National -ad-| achievements abroad and its prom- 
/ssociation for the Advancement) is for the U.S.A. 
of Colored People to be held in De- iti | Healthy differences concerning 
troit the week of June 25th. At a the material in the paper are heard: 
well-attended mem “meeting one earnest reader proposed that 
|of several hundred, the chapter ‘the paper reduce its number of 
this year will start at 11 a.m. at 39th and South Parkway. The picnic ee oes of a. best \features, like the baseball page, 
will take place in Washington Park following the parade. —"s abor leaders to delega- but the majority opposed him’ One 
| “ a i ‘tion. mother said her teen-age children 
| The delegates elected are: Wil- read the newspaper from the back 
loughby Abner, chairman of the pages Serwusl-chiel with sports 
Chicago NAACP and a member of | Paper, was their earnest desire to/ go on to the features, and then the 
the staff of the United Auto | pitch in and help the Worker to news. 
Workers of America, ie Kemp, |tide over its current crisis. Once|| The proposals were many, im- 
‘from Local 189, Building Service| they become aware of the danger! aginative and fruitful. Chicago may 
' Employes Union and co-chairman |to their newspaper, they express' well set the pace for the country 
Local 1301 of the UAW at the Tractor Works of International of the NAACP labor committee,|€agerness to roll up their sleeves|by the formation of_an editorial 
Harvester says, “Department 13 remembers when it took two fore- Lucius Love, international and go to work to win new readers council to assist the hard-working 
men to run their department. Now they have 12 foremen for one | sentative of the United Steelwork-|and raise the necessary funds. | enterprising editor of the Illinois 
hundred men. But Department 47 is tops. Department 47 has five |¢rs of America and co-chairman of Whatever beefs I have about edition = Sam Kushner. 
foremen for 11 men.” And this is the company that says that the | the labor committee of the NAACP, |Our papers mistakes and whatever; Yes, my brief stay in Chicago was 
men will have to produce 20 percent more per man before they can and Charles Hayes, District Di-|differences I may have on this or, exhilar‘ting. The will to build a 
cut the work week without cutting wages. It seems that the harder | rector of District One of the Unit-| that,” South Side steel worker of! working-class newspaper appears to 
you work the more foremen you get to make you work harder. ed Packing House Workers of fifty said, “this I do know. We be growing and may well supply 
° ° ° America. ‘must not allow this paper to die.”) the rest of the country with an ex- 
* He told a group of readers ample hard to beat. This travleer 
OTHER delegates elected were gathered to discuss the- Worker wis to thank the Chicagoans 
M. T. Blanton, vice president of the that it is no matter of mere “senti-| who were warm and considerate 
‘Chicago chapter of the NAACP, ment” with him. He had seen the) hosts—both for their hospitality as 
Robert L. Thompson, chairman of} paper in the thick of most strug-| well as their inspiration. 
the north side unit of the NAACP,|gles Chicago labor has waged -———————— 
Mrs. Ethel Dostal, member of the; throdgh the years, knew its achieve-' 


j 
| ments, and he volunteered to get j ti | no t 5 


ve ts in the trade-unions and 

in the economy of the country. 
Many p much more at- 

tention to ‘theories and facts 


Among the tens of thousands of paraders in this year's Bud 
Billiken Day Parade on Saturday, August 3rd, it’s expected many 
thousands of trade unionists and their families will participate. Last 
year an estimated half million people watched the festivities from 
the sidelines. Many unions have traditionally participated in this 
event, which is sponsored by the Chicago Defender. The parade 


visit. This is it. 


By JOSEPH NORTH. 


What struck me most in Chica- 
go, talking to readers of this news- 


Fifteen cents an hour wage. increase, effective June Ist, was 
won by Glaziers Local 27 in behalf of its 600 members. This will 
bring the wage rate up to $3.71% per hour. An additional ten cents 
per hour is to be paid by the employers inte a newly established 


health and welfare fund. 


Local 16 of the International Typographical Union Election | 
Results: Larry O'Neill won the presidency for the second time in 
a row. Nicholas M. Di Pietro won the recording secretary and or- 


ganizer post. Officers are elected for a two year term. 
Cc © © 


Six Brazilian Trade unionists recently visited with the Eugene 
Frazier, international President of the United Transport Service 
Employees Union. When asked about the question of discrimina- 
tion in the trade unions, the delegates said “it is difficult for us to | 
comprehend or evaluate the problem since it is something which | 
doesnt exist in South America.” 


delegation will be one of the larg-'say about the paper's merits and. 
‘est in attendance at the national demerits. Their comments were 


Chicago chapter's executive com-| 
gathering. Local NAACP officials| hard-hitting and blunt as they de-, 
stated that the alternates, in addi-' scribed the improvements (‘they 


‘mittee and Mrs. T, J. Griffin and| five new readers within the next 
tion to the delegates would attend | wished to see made. E Dl T I 0 ni 


Lester Davis. ‘two weeks. 
the convention. They want a more popular news-, 
| paper, that is, simultaneously,' 
“d on matters of socialism.” A’ & 


It is expected that the Chicago| These Chicagoans had much 10) 
‘member of a dressmakers’ local/ 


A midwest journalist, Robert H. Spiegel, reporter for the Des 
Moines Tribune, got a $500 award from the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. He had 
oe a series of five articles on segregation in housing in Des 
N1Oomes. 


The excitement is dying down in the UAW lecal union elections. 


For the last month the local unions have been balloting for local | 


told the audience that “newcomers | 


The Illinois-Dusable Edi- 


officers. There seems to have been no real hot contests in Chicago. | 


STEEL HEAD 
(Continued from Page 16) . 
things out R. C. got an addition- 
al $31,250 under the contingent 

compénsation plan. 

R. S. Ingersoll, president of 
the company (must be a relative) 
accumulated $89,600 in salary 
and from contingent compensa- 
tion plan. In addition to this, 
this company kicked in apprex- 
imately $27,000 into the contrib- 
utory retirement plan in his be- 
half. 

+ 


CHICAGO’S well-known mail 
order houses has done right well 
by. their executives. Montgom- 
ery Ward, which at the present 
time is in the midst of negotia- 


'® 


cent living wage. John A. Barr, 


who combines the arduous duties | 


of president and chairman of the 

board, does all this for a mere 

$93,912. He is helped out by 

vice president Joseph C. Kracht, 

who received $68,411 last year. 
* 


SEARS ROEBUCK treats its 
help better. At least that part of 


the help that is above the vice | 


president rank. Frank B. Mc- 
Connell, president, got $135,000 
in wages and $1,540 under the 
profit sharing plan. Chairman of 
the board Theodore V. Houser 
got exactly the same amount, V. 
P. Edward Gudeman got a flat 
$100,000 in wages and picked 


READERS’ | 
COLUMN { 


‘Editor: Illinois Edition 
of the Worker: 


| Last week Edward (Bennie) 


Bedwell hit the headlines again. He 


_was shipped off to Florida justice 
(what a joke) to face a rape charge. 
Every politician and his brother 
was there to send him off. 


of the Grimes killing. If he is; then 
he should pay the full Ity. in 
Illinois. But I suspect that big 
part of Bennie’s troubles are caus- 
‘ed by the fact that he is a south- 
‘erner recently arrived in Chicago. 
| It seems that a lot of us whe 
‘have recently come up from the 
south are fair game for any ambi- 


into the union do not know the his-| 
‘tory of Labor, the years of toit and’ 
privation that went inte building: 

our unions.” 
They want the paper to carry 
news and analyses of current de-| 
thee a 


I don't know if Bennie is guilty. 


age of us, and some of us didn’t’ 
get much education while we were 
down south. | 

This is not all our fault. We! 


came up here because we heard’ - 


' 


there were. good jebs in Chicago. 
Most of us are good union men and 
women. We want to be proud citi- 
zens of Chicago. But we are proud 
of our background. We don't want! 
to be treated like trash. | 
We want good jobs, nice hous-| 
ing just like anybedy else. Mest of! 
us from the south in my plant feel) 
that Bennie was picked on mainly 
because he is a southerner. I ho 
that everybody can get a fair ilishe 


tion of The Worker is pub- 


| lished weekly. Chicago of- 


fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


What's On 
CHICAGOAN'S: 

See the powerful film, direct- 
ed by Pudovkin on the return of 
a World War II Soviet veteran, 
who . finds his wife remarried. 
Based on Galina Nikolayeva's 
prize novel “Harvest.” “The Re- 
turn of Vasili Bortnikov”—Chopin 


tions with the Teamsters Union 
in behalf of 20,000 workers, is 
paying its top men a pretty de- 


up $1,251 in profit sharing. 
Some people have got it reul 
rough. | 


| 


tious politician: Most of us can't 
vote, yet. Landlords take advat- 


up here, no matter where he comes 
from.—An Auto Wagker. 


Club, 1547 N. Leavitt, 3 p.m., 
Sunday, June 16. 


———_———_—_————— A 
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BOSSES HIT TEAMSTER RANK AND FILE 


tion of the union that the company|members of the. Chicago Local|ing unemployment compensation. |once, the union declared. 
. 


CHICAGO. — Thousands of 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in the 
midwest area are finding them- 


selves in some real rough battles 


with the employers at the present definite wage offer, but this has)jurisdiction in an attempt to set- 
time, The Beck testimony before, 


Select. Committee, 


the Senate 


mands. 


has made no wage offer for this. 


year. They have only offered to re-|This strike has been deadlocked| THE 
new last year’s contract. The com- | for weeks. The Natidnal Mediation) tional 


720, are walking the. picket lines. 


Chicago office of the Na-| 
Labor Relations Board, 


The offer of the Gasoline Re- 
tailers Association was for ten 
eents per hour retroactive to May 


pany contends that it has made a/Board in Washington has taken) which carries out the provisions of! 1, 1957 and an additional eight 


not been made public. | 


The union demands “include a 


headed by Senator McClellan, wage increase, union shop, a com- | 5!0n set up by President Eisenhow- 
seems to have stiffened the backs pany financed health, welfare and 
of the bosses to the. union’s de- 


‘ 
| 


pension plan. Other contract! 


changes are reported to be at is-' that this union is involved in dis- 


But the members of the union|sue. It was announced that James; 


‘ are showing a determination to 


protect their union gains in. many 
situations, While many of the 
teamsters to whom your reporter 
has talked have stated their disgust 
with Beck, they have unanimously 
maintained that they are ready to 
fight for their union. 

As we went to press, the twenty 
thousand members of the union 
working in the tremendous Mont- 

omery-Ward chain have voted to 
eep on the job pending further ne- 
gotiations, union represents 


nine mail order houses and forty 
three warehouses of this company. 
* 


_IN CHICAGO ‘the Montgomery- 
Ward workers véted ito strike bya 


R. Hoffa of Detroit, one of the 
Teamsters’ Union vice presidents | 
would be in negotiations scheduled 
for the early part of the past week. | 


Montgomery-Ward, known to, 


most in the labor movement as 
Sewell Avery's empire, has long 
fought trade. unionism. It is not 
any big surprise that the company. 
is seeking tc make a “cheap settle- 
ment” at this time. Apparently this 
company, which has an anti-labor 
record going back at least twenty 
ears, has chosen this moment to. 
ttle things out. 
* 


A seven city strike of the team- 


sters working for the Railway Ex- 
press Ageney wak 


vote of 679 to 9. It is the.contén» 


- « . 


as\still in progress 
as. we “went 46lpress. A thousand 


, 7 


SS FF SORE OH ERs Oem OA Ee SOE OE ee | TK Reve €TKY Oh 6 MH ee eere COOe videbol 


tle the strike. The strikers voted to 
reject “fact finding” by a commis- 


er. 
It is a little on the ironical side, 


putes now with Montgomery-Ward 
and the Railway Express Co. Dur- 
ing World War II it was Sewell 
Avery who:told the union that he 
would accept no government “fact 
finding.” Now the teamsters at the 
Railway Express Agency want no 


part of this gimmick. Of course 
some of the facts” were interpret- 


ed- quite differently under the} place 


Roosevelt Administration than they 
are by the cohorts of the Cadillac 
Cabinet. 

More than a little bit of intimida- 


the Taft-Hartley Law, last -week' 


announced its decision on a case 
involving the Teamsters’ Union. In 
a jurisdictional battle between the 
Local 19 of the AFL-CIO Interna-| 
tional Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men, and Local 781 of the Team- 
sters, the government ruled that an 
election wen by the Teamsters on 


‘Dec. 7, 1956 was invalid. 


The Board contended that it had 
been notified that the company had 
previously had an agréement with 
the Lon , and that it was 
the duty of the union and the com- 
pany to so inform the Board. The 
plant at which this dispute took 
was “the Somerville Iron 
Works at 2665 Pe St. 


SIX thousand 


as station attend- 


ants, members of Local 705 of the) _ 


Teamsters Union, were scheduled 
to vote during the past week on a 
company offer for ei n cents 
per hour raise for the next two 
years. If the. membership would 


: a! eit | -geouevie ' iv angie es — 


Vv - toy reject the offer, ::then a 
i was uled to sfarti-at 


— oo" 


cents per hour one year later. The 
union members who now put in a 
six day 48 hour week had asked for 
a 40 hour week. This demand by 
the union has been rejected by the 
association. 

Other demands relating to 
health, welfare and pension also 
were rejected, The only issue that 
the gas station owners were willing 
to talk about was a straight wage 
increase. 

The one major settlement made 
by the Teamsters Union this yéar 
is that which was won by the Milk 

Drivers Local 753 and the 
Local 754. They 
cents an hour set- 


e battle went 


were compelled to up 

their original offer of a one dollar 
week increase to five dollars for 
first year and dollars ‘in 
second: year. This was: actw@ 


witoad 's Qub ieee D 
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Elementary school children received awards for the best essay on Philip Murray, late CIO presi- 
dent. Awards were given by IUE-CIO, 


IVE Confab Stee/ Head Gets 


On Rights 


CHICAGO.—One of the fea- 
tures of the national civil rights 
conference recently conducted 
by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
was the presentation of six 
awards to an interracial group of 
Chicago elementary school pu- 
pils. 

The youthful award recipients 
were the winners of an essay 
contest conducted among the 
students at the Philip Murray 
Elementary Public School, locat- 
ed at 53 St. and Kenwood. Jer- 
ome V. Friedman representing 
Mayor Daley made the presen- 
tation before the 175 delegates 
from forty states and Canada. 


All of the essays were about 
the life of Philip Murray and his 
contributions in the field of civil 
rights. Philip Murray, former 
president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) 
died in 1952. The conference 
was held on the seventy first an- 
niversary of his birth. 

* 

THE winning students were 
Merras Brown and Paul William- 
son, fifth grade students; Everett 
Aronin and Andrew Olim, sixth 
grade students; Anne Dreznin, 
seventh prade and Allen Stess- 
man, eighth grade. 

James B. Carey, international 
president of the union, addressed 
the conference. Francis McPeek, 
director of the Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations was 
one of the guest speakers. Mrs. 
Edith Sampson, former U. S. 


representative to the United Na--_ 


tions and one of the nation's best 
known Negro women also spoke 
at the conference. 


The other guest speakers at 
the two-day conference Was Rep- 
resentative George §. McGov- 
ern, of South Dakota. Two films 
depicting the struggle of the Ne- 
gro people. for better housing and 
the fight for the organization of 
labor were shown. The first was 
a movie on the Trumbull Park 


attacks against the Ne oo 
dents who have lived in that pe 


ject during the past 
years; the other was the Mem- 


Raise—$50 Per Hr. 


GHICAGO.—Are you having 
trouble making ends meet? Are 
your paychecks getting smaller 
and your bills getting bigger? 
Then take a look at how the “oth- 
er half” lives. 

Last week the big news came 
out. Here are a few salaries that 
the brass which owns some of 
Chicago's plants are making. 

Attention: steelworkers. Eu- 
gene G. Grace, chairman of the 
Board of Bethlehem Steel, got 
a 104,000 dollar raise in wages 
last year. That amounts to $50 
per hour raise. He got $809,011 
or a little over 400 dollars 
hour for a 40 hour week. At Re- 
public Steel, chairman of ‘the 
board Charles M. White got 
raised by $61,000 to an annual 
pay last year 7f a mere $351,- 
O00. 

. 

SO that the fabricating work- 
ers organized in the steel indus- 
try should not feel discriminated 
against, William C. Stolk, pres- 
ident of the American Can Co. 
got upped $66,000 last year tu 
bring his. miserable wages to a 
total of $233,000. 

With all the yelling and beef- 
ing that has come from the milk 
companies recently because the 
drivers and the inside workers 
got a 32 cents per hour raise 
spread out over two years, it’s 
a little surprising to see the “de- 
flationary” wages paid to the top 
officials of the Borden. Co. 

The three top officers in this 
cutfit split a cool’ $300,000 
among them. The chairman of 
the board, Theodore G. Monta- 
gue salts away $123,000 per an- 
num, president Harold W. Com- 
fort manages to get along on 
$101,950 per year, and the vice 
sexe wr Roy D. Wooster 
wrought up the rear with a low- 
ly $76,200 for the year, 

Worried about electric 
bills? Then it should be comfort- 


1) Steel. .Massacre in.: | 


‘Both hicago tiventy: years ago, 


sion each pulled down $60,000 
last year. 


THE news for the unemploy- 
ed farm implement workers is 
especially comforting. At least 
the bosses are making out. John 
L. McCaffery, International Har- 
vester's chairman of the board, 
“earned -$212,173 last year in 
spite of the buyers strike against 
farm equipment that he com- 
plained about a few weeks ago. 
His side kicks, president Peter 
Moulder and executive vice 
president Christian E. eam 
at IH didn’t do so bad either. 
The former grossed $132,445 
and the latter picked up checks 
last year for $118,785. 


Downstaters who punch the 
clock for the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co, (and there are quite a 
few these days who are laid off 
too) should get some comfort 
from the fact that at least the 
t- pkicks in the company are eat- 
ing regularly. L. B. Neumiller, 
chairman of the board got 
$125,000 last year to fill his 
larder. H. S. Eberhard president 
and A. T. Brown, executive vice 
president didn’t eat quite as well. 
The former received an even 
$100,000 for his troubles and 
the latter was paid $85,000 for 
his “labor.” 


Did you buy a Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx suit last year? Then 
a kicked in something for a 
ew fancy salaries. Meyer Kestn- 
bau, president of the company 
managed to get by last year on 
$102,600. ‘No wonder he is urg- 
ing that the federal government 
not cut the budget this year. It 
sure looks like he can afford-to 
pay his taxes. Wonder what the 
garment workers have to say 
about the budget and taxes. 

* ” 


THE BORG WARNER chain 
seems to have a nice set up. 
Chairman of the. board. C. In- 
gersoll reports a salary of $101,- 
100. Of this it is reported that 


the company only paid $84,200 
. for the year and the balance 

cafne from Contributory Retire- 
, Ment income, Just; ta round 
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By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — The twin evils 


“Sol 
cago’s Population Growth.” The 
conference which was sponsor- 
ed by the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations in coopera- 
tion with the recently formed 
Mayor's Committee on New Res- 
idents attracted approximately 
eleven hundred people to its ses- 
sions at the Palmer House, 
The theme of the conference 
that ran through a good many 
of the nine panels was one of 


“friendly persuasion.” Only the 


few labor spokesmen called for 
the passage of fair employment 
practices legislation, Most of the 
conference panels were  tho- 
roughly saturated with represen- 
tatives of big business. The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce 
and Ind layed a leading 
role in the deliberations. 

Not a single labor leader was 
a guest speaker al the mg eh 
ment panel. Morris Bialis, head 
of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, Chicago 
Joint Board, was one of the visi- 
tors. He said, “I hear a lot about 
friendly persuasion. I feel that 
in our state an FEP law is neces- 
sary. Friendly persuasion is ne- 
cessary as well, but the law will 
be an entry to a job. Once a man 
is hired, management will help 
by friendly persuasion and fit 
him into the best job.” 

* 

CHARLES HAYES, District 
Director of the Packing Union, 
who also was one of the partici- 
pants from the floor of the panel, 
told the meeting that many of 
the workers in his union were be- 
ing laid off. He urged the panel 
members to support FEP legis- 
lation so that workers can get 
jobs. 

The panel members of session 
on emp nt were William G. 
Caples, vice president of Inland 
Steel, Thomas H. Coulter, chief 
executive officer of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Ray L. Walker, vice pres- 
ident of the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Co., Clifford J. 
Campbell, director of the Dun- 
bar Vocational High School, C. 
Virgil Martin, vice president of 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., and 
John B. Metzenberg, president of 
the Bureau of Jewish Employ- 
ment Problems. 

Mr, Walker, one of the fea- 
tured speakers in the panel, said 
that in breaking down discrim- 
ination in plant hiring “you've 
got to convince the top man.” 
While pointing out that some 
unions have _ discriminated 
against Negroes and other non- 
whites he added, “Labor unions 
have done much in this area. 
They will piey a most significant 


role in the future. 


* 

HE_admitted that persuasion 
and education has brought but 
limited results in breaking down 
discriminatory practises. 

One of the most active parti- 
cipants in the employment pan- 
oS T. H. C of the 

go Association of Com- 
merce. He told the assemblage 
that “the single biggest e 
in attracting more workers to 
Chicago is housing problem. 


. Rents are fantastic, especially for 


the Negro le.” 
The well attended housin 
panel, had a heavily loaded 
of from the city’s realty 
+ 2 aon dey Hg trope 
A many of the s ers and 


Seatyiee Rra 


sized that business in its own self 
faterest should fight for inte. 
gration in housing and énd dis- 
crimination in jobs. 

* 


ONE of the most. forceful 
speeches was made by Alderman 
Leon M. Des the Fifth 
Ward. He spoke in the Panel on 
“Law and Order.” He déclared, 
“Chicago's number. one problem 
is housing.” 

He described the deplorable 
conditions brought about by the 
ghetto conditions: He emphasiz- 
ed that “the commission of Hu- 
man Relations of the State of Hi- 
linois re that Chicago ranks 
first in the north in housing seg- 
regation.” 


DESPRES added, “The prob- 
lems we have to face are too 
acute for delay. They deal with 
the happiness of human beings 
and the health of a city. A city 
can die of Cancer; and segrega- 
tion and discrimination are dead- 
ly malignancies. They are not 
éasily conquered, but as some- 
one said, the harder the conflict, 
the more glorious the triumph.” 

Among the nine panels there 
were thirteen- panel speakers as- 
sociated with business interests 
in Chicago. This is in addition to 
the main speech made at the 
conference luncheon by J 
L. Block, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 

By contrast only two labor 
spokesmen were among the pan- 
elists. They were Lawrence A. 
Keller who spoke in behalf of 
the AFL-CIO Community serv- 
ices program in the panel on 
community organizations and 
Hilton E. Hanna who pinch hit 
for Patrick Gorman, president of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Union. 

In the audiences and partici- 
pating as individuals were a 
number of labor representatives. 
Among them was, Thomas Hag- 

erty, vice president of Local 
53 of the Teamsters’ Union, 
Jack Lee, Chairman of the Cook 
County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil committee on Human Rela- 
tions, Charles Hayes, District 1 
Director of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Sam 
Parish and J. Schaeffer, staff 
members of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Also Ellsworth Smith, secre- 
tary of the Cook County Indus- 
trial Union Council, Theodore 
Robinson, of the Covertiment 
Woriers Union; Paul Iaccino, 
of the Cook, County Industrial 
Union Community Service Com- - 
mittee, Morris Bialis, manager of 
the Chicago Joint Board of the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, Earl Quinn, sec- 
retury-treasurer of COPE in 
Cook County. 


Norman Ross Heads 


Program on Report 
CHICAGO — On Tuesday, 
June 11, a special report to the 
people of Chicago will be made 
on the findings of the sessions 
of the “City Wide Conference 
on Solving The Problems of 
Chicago's Population Growth.” 


. This will be done at a luncheon 


program ‘te be held at the 
Palmer House on Tuesday, 
June Il, 


A one hour audio-visual pro-_ - 


gram narrated by Norman Ross, 


